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THE OUTLOOK. 


O long as French finances remain in their present 
condition, with chronic deficiencies and chronic 
dodging of the situation by the introduction of pro- 
visional budgets, frequent resignations of French 


Ministries may be expected. One of the anomalies of 


the situation in France is the fact that the Ministry 
is in a sense held responsible for the management of 
the finances, although as a matter of fact the revenue 


is almost entirely in the hands of the Ohamber of Dep- 


uties, and practically in the hands of its Budget Oom- 


mittee, who are determined to hold on to this very 
important string in the general control of affairs 

So far no one has been willing to succeed M. Goblet, 
whose ministry has resigned, and it is probable 
that any Ministry formed will be a compromise, 
and, like its predecessors, purely provisional. 
The only significant feature of the situation is 
the renewed evidence of General Boulanger’s hold 
upon the French people and upon his place at the 
head of the War Department; the only certainty 
aboat the situation is the certainty that he will remain 
where beis. The Ger man newspapers arerecalling their 
declarations before the passage of the Septennate bill, 
that peace between France and Germany may be racri- 
ficed at any moment by a sudden change in the French 
Ministry, and the same newspapers interpret the feel- 
ing about Boulanger as an evidence of the prevailing 
spirit in France. Meanwhile, it is to be noted as one 
of the indications of Boulanger’s real ability that he 
is proposing to test by actual experiment the thor. 
oughness and practicability of the present reorgani- 
zation of the French army by ordering the mobiliza 

tion of all the forces in a military district without 
previous notice. In other words, by telegram he 
will suddenly change the French army in a military 
district from a peace to a war footing in every 
respect, even to the taking possession of the rail- 
roads, the building of new railroads, the seizure of 
military stores and supplies. In this way, although 
at a very great expense, Boulanger expects to dem 

onstrate the strong and weak points of the military 
situation. In Germany at least the experiment will 
be watched with very great interest. 


It is probably true that Lord Lansdowne, the Vice- 
roy of Oanada, is not a model landlord on his 
estates in Ireland ; but when Mr. O'Brien proposed 
to make a personal attack on Lord Lansdowne on 
Oanadian soil, even tbe Irish leaders recognized the 
folly and lack of political sagacity which such a cru- 
sade involved. If Mr. O'Brien bad been allowed to 
go his own way, and make his attacks on Lord Lans- 


| downe without interference, he would probably have 


accomplished very little except to make more appar- 
ent the absurdity of his enterprise. But what Mr. 


O’Brien could not do for himself inthe way of justi. 
fying his attack on Lord Lansdowne, his opponents, 


principally Orangemen, have done for him. The 
brutal mobs which assaulted him last week in To 
ronto and Kingston have conferred on him a dis- 
tinction and an importance which his mission could 
never have gained. Nothing in this day creates 
such sympathy and arouses such a reaction as the use 
of stones and brickbats to silence an opinion which is 
not agreeable. 
tal methods has gone by. Whenever they are used 
they will inevitably defeat the very ends which they 
seek. The outbreak of mob violence in Torcnto 
and Kingston, the use of pistols at Hamilton, 
aud the failure of the authorities to maintain 
order, have created in the public mind a determi- 
nation that the Irish agitator shall be beard. Free 
speech is one of the fundamental faiths of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race, and the Protestamt Irish of Oan 
ada have been guilty, not only of a great wrong, but 
of a very serious political blunder, in the attempt to 
silence an unwelcome opinion by violence. It is 
this absence of self-control so constantly recurring 
in Irish history which makes even the friends of the 
Irish doubtful of their ability to govern themselves. 
Every such outbreak is a — argument against 
Home Rule. 


As the con flict over Home Rule goes on, it becomes 
more intense and develops wider differences of 
opinion between those who formerly stood together 
in the Liberal ranks. It looks now as if the Liberal 
party had finally divided on this question, and as if 
that division meant the opening of a new chapter of 
political history in England after the Home Rule 


The day for such barbarous and bru ; 


matter has been disposed of. It is a long time since 
any public question has taken hold of English society 
so generally as the Irish question. Heretofore 
political differences, while not entirely ignored, have 
been largely overlooked, and in certain places party 
differences have been practical'y suspended. Now 
all this is changed. It is said that the personal re- 
lations which have so long existed between Mr Glad- 
stone and many of the leaders ‘of the Liberal Union- 
ists have been entirely suspended. It is known that 
in London society no man is so thoroughly denounced 
asthe Liberal leader. His face is no longer seen even 
at dinner parties, where he was once an honored 
guest. There is every indication that the Home Rule 
hattle will be a prolonged one, and that the most 
intense political animosities will be aroused by it. 
F r the moment it looks as if interest in the House 
of Commons were to be shifted from the Ooercion 


| bill to the question of obstruction, and it is believed 


that the Ministry will attempt to close the present 


debate b; passing a resolution that the state of pub- 


lic business is urgent. 


The game of cards which the Republican leaders 
and the Democratic Governor have been playing at 
Albany, with the public looking on, generally with 
but a langu'd interest, comes to an end this week. 
Neither player has been scrupulous, but candor com- 
pels us to acknowledge that the Governor has shown 
bimeelf much the better hand of the two at such a 
game. The result of the past session has been 
decidedly to strengthen his political inflaence in his 
own party, and in the State generally. For he has 
by his policy allied himself firmly with the liqnor 
interest, and if, as now seems probable, he signs the 
Ives Pool bill, legalizing gambling, he will have 
equally allied himself with the gambling interest. 
These interests are to be feared, but not despised. 
Any candidate they count as their friend has a strong 
backing and a good political prospect. The only 
way to defeat him is to unite all the moral elements 
of the community in opposition ; and the R-publican 
Legislature has done absolutely nothing to accom- 
plith that end. It began fairly well by passing the 
Or sby High L'cense bill, though this was valaable 
chiefly, if not solely, as an indication of good inten- 
tions, for it dealt, in a way not wholly satisfactory, 
with the liquor traffic in ony two cities. Bat when 
this bill was vetoed, the Rspuhlican Legislature, in- 
stead of taking up the glove defiantly thrown down 
by the Governor, and offering in reply a measure in 
restriction of the I'quor traffic applicable to the 
whole State, meekly let the glove lie where he had 
thrown it, and passed the Vedder bill. And the 
Vedder bill does not even pretend to restrict the 
liquor traffic; it only pretends to get a little more 
money out of it for the publictreazury. The public, 
that is, the moral public, asks the Legislature to lock 
the doors of the barrooms. ‘‘If you cannot close 
them all,” it cries, ‘‘close some of them. Make a 
beginning.” And this R-publican Legislature replies, 
‘** No! we cannot do that ; but we will show you the 
way tothe barroom money drawer.” The Governor 
has attracted what little liquor interest there was in 
the Republican party to his side ; and the Republican 
party has not detached a single earnest temperance 
man from either the Democratic or the Prohibition 
ranks. And this is practical politics! As to gambling, 
it is a Rapublican Legislature that has passed the 
Ives Pool bill. The next election will show in the 
proportions of the Prohibition vote whether the 
political managers at Albany have been politically 
wise or not. The rank and file of the R-publican 
party is dead in earnest. It wants to fight the 
saloon ; but its leaders are dickering with the saloon. 
The same thing will happen to all such leaders that 
happened to such generals in our war as were 
appointed to fight and mistook their vocation and 
went South to arbitrate. They will be compelled to 
give place to leaders of a different stuff. 
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We cannot but think that the Oongregationalists 
of this State have made a serious mistake in their 
action on the temperance resolutions submitted to 
them at the State Aszoc'a.ion, as reported in another 
column. The very fact tha. ihe resolution condemn- 
ing high license and approving prohibition was passed 
by so narrow 2 majority—28 to 25—demonstrates the 
unwisdom of passing it. at all. The only value of 
such a resolution is as an ex ression of the opinion 
of the churches, and this resolutioa gives the liquor 
dealers public notice that their opponents are evenly 
divided as to the right and proper methods of con- 
ducting the battle, and that only a trifle over half of 
them are prepared to vote for prohibition. The 
immoral interests of the State are organized and 
united. The first thing to be done—first in order 
both of time and of importance—is to ovnite the 
mora! interests; and the only effect of this action is 
to separate them and to make the separation appear 
even greater than it is. Whatever the future may 
evolve, to-day a large proportion of earnest temper- 
ance men are conscientiously opposed to prohibition 
as trauscending the legitimate functions of the ma- 
jority in a free State; another portion are equally 
conscientiously opposed to license in any form as an 
apparent approval of the liquor shop. Both are 
equally Cesirous to close the bars and saloons ; and, if 
the ‘‘ Voice” may be taken as the voice of the Prohi- 
bitionists, the latter are willing to close one saloon at 
atime. Is it not clear, on this state of facts, that all 
temperance men should, in their public utterances, 
agree in laying down these princip!es as the basis for 
present actioa, and postpone any further or other 
utterance till they are agreed as to what they will 
utter? The wise man does not express an opinion 
until he has formed it. The Congregational Associa- 
tion has made the mistake of attempting to give 
expression to a public judgment in their own body 
upon a subject—prohibition, not temperance—on 
which that body has as yet no public judgment to 
express. As a result, it has only expressed its own 
division of sentiment in the presence of a united 
enemy. 


The collision between the steamships ‘‘ Britannic ” 
and ‘‘ Celtic,” some 350 miles east of Sandy Hook, 
last Thursday, by which four lives were lost and 
maby persons were seriously injured, emphasizes 
' again the fact that the deadliest enemy of these 
great vessels is the fog. Storms have few terrors 
for these stanch and enormous structures, the 
~breaking of machinery cauzes only delay and annoy- 
ance, collision by day or in a clear night ought to be 
practicably impossible with decent seamanship and 
ordinary care; but the dense, heavy, impene- 
trable fog deceives ear and eye alike. In this 
disaster the ‘* Britannic,’ leaving port, was steam- 
ing at a moderate or perhaps great speed; the 
“* Celtic,” west-bourd, had, it seems, lost her bear- 
ings in the fog, and was sixty miles south of her 
course, steering in that direction for fear of the 
_ Massachusetts or Long Island coast. Both vessels 
_ were whistling and were aware of each other’s proxim- 
ity. Yet, when they loomed in sight one of the other, 
it seems that, despite the presence of mind of the 
officers, a collision of some sort was almost unavoid- 
able. The momentum of an iron structure weighing 
perhaps five thousand tons and moving at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour is tremendous. It is an 
illustration of the modern skill in ship-building that, 
while a hole was driven through the side of the 
‘‘ Britannic,” curiing up ber plates likeshavings and 
leaving a jagged seam through the main deck to below 
the water line, yet, her compartments being properly 
closed, there was no serious danger of her sinking, 
and she was able to bring herself into port without 
much trouble. Some confusion and some cowardiy 
- efforts to take to the boats were promptly and firmly 
quelled by the officers. It is terrible to contemplate 
what might have occurred had the blow been further 
amidships, or had there been a heavy sea running. 
It is not clear whether the officers of either ship 
were seriously to blame, or, indeed, if they were to 
plame at all. The British Consul has already begun 
to investigate the circumstances. 


Mr. Robert Ingersoll has been beaten in his attempt 
to defend before a New Jersey court a client accused 
of blasphemy, his defense being put on the general 
ground that the statute against blasphemy is a viola- 
tion of the inherent right of free speech. The case 
is of no particular importauce ; the prosecution was 
of avery vulgar declaimer against all religion and 
all spiritual faith ; and it merits mention only because 


which Mr. Ingersoll’s client was prosecuted is as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘ Tf any person shall willfully blaspheme the holy name of 

God, by cursing or contumeliously reproaching his being or 
providence, or by cursing or contumeliously reproaching 
Jesus Christ, or the Holy Ghost, cr the Christian religion, or 
the holy word of God (that is, the canonical Scriptures con- 
tained in the books of the Old and New Testament), or by 
profane scoffing at or exposing them or any of them to con- 
tempt and ridicule, then every person so offending shall, on 
conviction thereof, be punished bya fine, not exceeding 
$200, or imprisonment at hard labor not exceeding twelve 
months, or both.’’ 
There was no material question as to the facts in the 
case ; the defense was put on the general ground 
of ‘‘ right of free speech.” The Christian Union is 
known to its readers as a defender of the right of 
free speech, and a somewhat intense opponent of the 
policy of repression in all its forms. We demand for 
the infidel and the atheist the political right to attack 
Ohristianity and even theism by argument, and 
without impediment. The religious faith that cannot 
stand attack is not strong enough to be of any serv- 
ice to humanity. Obristianity wants no earthworks. 
She is not a defender of what is, to keep behind 
breastworks, but a fighter for what is to be; her 
place is in the open. But the right to reason is not 
a right to revile ; freespeech is not freedom to insult. 
And he that reviles my religion reviles me ; he that 
insults my religion insults me. There is, indeed, no 
offense against humanity, in the realm of the impal- 
pable, more offensive than that of one who jeers at 
the sacred convictions of another. True or false, 
they are entitled to be treated with respect and con- 
sideration just because they are sacred convictions ; 
and he who has no sense of propriety in himself to 
compel this outward show of consideration must have 
the restraint put upon his vicious tongue by others 
which he is incompetent to put upon it himself. __ 


Our newly appointed consul in Tangiers, Morocco, 
has directed attention toa glaring system of abuses, 
for which the representatives of the Christian powers 
are responsible. ©a his arrival at his post, says a 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Tribune,”’ he received infor- 
mation that in one of the districts of the interior a 
number of natives were corfined in prisons on 
account of American claims for debt. The severi- 
ties of these prisons were such as to be little less 
than torture to the inmates. The consul at once 
wrote to the Bascha, stating that imprisonment 
for debt was contrary to the policy of our govern- 
ment, and asked that the prisoners be released. This 
request was not complied with until after considera- 
ble delay, which caused the consul to thoroughly 
investigate the matter. He found that a great num- 
ber of the claims were urged in the name of a Jew 
who was not an American and had no right what- 
ever to American prctection. He further — dis- 
covered that such cases were by no means rare, 
and issued an order canceling and annulling all 
outstanding protective papers. This action called 
forth a vehement protest from the wholesale traders, 
both foreign and native, but was indorsed by most of 
the governmental representatives. The origin of the 
abuses was in the Treaty of Madrid. By this ivstru- 
ment foreign citizens resident in Morocco are under 


the exclusive jurisdiction of their governmental 


representatives. They cannot be prosecuted in the 
native courts ; they are exempted from the payment 
of direct taxes, and their financial claims against the 
natives are euforced by the Moorish Government. 
Not only are foreign citizens themselves accorded 
these privileges, but foreign wholesale houses are 
allowed to protect two brokers in each port with 
which they trade. The immunities granted are of 
such value that wealthy native merchants are said to 
pay as high as a thousand dollars to be made the 
protégés of a foreign government. An unprotected 
native is sometimes willing to divide his profits with 
a protected native, merely to obtain exemption from 
taxation and the aid of a foreign power in the col- 
lection of debts. In this way the system has become 
a source of corruption and of tyranny. The action 
of Consul Lewis is in every way to be indorsed. 
Moorish merchants ought to be controlled by Moorish 
laws. Foreign governments should maintain the 
inviolability of their own representatives, but should 
not demand special privileges tor any private busi- 
ness enterprises. The policy leads to too many dis- 
aatrous complications. 


The Commencement at the Hampton Institute, an 
account of which will be found in another column, 


of the general principle involved. The statute under | 


is always an occasion of exceptional interest. No 


college has ever sustained more intimate and oa 
relations with the great questions of its time than 
Hampton. It represents the statesmanlike wisdom 
of the man who foresaw years ago the tremendous 
problems which the South had to solve, and who 
foresaw also that education presented the only per- 
manent solution. Year after year the trained negro 
and Indian have gone out from Hampton to present 
and illustrate higher and healthier standards of 
living to their own peoples, and to widen the 
influence and intensify the importance of education 
to these backward races. It is a pleasure, therefore, 
to read General Armstrong’s announcement that no 
year’s work has been more progressive and satisfac- 
tory than that just closed. Despite his temporary 
withdrawal from some of the manifold activities to 
which he has given himself with such tireless energy, 
the Institute has steadily gained ground. No better 
time could be found than the present to make up the 
additional endowment needed for its fuller usefal- 
ness, and certainly no wiser expenditure of money 
could be made. General Armstrong, who is a care- 
ful student of the educational condition of the South, 


the country is ‘‘ the most marvelous and the grandest 
fact or feature in this century of American life.” In 
his judgment the time for national aid to Southern 
education is now past, and the work nay be safely 
left to the South. 


The ‘‘ Oongregationalist,” in a paragraph which 
we quote elsewhere, states its objections to Secretary 
Treat’s plan for giving the churches which support 
the American Board some voice in the direction of 
its affairs. This is the only definite objection we 
have yet seen formulated, and we pass it over to our 
readers that they may see what can be said against 
this method. It appears to us that the objection of 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” is founded upon a misap- 
prebension of the plan. If it were proposed to 
convert the aunual meeting of the Board into 
& mere mass meeting, and to give the determina- 
tion of its officers into the control of those who 
happened to be present, or who were willing 
to pay $1 or $10 fora vote, the objection of the 
‘* Congregationalist ’ would be quite conclusive. But 
we do not understand that to be proposed by any one. 
Surely the history of American institutions is enough 
to suggest tnat we are not in our Christian organi- 
zations shut up to a cheice between a Venetian 
oligarchy and an Atheniau democracy. There is a 
third alternative—a representative assembly. Does 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist”” mean to suggest that the 
churches which it represents are not competent to 
select men of piety and good sense to carry on for 
them their missionary work? If this were true, they 
would not be competent to do the Lord’s busicess, 
and should pass it over into hands more competent. 
The ‘* Congregationalist ’ ought to be better authority 
than an undenominational journal like The Christian 
Union as to the capacity of itsown deromination for 
self-government ; but we hardly think it means to 
deny that capacity. The American Board is now a 
House of Lords. The question is, Ought it not to be 
a House of Commons? On that question the ** Oon- 
ee throws no light. 


The Western Unitarian Oonference, in session in 
Chicago last week, after a discussion which tended 
to the abolition of all dogmatic creeds, passed a reso- 
lution, printed in full in our ‘‘ Convention Notes” on 
another page, which, as it seems, is not binding on 
any one, and is not even the expression of the belief 
of any one. . It appears therefrom that ‘' the things 
most commonly believed ” by this body—though this 
is ‘‘ open to restatement” and ‘* to be regarded only 
as the thought of the majority ’—are, first, that they 
do not believe in any ‘‘ doctrinal testa,” and, second, 
that they do believe in welcoming into fellowship all 
who wish ‘‘to help establish truth, love, and righteous- 
ness in the world.” 
willing to declare at least their belief in truth and 
love and righteousness and God, even if this required 
having some creed. Perhaps the minority whose 
‘*thought ” was not expressed did believe, or at least 
think, something more. [Resolutions of this kind, 
like a great deal that goes under the name of “ Uni- 
tarianism ” in the West, show a wide wandering from 
the Unitarianism of Dr. Channing. 


GENERAL News.—Queen Victoria entered on her 
sixty-ninth year on Tuesday of this week.——The 
jury in the Jacob Sharp bribery case has not yet been 


j completed.—It is asserted that still another plot tg 


declares that the educational progress in that part of . 


One wishes that they had been 
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assassinate the Tsar has been discovered. Queen 
Kapiolani has been visiting New York the past week. 
She sailed for England Wednesday.——Mr. Jay 
Gould has been testifying during the week before 
the Pacific Railroad Oommission.——Great forest 
fires in Michigan, Wisconsin, and other Western 
States have done much damage.——Natural gas has 
been found near Baffalo, N. Y.——The Half-Holiday 
law in this State went into operation for the first 
time last week. Early closing was general, but there 
were many exceptions. —Dr. McGlynn has received 
a finalsummons to Rome under threat of excommuni- 
cation. ——Five Russian conspirators have been exe- 
cuted,and many others sent to Siberia. ——In Belgium 
13,000 miners ave on strike.——There was a final 
hearing on the Ives Pool bill before Governor Hill 
Monday. The ganeral belief is that he will allow 
it to become a law. 


MR. ATKINSON’S ILLUSORY STATISTICS. 


IGURES never lie.” ‘‘ Nothing lies like fig 
ures.” Of these two aphorisms the latter is 
more near the truth than the former. Nothing 
needs so careful and scientific a scrutiny as figures. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson has peculiar literary skill in 
presenting statistics, but he has not a scientifically 
critical faculty in analyzing and interpreting them. 
As a consequence, such a series of papers as he is 
now carrying through the ‘‘ Century Magazine,” in 
which he endeavors by the ‘‘ figures that never lie ”’ 
to demonstrate that there is no labor question, that 
the workingman gets already the lion’s share and the 
capitalist a mere pittance in comparison, are as 
delusive as they appear to the unscientific reader to 
be conclusive. The newspaper editor who has never 
made a special study of industrial problems, and who 
is unfamiliar with statistical tables and the possibil- 
ities of plausible argument involved in them, accepts 
the tables and the conclusions of one whose deft use 
of figures has given him a national authority without 
giving him recognition as an expert among experts. 
The public, always glad to be assured that though 
there is a great smoke there is no fire, takes very 
comfortably the demonstration that labor discontent 
is without excuse ; and the discontent itself remains 
unconvinced and unremedied. We have, of course, 
not space here to review thess elaborate papers in 
detail ; that must be left for future review when 
they are published, as we trust they will be, in book 
form ; here we can only in a few paragraphs put our 
more thoughtful readers on their guard against Mr. 
Atkinson’s too optimistic conclusions. 

If Mr. Atkinson is correct, the ‘‘ scholars,” ‘‘ cler- 
gymen,” and ‘‘labor reformers” must hold their 
peace ; according to his figures labor already receives 
ninety per cent. of the product, and no reform, how- 
ever revolutionary, can materially improve its con- 
dition. But in establishing this conclusion he makes 
curious confusions in his premises ; they need only 
to be scrutinized and the flaw palpably appears. For 
example: ‘‘ If there is any industry in which a rate 
of profit ranging from five to fifteen per cent. can be 
obtained, that branch of work will be quickly and 
surely undertaken. ... If any one can make ten 
per cent. profit on this sum (the wages he must pay), 
capital will be found ” for the enterprise. Granting 


this supposition, Mr. Atkinson’s conclusions must 


follow. But the supposition is contrary to the most 
obvious and important facts. The capitalist engages 
in a business, not when he can make ten per cent. 
upon the wages he must pay, but when he can make 
ten per cent. upon the entire capital which he invests, 
This is a very different matter. 
take the industry of agriculture, we find the capital- 
ist content with eight per cent. But this does not 
mean that he receives but eight per cent. of the 
product, while the laborer or renter gets the remain- 
ing ninety-two! In our Eastern States eight per 
cent. upon the landlord’s capital means fifty per 
cent. of the product. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Atkinson to indicate 
that he has no other argument to support his conclu- 
sions. In the March ‘'Oentury” he discusses in 
great detail the profits of manufacturing. He shows, 
for instance, that if a woolen manufacturer ‘‘ can 
secure four to six cents on each dollar of product he 
will make eight or ten per cent. on his capital ; while 
a manufacturer of shoes will earn ten per cent. on 
his capital if he makes but three per cent. of the 
proceeds of his sales.” Ail this is true, and it cer- 
tainly seems to indicate that the margin of profits is 
very small. But the question is, How does it com- 


pare with the margin of wages! 


If, for example, we 


According to the census of 1880 the statistics of 
our manufacturing industries were as follows : 


Cost of raw matertals................ 3,396,000 000 
Value of the product............... 5,365,000 000 


A moment’s glance at these figures shows that the 
cost of labor constitutes but eighteen per cent. of the 
value of the product, the cost of raw materials con- 
stitutes sixty-three per cent., while nearly nineteen 
per cent. . ($1,030,000,000) remains for profits and 
general expenses. Some have crudely represented 
that this nineteen per cent. consisted entirely of 
profits. Mr. Atkinson, on the contrary, argues that 
the profits cannot be greater than $279,000, 000—z. ¢., 
ten per cent. on the capital invested, so that more 
than two-thirds of this nineteen per cent. ($741,- 
000,000) must be assigned to such items as taxes, 
insurance; cost of transportation, bad debts, and the 
wear and tear of machinery. The prospect of ten 
per cent. is certainly sufficient to attract new capital 
into a business ; and although the men who already 
‘have control of a given market sometimes realize five 
times this percentage, and sometimes, by increasing 
the nominal cost of the plant, as by watering, the 
nominal percentage of profit to the capital is much 
less than the real percentage, we do not here lay 
stress upon either point. Assuming that Mr. Atkin- 
son’s figures are correct, and making no allowance 
for the facts above menticned, we atill have $279,- 
000,000 for the capitalist as against $947,000,000 for 
the employees. In other words, the profits, instead 
of being merely one-ninth of the wages, are more 
than one fourth. The figures which Mr. Atkinson 
has presented in support of his proposition, in fact, 
completely overthrow it. It may be true that the 
manufacturer makes but five per cent. profit on the 
goods which he sells, or but ten per cent. profit on 
his capital. Bat we must not ignore the fact that 
the manufacturer’s capital is usually three times as 
great as his year’s pay-roll. Ten per cent. profit on 
his capital means thirty per cent. profit on his bill 
for wages. 

When Mr. Atkinson turne from manufacturing to 
other industries, he contents himself with the follow- 
ing generalization : 

‘“In respect to the production of crude materials which 
are used in the manufacturing arts, less than five per cent. 
of the gross‘value will yield ten per cent. upon the capital 
which 1s needed for their production.’’ 

Few assumptions could be more unwarrantable. 
In our manufacturing industries the capital invested 
is only about one-half of the value of the product, 
whereas in most industries it is very much greater. 
Take, for instance, the railroads which bring the 
crade materials to the manufactory. Here the capital 
invested is twenty times the annual wages bili, and 
we find that in 1880 the profits of capital were 
$227,000,000, while the wages of labor were ouly 
$195,000,000. Instead of capital getting only one- 
tenth of the wealth earned by the railroads, it received 

» more than one-half! When we go back to the farms 
and the mines from which the crude materials are 
taken, we find that the amount of capital required 
for a given product is almost as great as in the cace 
of the railroads. On the farms it is true that house 
rent is furnished the laborer free, but should we con- 
sider the ‘* house-renting industry” in the cities, we 
would find an immense income which goes entirely to 
capital. If, now, in summing up, we take all the indus- 
tries of the country together, we find (census of 1880) 
that the amount of capital invested is forty billions, 
while the annual product of industry is but nine 
billions. Incase capitalists receive an average of but 
eight per cent. upon their capital, they receive more 
than thirty: five per cent. of the annual product. 

This estimate is fully confirmed by the income-tax 
statistics of various European countries. In the 
Kingdom of Saxony there is a tax upon all incomes 
above $75 per annum, and the machinery used to 


1 In the * Paper World” for March was published editortally 
the following table giving the wages and profits of nine New 
England and New York paper manufactories since 1850: 


Per cent. of capital's Per cent. of labor's 


Year, sone to selling price. share to selling price. 
1850, 7.4 6.67 

1855, 5.43 11,34 

1860, 4.42 12 16 

1865, 29 7.12 

1870, 56 15 

1875, 10.3 14.84 

1850, 6.16 16.15 


This table, which was prepared by Mr. George K. Holmes, 
merits the careful consideration of economic students. If the 
above figures correctly represent the average profits during the 
thirty years, these profits have been. not ten per cent., but one 


hundred and forty-two per ceat., of the wages, 


collect it is the most perfect in Europe. The statistics 
published by the Saxon bureau divide the national 
income as follows :’ 


From lands and houses........... $55,000,000 
From stocks and negotiable paper....... 27,000,000 
From salaries (wages)..................- 76 000,000 
From profits in manufactures and trade 95 000.000 

Dedact interest on mortgages.......... 21,000 000 


Here we find that the wage-earners’ share of 
the national income is less than one-third! It 
is trne that most of the property owners are 
laborers as well, yet other statistics published 
by the Saxon bureaz show that the six per 
cent. of the people who are distinctively cap- 
italists have a larger income than the sixty per 
cent. who are distinctively laborers. The Prussian 
statistics recently published by Soetbeer exhibit a 
similar state of affairs ; while in Great Britain, 
according to Baxter, one million persons received in 
1868 as large an income as the remaining eleven 
millions ! 

We are therefore forced, by the examination of 
foreign as well as American statistics, to conclude. 
that the distribution of wealth in modern society is 
quite as bad as common observation has led most 
men to suppose. Labor, instead of receiving more 
than ninety per cent. of the product of industry, 
receives less than seventy per cent. The demand 
of ‘‘scholérs and clergymen” that workingmen 
should have better wages, shorter hours, and fewer 
taxes is neither impossible nor unreasonable. 


AWAKENERS OF SOULS.” 


NEWTON'S recent article on Robert Brown- 

ing in The Ohristian Union emphasized the pro- 
phetic quality in a body of verse which is more and 
more arousing the interest and gaining the attention of 
thoughtful people. Among the many elements which 
conspire to give this poetry a depth, a range, and a 
value far beyond that possessed by the great body of 


contemporary verse, the spiritual element must be 


given a first place. No modern poet has seen life in 
its entirety with more clearness, or has set forth its en- 
vironment, interpreted its laws, and brought into clear 
light its standards more powerfu!ly, than Browning. 
Unlike many of his contemporaries, Browning refuses 
to break the great art of poetry in pieces by separating 
the material from the spiritual, the wsthetic from the 
moral. He insists upon seeing life in all its relations 
and upon interpreting it as a whole, and he is able to 
do this and to give his interpretation adequacy and 


‘rationality because he has such a profound insight 


| 


| 


into the ultimate laws which govern life and the 
ultimate ends to which it moves. Those who are 
deeply stirred by Browning are stirred, not by the 
melody of his verse nor by those detached lines 
which, as Mr. Lowell says, nestle in the ear, but by 


the elevation and splendor of his thought, by the 


large and noble lines of an art which matches his 
great conceptions with forms which, if not always 
perfect, are in the main harmonious and nobie. __ 

_ It is impossible to dissociate from Browning the 
old idea of the seer. In his essay on Shelley, the later 
poet brings out finely the distinction between the two 
great classes of poets, the seers and the makers. He 
himself belongs to both classes, because he combines 
the qualities of both. But his greatest quality is 
unquestionably that insight which follows action 
back to its secret springs and which travels along the 
great lines of human life until it rests in their remote 
spiritual ends. Oae can hardly find in the great 
body of Browning's verse a single poem which does 
not lay hold upon some vital experience, which does. 
not contain some revelation of cuaracter. Knowledge | 
and art are never in his mind separated from the 
human soul which they disclose, nor are they ever 
bereft of that quality of revelation in which alone 
they attain their supreme importance. The poet is so 
intensely alive, so overflowing with vitality, that he 
touches nothing that does not under his hand reveal 
its own vital source. It is impossible for him to 
present a theory of philosophy or of art, to illustrate 
a body of knowledge, without showing how these 
things are inexplicably interwoven with human ex- 
perience—part and parcel as they are of the outcome 
of human life. It is just this vital quality, this in- 
vincible grasp of things in their living relations, which 
separates Browning by a great gulf from all the men 
of mere skill or of mere melodious instinct. What- 
ever his imperfections may be, and they are many, 


1 Steuerpolitik,” p, 138, 
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the intense life that is in him bears them all off and 
lays its irresistible spell upon every mind vital enough 
to recog: ize a kindred vi'ality. 

This is one of the great lessons which the world 
has been slow in learning, but which it is now, through 
the teaching of many facts and a long history, and 
through the insight of many great thinkers, begin- 
ning tocomprehend. Bruno, who was one of the 
early martyrs of scholarship, declared that his chief 
function was that of an awakener of slumbering souls, 
and it was because he held knowledge, not as mere 
attainment or acquisition, but as part of his lifs, 
that he did not live and die as the Dryasdusts 
about him. The great function of all true men— 
scholars, thinkers, artists, and men of practical 
genius in philanthropy and moral reform—is to arouse 
slumbering souls. The world does not suffer so 
much from lack of knowledge as from lack of power. 
There is to-day a vast fund of knowledge which the 
world has not as yet assimilated or vivified. Men 
sleep surrounded by treasures, and the treasures are 
as if they were not, because so few hands use them 
and so few lives are benefited by them. Ifa single 
geverat‘on should awake tothe moral and spiritual 
use of the things which the world already possesses, 
the moral and spiritual power of bumanity would be 
indefinitely mu't‘plied on the instant. Instead of a 
great army of men and women doing their common 
duties as maiter of drudgery, there would be an 
aspiring and tireless host pouring their very lives 
into those channels through which a few drops now 
trickle; instead of a great company of men to whom 
knowledge means just so much personal achievement, 
to whom art means just so much personal skill, there 
would be a resolute and invincible band of those who 
should feel knowledge pulsing with life and charged 
with the revelation of divinity. 

The spiritual life of the world in its larger relations 
is sustained in every generation by a few noble souls 
upon whom is laid a mighty burden of misapprehen. 
sion and unresponsiveness. Those who, with Brown 
ing, survey the whole field of history and of human 
activity, and run the lines of spiritual purpose 
through all these things, are always a struggling 
advance guard far ahead of the great mass of their 
contemporaries. Science, for the most part, is still 
to be spiritually interpreted—a mighty task, which 
will tax the strength of the strongest. Art rarely 
rises out of the realm of the purely material ; and 
when some finer genius and some bolder hand evokes 
the soul of things on canvas, he waits long for reeog- 
nition, and, like Millet, passes on into another stage 
of life before it overtakes him. -Literature, for the 
most part, deals with all manner of attractive but 
superficial things, and, instead of sustaining iteelf 
as the unbroken revelation of the human soul or of 
the divine purpose in life, stoops to amnse, to enter- 
tain, and to divert. There is unquestionably a larger 
spiritue!l element diffused among men to-day than 
ever before in the history of the world, but it is still 
inadequate tothe great task of matching material 
tkings with their spiritual meanings, and of illumi- 
pating life with spiritual purpose. Most men are 

er dead to the spiri'ual side of life, or have only 
enough vitality to spiritualize the little sphere in 
which they themselves work. What the world needs 
is a general awakening of life—the coming, not of a 
few, but of a great host who, like Browning and 
Bruno, shall be awakeners of slumbering souls. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER. 


HE following letter has been sent out to a part 

of the corporate members of the American 

Board. As it seems to us to be of interest to all the 

corporate members, and also to those churches 

which support the Board, we reproduce it here for 
their information : 


Dear Sir: 

The next Annual Meeting of the American Board will 
be held at Springfield, Mass, commencing on Tuesday, 
the fourth day of October next. There is good reason 
to think that at this meeting there will be a vigorous 
effort made to change the policy of the Board with refer- 
ence to sendirg out teachers of other doctrines than those 
which are commonly heid by our churches, or, failing in 
this, to induce tbe Board to resign to other bouies the duty 
of deciding upon the theological qualifications of candidates 
for its service It is evident to do either of these things 
would be to condemn the ; resent mavagement of the Board 
and revolutionize it, to change its constitution, to take 
away all guaranty of the purity of its religious teaching, to 
alter its relation to the churches, to subject it to suspicion 
and distrust, and to seriously injure and perhaps to de- 


New Haven, Conn., May 2, 1887. 


Btroy it. 


In view of these things, at a conference of certain promi- 
nent friends of the present and past constitution and man- 


| 


agement of the Board, held in New York City April 14, 
1887, the undersigned were appointed a committee to take 
such measures as may be deemed wise, and especially to 
secure as full an attendance as possible of the friends of the 
present management and policy of the Board at the next 
annual meeting. 

In the discharge of this duty, and in the belief that you 
favor the ancient and traditional policy of the Board, we 
respectfully present for your consideration the importance 
of your being present at the meeting in Springficld, and of 
your laying your plans for the summer with that in view. 
If ever the cause of Christ and evangelical truth needed your 
help, it needs it now. We hope that nothing will prevent 
you from being present atthe meeting. Will you beso kind 
as to inform us, at your earliest convenience, whether we 
may confidently rely upon your being present, Providence 
permitting ? 

In behalf of many friends of the Board and of evangelical 


truth, we &re, 
Very truly yours, 


JouHN E. Topp, 
Pastor Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Conn. 
BURDETT HART, 
Pastor First Conjregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 
MICBAEL BURNHAM, 
Pastor First Gongregational Church, Springfk!d, Mass. 

Allthe corporate members of the Board should 
certainly, as far as possibie, be present at the meet- 
ing at Springfield next fall, and should make their 
summer arrapgements withthatend in view. But it 
is equally certain that they should come there with- 
out previous self-commitment to any party or any 
line of policy Jaid out for them by a ‘‘ conference ” 
held for that purpose, whether on the one side or the 
other. The corporate members of the Board corzsti- 
tute in reality a Board of Trustees ; and in such a 
juncture as the present their first duty, and one 
which their past history as well as their present 
exigency euforces, is to preserve a judicial temper, to 
keep themselves from self-commitment ard partisan- 
ship, and as far as possible from prejudice, and to 
meet at Springfield prepared to pass upon the ques- 
tions there to be submitted to them in the light of 
the information there presented and the discussions 
there had, with no purpose to win a victory for one 
side or another, but with a single and settled purpose 
to take such action as will best conserve the interest 
of the churches and the cause of Christian missions. 
It would be very unfortunate, for example, if any of 
them, misled by the misinformation contained in the 
first part of this letter, should jump to a conclusion 
as to their duty, without patiently and with an un- 
biased mind first acquainting themselves with all 
the facts. This committee are, we judge, entirely 
mistaken in supposing that any effort will be made 
to send out ‘‘ teachers of other doctrines tian those 
commonly held by ourchurches.” At all events, the 
corporate member ought not to assume this to be 
true and go to Springfield to act upon this assump- 
tion without further inquiry. If he makes such in- 
quiry, he will find that the last volunteers, themselves 
sons of missionaries, dedicated by their parents from 
infancy to the missionary service, self-dedicated 
to it for years, and for years preparing to enter it, 
have been rejected on a statement of their theological 
views in which they thus formulate their belief as td 
the future state : 

** AS TO FUTURE THINGS, WE BELIEVE THAT THE SU- 
PREME FACT REVEALED IS THE COMING OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST INGLORY TO JUDGMENT. THIS JUDGMENT, 
WE BELIEVE, IS FINAL. IN IT EVERY ONES DESTINY IS 
DETERMINED BY HIS ACCEPTANCE OR REJECTION OF THE 
OFFER OF SALV TION THROUGH CHRIST, MADE BEFORE 
HIS CHARACTER IS UNALTERABLY FIXED. THOSE WHO 
HAVE ACCEPTED THE OFFER OF SALVATION WILL LIVE 
FOREVER WITH GOD IN BLESSEDNESS. THOSE WHO HAVE 
REJECTED THIS OFFER WILL BE FOREVER APART FROM 
GoD IN SIN AND GUILT AND SHAME AND MISERY. WE 
BELIEVE THAT REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS WILL BE 
ADMINISTERED TO ALL MEN ACCORDING TO THE TRUE 
MERITS AND DEMERITS OF EVERY MAN, ON THE BASIS OF 
INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITY AND HIS USE OF THE SAME.” 


Whether this is a doctrine ‘‘other than those 
which are commonly held by our churches,” and 
unfits him who holds it for missionary service, 
is clearly a question which the Board and the 
churches must themselves decide ; it can neither be 
decided for them by the Home Secretary, nor by a 
majority of a local committee in Boston, nor by a 
‘‘ conference” of unknown friends of the Home 
Secretary’s administration in New York. 

We think the eminent committee who have signed 
this letter, and the eminent but unknown friends 
whom they represent, are equally mistaken in sup- 
posing that the proposition to refer to councils the 
theological fitness of candidates for missionary 
appointment, which by the unanimous yote of the 
Board at Des Moines must be brought before the 


Board at Springfield, threatens to either take away all 
guaranty of its religious teaching or to seriously 
injure and perhaps destroy it. At all events, it will 
not be safe and it would not be right for any corpo- 
rate member to come to Springfield assuming this to 
be ‘* evident” and prepared to act on that assump- 
tion. He should, it is quite clear, come with an open 
mind, prepared to hear and weigh the arguments prv 
and con for a proposition which emanated from the 
venerable President of the Board, had the well- 
considered sanction of its senior Secretary, and 
apparently the approvai of its Vice-President, and 
seemed upon its face to the great majority of the 
Board itself at Des Moines worthy at least of an ex- 
perimental trial. It is certainly not ‘‘ evident ” that 
such a proposition, coming from such a quarter and 
with such indorsers, is as revolutionary and destruc- 
tive as it appears to be to the signers of this letter. 
The evidence must be furnished at Springfield, and 
judgment passed after hearing the same. Indeed, 
we do not hesitate to say that the extraordinary 
declaration of this letter evinces a fatal Jack of faith 
either in the Oburch of Obrist or the specific churches 
of ,the Oongregational faith and order. Whether it 
is best to refer the question of theological soundness 
of candidates to a local committee in Boston, or to 
the churches as represented in councils duly called, 
is a question to be determined in the first instance by 
the Board, eventually by the churches ; but the decla- 
ration that a reference of that question to the churches 
will ‘‘take away all guaranty of the purity of its 
religious teaching ” can be based on nothing else than 
a belief that there is in the character and constitu- 
tion of the churches themselves no such guaranty of 
purity of faith. The Presbyterian Church has always 
been accustomed to rely on the presbyteries for a 
certificate of the evangelical soundness of its ordained 
missionaries, and on church membership for evidence 
of the evangelical soundness of its lay teachers. The 
Presbyterian Church would hardly agree that it had 
never had any guaranty of the purity of <religious 
teaching in its foreign missionaries ; ‘and we doubt 


whether Congregationalists generally will agree that — 


the guaranty of a presbytery is any better than that 
of acouncil. As the New York ‘‘ Observer” has well 
pointed out, the guaranty of the purity of doctrine in 
foreign missionaries must depend on the churches 
which furnish both the men for the service and the 
money for their support. ; 

We do not, then, at all share the panic which 
seems to affect the signers of this letter and their 
eminent but unknown constituents. We so far agree 
with them as to express the hope that all the corpo- 
rate members of the Board will be present at the 
Sprivgfield meeting ; but we trust they will be un- 
affected by panic aod unprejadiced by partisanship, 
prepared, with minds not preoccupied by fear or 
suspicion, to inquire into the facts, to listen to the 
arguments, and to make thereupon a wise and just 
and non: partisan decision on the important questions 
to be submitted to their judgment. 


SOUND ADVICE. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION receives from time to 
time applications from young people who pos- 
sess, or think they possess, special talent, and who 
want our help in getting the product of their brains 
toa profitable market. Sometimes they want to write 
a book, and want an introduction to a publisher ; 
sometimes to become a regular contributor to our 
columns ; occasionally some help to the lecture plat- 
form. A recent letter of this description we handed 
over to Mr. J. B. Pond, who, in reply, gives to us the 
following epistle by Mark Twain. It seemsthat The 
Ohristian Union is not the only one who is the recip- 
ient of these applications. Mark Twain had received 
one, and the letter which we print below was his 
response. We are very glad of permission to put it in 
our columns as our answer to all such applicants. 
Mark Twain has a way of putting a good deal of com- 
mon sense in avery small space ; much of his wit is 
simply condensed carbon. We have rarely seen even 
from his pen more compact common sense than in 
this letter : 


My Dear Madam : 

It is an idea which many people have had, but it is of no 
value. I have seen it tried many and manyatime. I have 
seen a lady lecturer urged upon the public in a lavishly 
complimentary document signed by Lonefellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, and some others of supreme celebrity, but there 
was nothing in her, and ehe failed. If there had been any 
great merit in her she never would have needed those men’s 
help, and (at her rather mature age) wonld never have 
consented to ask it. | 


| 


HaRtTForp, April 7, 1887. 
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May 26, 1887. 


There is an unwritten law about human successes, and 
your sister must bow to that law, she must submit to its re- 
quirements. In brief, this law is : 

1. No occupation without an apprenticeship. 

2 No pay to apprentices. ; 

This law stands right in the way of the subaltern who 
wants to be a general before he has smelt powder; and should 
stand in everybody’s way who applies for pay and position 


- before he has served his apprenticeship and proved himself. 


Your sister’s case is perfectly plain. Let her inclose this 
letter to Major J. B. Pond, and offer to lecture a year for 
ten dollars a week and her expenses, the contract to be 
annullable by him at any time, after a month’s notice, but 
not annullable by her at all. The second year he to have 
her services, if he wants them, ut a trifle under the best price 
offered by anybody else. 3 

She can learn her trade in those two years, and then be 
entitled to remuneration ; but she cannot learn it in any less 
time than that, unless she is a human miracle. , 

Try it, and donot beafraid. It isthe fair and right thing. 
If she wins she will win squarely and righteously, and never 
have to blush. Yours traly, 8. L. CLEMENS. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


‘‘He and Katle are at this moment playing chess in the 
cabin before my eyes, and making love all the while, as if 
they had not been married a week. Ab, well!’’ So says 
Alton Locke of one of his characters, long time married. Bat 
why not ? Why should it occasion any surprise that ‘‘ he and 
Katie’’ should make love after ten’ or twenty years of mar- 
ried Hfe® Why should the art of love-making, of all arts, 
lose its charm as we grow oliin it? Why should we cease 
to be adepts because we have practice? It is a sad sight 
to see love turning to mere fidelity ; love dying down and 
conscience taking her place, and trying in vain to be a 
‘‘bond of perfectness.’? The Spectator has occasionally 
seen men and women who kept up the art of love making 
to the end of a long and always happy life. The husband 
was not too busy, as he passed in and out, to stop and give 
his wife a kiss, or a gentle caress, or a tender word ; and 
she was not too absorbed to recetve it with a grateful smile. 
The wife was not so busy with her needle or her sewing- 
machine or her kitchen range that she could not find time 
for a caressing touch on her tired husband’s brow, ora 
moment for a play of her fingers in his hair, or a touch of 
her gentle hand on his as she passed him. The art of caress- 
ing, aye! and a little coddling, ought never to be lost when 
once it has been gained. The Spectator knows one. husband 
who is never so happy as when he fs sick ; for then his wife, 
who is the busiest of women and the most faithful of 
wives, finds time to show her love for her Lusband by a 
thousand nursing attentions which he never gets when well. 
The Spectator rather suspects that he sometimes ‘‘ makes 
believe,’ or, at all events, makes a very slight indisposition 


go a long way, just to get a little of that tenderness which 


never fails when he is sick and is never given when he is 
well—just because she is too busy to waste time in love- 
making. 


The minister does well to dread the ‘‘ dead line ;’’ but the 
Spectator insists, in private and public, that It is not the dead 
line of fifty. Why isit, we are asked, that men want old 
lawyers and old doctors, but: young ministers? Because, 
the Spectator replies, we want wisdom and caution in our 
lawyers and doctors, but enthusiasm and energy in our 
ministers. It is the business of lawyers and doctors to hold 
us back; of ministers to push us forward. We wantthe min- 
ister to fill our emptied souls with new hope, to inspire them 
with new courage ; toenkindle inthem, after a deadening ex- 
perience of actual life, a fresh ‘‘enthusiasm of humanity.’’ 
The minister who can do this has not passed the ‘‘ dead line,”’ 
however old he may be; the minister who cannot do this 
has passed that line, however young he may be. Mr. 


Beecher had not passed the dead line, though he was over 


fifty; nor had Bishop Simpson, nor has Mr. Spurgeon, nor 
De. Taylor, nor Dr. Hall, nor Paillips Brooks, though they 
are allover fifty. The man whose youth (iod perpetually 
renews as the eagles, whose age is full of guod, who car- 
ries a reservoir of cheer in his heart, who sends you away 
from his presence with new faith, hops, and love, is always 
inrequest: people do not look in his family Bible to see 
how old he is. | 


The art of conversation is a difficult one; indeed, it isa 
combination of many arts. One secret of a good conversa- 
tionalist lies in his ability to differ from his neighbor with- 
out coming into conflict with him. If the talkers agree on 
every subject they touch upon, there is no real interchange 
of commodities. A conversation ought to be a market in 
which many different intellectual wares are exhibited. If 


’ every man shows jast what his fellow shows, curiosity is 


soon satisfied, and interest drags. If, on the other hand, 
each man turns peddler, exalting his own wares and depre- 
ciating his fellows’, there is a babel of tongues from which 
the weary wish to escape and the wise seek refuge in 
silence. ‘* I do not think much of Gounod’s ‘ Redemption,’ ”’ 
said the Spectator the other day, at a social table. ‘ It is 
melodious, but not profound ; it pleases the ear, but does 


not stir the heart; it is more pleasing than the ‘ Messiah,’ 


but not, like that, strong and deep; it flows like a rippling 
brook through the meadow, with no strength or depth of 
current; it is dramatic, but not spiritual.” ‘‘ How can 
you say so, Mr Spectator ?'’exclaimed Mrs. Shah. ‘* Han- 
del’s * Messiah’ is barbaric by the side of Gounod’s heavenly 
music. You must have been tired out when you heard it— 
I know you mast, or you never could say such a thing. 


Mr. —— declares that Gounod s * Redemption’ is the finest 


piece of sacred music of its length ever written ; and every 
one knows that Mr. —— is an authority.’”’ The Spectator 


f lt very much as he used to do when his mother shut him | 


up in a dark closet because he had been a naug’ ty boy. 
He was as completely shut up, at all events, and endeav- 
ored to guide the conversation into another channel. 
A week later he met, at a dinner party, Mrs. Phayre, 
who, as all the world knows, has had experience in 
society and acquired a well-deserved reputation of being 
a most charming conversationalist. The Spectator, in view 
of his experlence the week before, would have kept 
silence on musical topics, but Mrs. Phayre asked him, the 
conversation turning on music, what he thought of Gon- 
nod's ‘* Redemption,” and, 9s he cannot tell a lie, he re. 
peated the opinion he hai expressed before, though with. 
some fear and trembling. ‘‘It is very interesting to me,”’ 
said Mrs. Phayre, ‘‘to observe how differently the same 
niece of music affects different minds, equally fond of and 
familiar with good music of the highest class. Gounod's 
‘Redemption’ affected me very differently ; it stirred me 
very deeply ; it seemed more civilized, more cultivated, 
than Handel’s ‘ Messiah ;’ the interpretation of a more 
cultivated mind; more delicate, more beautiful, more re- 
fined. Why do you suppose it is, Mr. Spectator, that the 
same music produces on different minds such different 
effects ?"? The Spectator suggested that perhaps we see in 
paintings and hear in music what by our own creative 
imagination we put into them ; that perhaps it is for this 
reason that the same painting or music produces very differ. 
ent effects on the same mind at different times. And so the 
conversation fell into a general one covering the effect of 
personal imagination and personal temperament in the 
interpretation not only of art and music, but of oratory 
and literature. Thedifference between Mrs. Shah and Mrs. 
Phayre, as the Spectator reports it, seems very slight, but 
it was all the difference between a sharp frost and a warm 
sunehine. What made the difference was tact educated by 
p-actice. In the tournaments of a social conversation the 
lances should never really strike against each other’s 
shields, still less against each other's helmets. A debate is 
an unpardonable offense at a dinner-table. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


PROMINENT layman wrote to me, after reading 

the resolutions adopted by the alumni of Hartford 
Seminary at their recent anniversary, calling attention 
to a striking case forty four years ago in which there 
is marked correspondence to some actions of today. 
The godly and famous missionary to the Nestorfans, 
sent out by the American Board, the Rav. David Stod- 
dard, whose blography was written by Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson, of the Broadway Tabernacle in New York, 
was branded as a heretic, and came near rejection of a 
license to preach. Ha appeared before a ministerial 
association in Western Massachusetts. Dr. Thompson, 
after calling attention to the fact that young Stoddard 


| was an alumous of Yale College, and had accepted in 


the main Dr. Taylor’s theology, puts on record these 
significant senterces: ‘‘ Now that both the pupil and 
the master have passed from earthly studies and labors 
into the perfect knowledge and blessedness of heaven, 
it may be profitable for those who are called upon to 
examine candidates for the min{istry to remember that 
David Stoddard, with his intellectual culture, his mature 
plety, his ardent love of truth, his high tonei consecra- 
tion to Christ, was well-nigh refused a certificate of 
approbation: to preach the Gorpel because his meta. 
physical theory of depravity and regeneration differed, 
at points not affecting the integrity of doctrines, from 
the theory of some of his examiners.” 

Mr. Stoddard describes the meeting in a letter toa 
friend at the time, under date of 1843: ‘‘ Bafore we had 
been long together, I saw very plainly that I had a stiff 
set to deal with, who abhorred New Haven divinity. 
They examined me two and a half hours, particularly 
on regeneration and to'al depravity. They then bade 


me retire, and, after discussing nearly an hour over my 


case, called me in again. They had concluded to license 
me, but told me, in substance, that I was very hereuical 
on some points, and that, as I was a young man, they 
hoped I would live to repent. I do not mean to ridicule 
them at all, for I must say they breathed a good spirit 
and treated me kindly; but [ think they were preju- 
diced, and inclined to be suspicious at the outset. I 
was barely passable in their view, not from a deficlency 


-of knowledge eo much as from heretical notions.” 


In the light of his subsequent life and eminent service 
in the work of the Board, what a solemn responsibility 
it would have been for those minfsters to keep back from 
the service this cultured and pious young man! Atthe 
judgment who would care to be responsible for such an 
act? Who would be willing to hear from the Master, 
‘*Through ‘ prejudice’ and ‘suspicion’ you debarred 
the Nestorians of the privilege to hear my Gospel from 
the lips of my chosen young disciple ?” 


Wheaton Seminary, at Norton, is made happy by the 
reception of a valuable donation of oil paintings for its 
alumne gallery. They are faithful copies from the works 
of Botticelli, Velasquez, Rembrandt, and others of the 
old masters, made by the donor, Miss Eleanor A. 
Norcross, of the class of ‘72, during her residence 
abroad. The Rev. DeWitt 8. Clark, of Salem, will preach 


the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, June 19. The 
examinations will be on the following Tuesday, and the 
Rev. George A. Gordon, of Boston, will deliver the 
anniversary address on Wednesday. 


High license at the State House has had its week in 
the Senate ; the rates have been luwered about one half, 
as they were in the bili that came from the House, 
and now goes back for rec nsideration in the lower 


branch. The friends of constitutional prohtbition are 


pushing hard to get a bill reported to submit the ques- 
tlon to the people, but I think the bil!, if introduced, 
will fail of a twothirds vote. The Woman's Temper- 
ance Caristlan Uaton {s very active, aad ordered 
fifty copies of The Caristlan Unton of May 12 to dis- 
tribute at the State House, regarding the article on 
‘The Revolt Against the Siloon ” as the best that has ap- 
peared yet. Butat the Hub, as everywhere in the coun-. 
try, there fs a large admixture of party polltics in every 
moral and socfal question. ‘‘ How will the measure 
affect votes ?” is the sallent question which leaps from 
the partisan’s lips as sparks leap from a battery. Even 
in the question of the division of the town of Beverly, 
which is a most exciting one, the question, How will 
this measure affect the Rspublican vote {n Essex County ? 
has moved ieading mea, among them Senator Hoas, to 
petition the Legislature to recons!der its action to divide 
and strong influence is brought to bear to induce 
Governor Ames to veto the bill. If he does, he 
will incur the displeasure of the divisionists, who are 
wealthy and influential ; if he does not, the freof the 
other side will be upon him. He is in a place 
where two seas meet. The ‘‘Aivertiser” favors 
division ; the ‘‘ Journal” opposes. Oa Monday Gov. 
ernor Ames vetoed the bill, giving his reason favig rous 
language, that, while it is not proved that money was 
used in its passage to buy votes, money was used largely 
indirectly upon a corrupt lobby, and the only way to 
strike this lobby is to give it the rebuke of a veto. 


It was ladies’ night at the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Ciub Monday. Mr. 8. B Cspen made an able 
speech on the Indian q iestion. Ha; is one of the mem- 
bers of the Boston Indian Citizenship Co nmittee,” 
and has been to Washlag.on and seen the President, 
whom he says ts {io earnest and is master of the situation. 
It is the purpose of this Com nittee to rafze $10,000 to 
pay for the services of one maa to go with every agent 
whom the Department sends to suparintead tne aliot- 
ments on the reservatioas. Tae most assuring announce- 
ment was the holding fn his hand a letter from Secretary 
Lamar, in which was the <fliclal statement tnat the De- 
partment is preparing to send ageats tu see to the aliot- 
ments of land to the Iadlans on the following reser- 
vations: D:vils Lake, in D:skota; Like Traverse 
Station, in Dakota; and Siletz Station, Oregon. The 
Secretary also stated that the Dspartment will soon 
proceed to making allotments ia the Yankton reser- 
vation In Dakota, the Crow reservations in Montana, 
and other stations-where the status of the Indians and 
other matters are now being considered Mr, Capen 
expressed the conviction thatif tne people will now 
come to the rescue, the [adiaa ring will be trodden into 
the dust, and ‘‘ we will not pray God to have mercy on 
their souls, for they have no souls.” The other branch 
of discussion for this evening wasthe Work of Women, 
participated in by Dr. Grifficns and the Rev. Mr. Gregg, 
both highly eulogizing women. 


William A. Mowry, editor of the ‘“‘ Education Maga. 
zine,” spoke Monday morning vigorously to the Con- 
gregational ministers on ‘‘ Toe Bible ia Schools,” taking 
the ground that the schools should inculcate moral. 
principles, and that the Bible is the only book that 
comes with authority, especially the New Testament. 
He would also have the principles of religion taught, 
for they are the same as the principles of morals. He 
would have no sectarlanism. The Rsv. Cyrus Hamlin, 
D.D., and the Rav. C. B. Rice spoke in sympathy with 
Mr. Mowry.——TIhe Rev. E N Packard, cf the Second 
Church io Dorchester, has received and will accept a 
unanimous call to be the pastor of the Plymouth Church 
in Syracuse, N. Y. He will continue his labors in 
Dorchester till the summer vacstlon begins, and go to 
Syracuse in the early autumn. ——Anniversary meetings 
in Boston began on Monday and will c ntioue through 
the week. Tae meeting of tue ‘‘ E:sonomic Agsoctla- 
tion,” President Francis A. Walker io the chatir, pre- 
8 nted, through the chairman of a committee, Professor 
E J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania, a report 
on transportation, taking grounds aga{iost the present 
law as calculated to facilitate the combination of all the 
railroads and bring them under one management. Dr. 
E. R A. Seligman, of Now York, spoke on the “‘ Long 
and Saort Haul,” claimiag that ‘‘uader the system of 
free competition among private rail ways the principle 
of value of service, or charging what the traffic will 


bear, is the only rational method, calculated to give the 
| most efficient services and greatest profits.” 
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‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 35, No. 21. 


AN INTERESTING ANNIVERSARY. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


F there is any uplifting «ffect in beautiful surround- 

ings, then the success of Hampton is in part ac- 
counted for by such a day as this. To live with sucha 
sky above one, with such soft airs sending their vivify- 
ing breath through one’s veins, with such illimitable 
breadth of sea at one’s feet, Js sufficient to glorify even 
a pretty closely applied manual labor system, and I 
cannot bring myself to any sense of pity for these stu- 
dents and teachers to whom getting up at dawn in- 
cludes seeing the sun rise over the splendid stretch of 
Chesapeake Bay, sand whose long evenings of study 
end under shining heavens whose stars are multiplied 
a thousand times in phosphorescent seas. I am con- 
vinced that the moral effect of living in the midst of 
beauty like this of to-day is a force which we have not 
yet measured ; and at least it is pleasant to believe that 
these six or seven hundred boys and girls have the 
balance thus thrown in their favor, and that through 
all their hard and struggling lives Hampton sunshine 
will be, in more than one sense, an inspiration to 
them. 

It ig the school’s nineteenth anniversary, and {t is also 
the Confederate Decoration Day, so that almost the first 
sound which greeted our ears this morning was the 
music of the band from the National Soldiers’ Home 
(the school’s new neighbor) as the much be flagged little 
steamer started with her freight of veterans on their 
way to Norfolk to assist in the Confederate ceremontes. 
A few minutes later the school band proclaimed that 
our day’s work was to begin with the review end in- 
spection of the school battalion, which, whatever it may 
be to the student, is not in the least a trying ordeal to 
the visitor. From the pleasant parade ground we ac- 
company the trimly uniformed cadets to jin their sister 
students at the opening exercises in Academic Hall, 
after which we are free to follow the guidance of our 
own desires, and take advantage cf the wise arrange- 
ment which throws open, for the morning hours, the 
class-rooms, wherein the pupils are doing as nearly as 
possible their usual work, and also all the trade shops 


_, and industrial departments, twenty in number, where 
work is going on, and the products of work are on ex. 


hibition. It is more than ever evident that General 
Armstrong and his assistants have grappled success- 
fully with the labor problem, though indeed this state- 
ment does not give fair expression to the dominant idea 
of the school, for the impression which one recefves 


- here is not of struggle, past or present, but rather of 


healthy growth. The echool incorporated into its 
life at its very outset a ‘‘manual labor system,” 
which has developed, as changes came and new de- 
mands arose, till it has come to take rank as ‘‘ techni- 
cal education,” growing along its original lines in a way 
which proves conclusively the soundness of the root-idea. 
It is somewhat in the nature of a surprise to find that 
the modern theories of the value of ‘‘ work,” the new- 
made discovery that hands should be trained as well as 
heads, are an old story at Hampton. Some very active 
minds, both in teachers and pupils, have been here test- 
ing these theories for nearly twenty years, and the out- 
come of their experiments is an assured success. That 
hard physical work, if properly organized, can go hand- 
in-hand with brain work, and that labor, in the highest 
and most comprehensive sense, is an untold power for 
good, are written down here as proven ; and as we pass 
from our morning’s inspection of the industrial depart- 
ments to join the audience in the gymnasium for the 
afternoon’s programme of speeches, we are prepared to 
find that the testimony of the speakers bears out that 
of the workers. Of late the Commencements at Hamp- 
ton have been of special interest because the young men 
and women who meet us on the platform have passed 
through a somewhat unusual prccess of selection. 
About one-third of them are graduates of the school, 
who have been out as teachers or in other occupatione, 
and return to tell us of their experiences. The remain- 
ing two-thirds, with the exception of two or three [n- 
dians, were sent out at the end of their middle year to 
teach or do other work for a longer or shorter time, the 
minimum being one year, returning then to take the 
senior year and receive their diplomas. The result of 
this is that they are worth listening to, which, as most 
of us are painfully aware, is more than can be said of 
the average college graduate. The salutatorian isa gir] 
who when she speaks of ‘‘Our Women and Our 
Homes”’ knows what the homes are and what the 
wowen need, and the dusky little woman who follows 
her has taught five years in the Schofieli School at 
Aiken, 8. C. ‘‘ From the Battlefield” in South Caro- 
lina comes one of last year’s graduates who has learned 
what fighting means, and tested the stanchness of his 
armor, while ‘‘ The Black Belt of Alabama” is repre- 
sented by one of the officers of the Tuskegee Schcol, 
whose speech is worth reproducing could space be given 
it. He tells us that his people are improving, and makes 
the somewhat notabie confession that ‘‘ we are our own 


worst enemies.” Indeed, it is noticeable that the animus 
of the speeches js different from that of former years. 
There is absolutely no expression of distrust of the 
white race, and no complaints of unfairness ; they all 
in substance confess that it is as true of them as of other 
people that their fate is in their own hands. The 
speaker from Tuskegee {)lustrated his meaning by facts 
which are amusing in spite of their painfulness. He 
says: ‘‘ Within the year I have seen, among the rocleties 
which come immediately under my notice, $75 sub. 
scribed for a burial ground and used by the committee 
for their own purposes ; $12 for a school, which amount 
disappeared entirely and mysteriously ; and $30 for a 
bell, on part of which sum the secretary and treasurer 
of the association got drunk together, so that, when the 
former was arrested and put in jail, it was quite in 
order for the latter to bail him out with the remainder 
of the funds left in his hands by a too confiding con- 
stituency.” 

But, as the bright side to this, he tells us that ‘‘ while 
ten years ago it was almost impossible for a black man 
to buy land in Alabama, to-day the question of color is 
never raised; a black man’s money is as good, at last, 
as a white man’s.” 

The dramatic situations of the day are, as usual, sup. 
plied by the Indians, whose asscclations and appearance 
eminently fit them for ‘‘effects” of a high order. The 
two poems on the programme, Longfellow’s ‘' Rain in- 
the-Face’”’ and Whilttier's ‘‘ On the Big Horn,” are re- 
cited, the first by a colored girl with an admirably 
trained voice and manner, and the second by a most 
pathetic little Indian maiden, who made the most of her 
opportunity. It will be remembered that Mr. Whittier’s 
poem was lately published in the ‘‘Atlantic,” apropos of 
the request of Rain-in-the-Face to be admitted to the 
Hampton School. Following this was a tableau, ‘‘ Your 
Hosts, Your Wards, Your Citizens,” which was first 
given last year when the [ndian students here celebrated 
the passsge of the Dawes bill, which secured to them 
the rights of citizens. The first group in this effective 
picture was of two Indian men and a woman in their 
own beautiful dresses of embroidered deerskin, who, 
through an interpreter, briefly placed themselves as the 
hosts, on this continent, of the white men, whcm they 
had not then learned to dread. Following them came 
‘* Your Wards,” a man and woman in the semi-clvilized 
dress of the agency, who, again in their own tongue, 
recited the story of their wrongs. As the last guttural 
words were translated by the interpreter, there stepped 
upon the platform a young Indian in the Hampton unt- 
form, with a neatly dresed gir] beside him—‘‘ Your Citt- 
zens,” who bore between them an American flag. As 
they planted its waving brilllancy in the center of the 
dark-skinned group, three voices—of a white man, a 
negro, and an Indian—broke the silence with the first 
notes of ‘‘ My Country, ’tisof Thee” At the close of 
the verse the whole Indian schoo! rose and took up the 
song, to be joined at the third verse by the richer voices 
of the negro students, while at the last the entire audi- 
ence, Northern white, Southern white, Indian, and 
negro, rose to their feet in a splendid chorus which gave 
to the old hymn new meaning and beauty. 

One would have said that after this most things would 
fa)] flat upon our ears, but there was no anti-climax in 
the chance which closed the day by a speech from Dr. 
Haygood, who, having yesterday attcnded the annual 
meeting of the Slater Fund Committee at the Hygela 
Hotel, found himself to-day in a congenial atmosphere 
upon the Hampton platform. He followed a short and 
sensible speech by ex-President Hayes with what he 
character!zed as ‘‘ a few sflirmations,” 

‘**T affirm,” said he, “ and I know what I am talking 
about, that the colored man of the South is improving. 
[ affirm that the common-school idea has at last taken 
root in the South beyond fear of displacement ; {it has 
come to stay; and the schools which it is creating are 
becoming steadily of a higher order. Furthermore, 
there is no longer any opposition to colored schools; 
the two races realize that their fortunes are one, and the 
increasing conscientiousness of the negro as a voter is 
making him of vasily greater importance, while his 
accumulation of property (which cannot be estimated 
from the tax records, because he is quite &s clever as the 
white man in making out his tax list) is a most hopeful 
fact.” Dr. Haygood’s final effirmation that no man 
could to day be elected Governor of any Southera State 
if he were known to be opposed to common-school edu- 
cation for efther race closed his spirited little speech 
with effect, for he isso evidently master of his subject 
that nobody feels inclined to go back of his statements, 
and his audience is throughout in sympatby with him. 

The day closes, as Hampten days do close, in a glory 
of sunlight, and, as evening comes, a soft-falling sea 
mist shrouds building after building, til] at the last the 
fine church tower too disappears and the chiming bells 
grow faint and fainter as we leave them behind on our 
journey of departure. The ‘‘Good-hby” which is said 
to-night to Hampton and the sojourners within her walls 


is truly ‘‘God be with you,” and it comes from many | 


lips, M. F. A, 


METHODS IN CHURCH WORK. 
CHURCH SOCIABLES. 


By THE Rev. Smita BaKeEr. 


HERE are the direct and the indirect methods of 
spiritual work. They should co-operate. Our 
Saviour used both. He was a social man. He dined 
with sinners. He approached men through socia) ns- 
ture. The church must recognize the {innocent and the 
necessary in humanity. Religion fs not merely an 
insurance for the hereafter, nor is it simply for the soul ; 
but in awakening the soul It {s to elevate all the lower 
nature ; and frequently, first of all, it {s to approach the 
soul through the lower nature. Men are animals before 
they are saints, and they sre social beings in both. The 
spiritual life is, or ought to be. social. It is through the 
social nature that sin exerts its greatest power. Intel- 
lectual infidelity does not lead half so many people from 
the church se the want of reHgious sympathy. The 
church is to utilize this need among men. It {s to cultt- 


vate the brotherly and sisterly side of the Christian life. 


It is to spiritualize the fraternal spirit. It is to cultivate 
the family ideaof thechurch. The tendency of culture 
and wealth alone is to make class distinctions and to 
keep people from understanding each other. The church 
is to counteract thistendency. In our busy ]{ves men have 
not time to visit each other’s homes, and good, useful 
women can call upon only a few of those who wor- 
ship with them in the same sanctvary. Hence the poor 
fee] the rich have no interest in them, and the rich lore 
their appreciation of the poor, and the young people of 
both classes feel an unnatural and unreal distinction 
between them, and members of the same congregation 
are strangers to each other. The object of the church 
sociable {s to increase the spiritual power of the church 
by helping the people to become acquainted with each 
other. It {sone of the most spiritual of the indirect 
means of grace. It is a place where men of the same 
congregation from the extremes of life can meet and 
shake hands and bid each other godspeed, where busy 
women can meet other busy women and exchange 
Christian salutations, where the poor can once in a 
while come in contact with the rich on common ground, 
where a cburch can get acquainted with itself, so that its 
members may feel, not only a professional, but a per- 
sonal, interest in each other’s j>ys and sorrows. It is best 
to hold them in the rooms of the church. All correctly 
built meeting houses have parlors, ladies’ vestries, and 
kitchens, etc., adapted to such work. The church 
building as well as the church spirit should cultivate 
the family idea. 

They should be under the management of the best 
committee of the largest-hearted, most energetic women 
in the parish. There should be refresbments—enough 
of them ; and as many ts possible of the ladies in the 
parish should be invited to provide. Do not leta few 
have the management. A cl!que of women ina social 
circle is worse than a ‘“‘ring” in a political party. In 
particular, a proud, ambilious, and stingy woman {fs 
ahout the’ greatest of all church evils. Change the 
officers frequently, and have them represent all classes 
in the parish. Let there be a good, discreet entertain- 
ment committee, who will not introduce any cheap 
dramatics, or exercises out of good taste or too long. 
The entertainments should not be over fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and of a simple character, suited to please the 
majority of those present. Generally there are young 
psople in every parish fully qualified for such work. 
There should be a good ‘‘ introducing committee,” com- 
posed of cordial men and women, who will give a warm 
welcome to all new-comers, and cause the poor and 
timid to feel at home ; a committee who will not allow 
any two or three to keep in a corner by themselves, but 
will stir up matters generally, causing everybody to feel 
at home. 

This introducing committee is the most important part 
of itall. It should be composed of men and women 
who are glad to see everybody, who know how to shake 
hands warmly. The pastor should always be present—a 
pastor can do more good work in two hours in a church 
socia] than jn any other ten hoursinthe year. A pastor 
should as soon neglect his prayer-meeting as the scciable. 
A pastor who goes to his church sociable and keeps in one 
corner, and talks mostly with two or three leading people, 
and waits for people to come to him—such a man needs 
to be prayed for. Let it be remembered that everybody 
has come to get acquainted with everybody. Thusa 
church tociable becomes a means of social and epiritual 
power, binding the people together, helping them to 
understand each other, and opening a multitude of other 


ways of Christian usefuiness. It helps solve the ques- 


tion how to reach the maeses and how to keep the poor. 
It is on the line of Christian sympatby and brother- 
hood. , It saves time for busy Christian people, and is 
an evening of cheer and helpfulness to many a poor ard 
tired heart. Make your church sociable a family 
gathering of all the congregation, and they will do you 
good and bless the world. 
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May 26, 1887. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR CHARITIES. 


By Miss E, L. BENEDICT. 


HE New York ‘‘ Graphic” has been saying unkind 
things about the Charitv Organfzation of this city, 
accusing it of squandering $30.000 a year on a hobby 
‘* wh ose chief result {s finding employment for a num- 
ber of needy clerks,” and cf useleesness generally. 
Thinking there must be another sfde to the case, the 
writer called upon Superintendent Kellogg, and found 
that there was. 

The Charity Organizi'ion is dofug a work that {s just 
as pecessary to New York’s five bundred churches, 
three hundred charitable societies, and thousands of 
benevolent Individuals as a clearing-house {s to the 
banks. If there were only two charitable Institutions in 
a vicinity, each would need to know what the other was 
doing in order to work intelligently. How much more £0 
when there areathousand! Giving actual relief is no 
part of the work of the Charity Organ!zation. There 
are enough benevolent organizations In existence, and 
- enough money {fs subscribed every year by the people 
of New York, to take care of all the destitute people 
within its imits. The Charity Organ/zatfon proposes, 
by an outlay of less than one half of one per cent. of 
the magnificent sum of $7,000 900, which {s given for the 
poor of New York every year, to make it meet all 
pecds ; first, by detecting frauds and thus saving the 
waste In that direction ; second, by furnishing such In- 
formation to the exfating organ'zations as wijl enable 
them to make their poor self-supporting unless where 
they are physically unable to work. Let us see how 
much of this work is done. 

First, the report says that the Organization has de- 
tected within the past year 255 cases of fraud. Some 
of these are interesting; some are cases that seemed 
almost above suspicion. Only recently it was found 
that a Jady, a respected member of a wealtby church, 
was living entirely upon charity. A person who had 
been led to believe shat she had&ome little means, but 
needed about ten dollars per month to enable her to Jive 
comfortably, bad fora long time quietly psid the ten 
dollars and sald nothing about it. Fina'ly, however, 
this benevolent perron thought to ask tbe Charity Or- 
ganization if they knew whether this lady was receiving 
help from any one else. The ‘‘agents” were set to 
looking over some of those ‘‘ neat packages” that the 
‘‘ Graphic” considers so useless, and {t was found that 
the “ lady” was receiving about $700 a year from half 
a dozen or more different sources ! 

Not only are there frandulent beggars, hut there are 
fraudulent societies, or 80 called societies, that prey upon 
the oren hearted. A representa'ive comes around with 
an elaborate subscription book, and showsa long 'st of 
subscribers. They are doing this and that for the needy, 
and everything appears satisfactory. A number of these 
frauds bave been treced out andexpored One of these 
has just been reported to the papers—a Mrs. A. Ford, who 
gives her address 88 67 Weert Forty-fourth Street, and 
says she belongs to the Helping Hand Asscclation. It has 
been ascertained that she gives 2 false address, and has 
no connection with the Helping Hand Another person 
was begging not long ago for a widow and orphsn’s 
relief association which has been out of exfetence for a 
long time. Another pretends to be collecting money 
for the rellef of disabled workingmen, and recefves 
many contributions from business men in down town 
Cffices. 

But the detection of frauds is only a smal! part of the 
work accomplished. Cases are found where material 
help is needed. The sources to which to look are well 
known, and in a short time {it can be procured, and in 
such amounts as are adequate tothe need. A few weeks 
ago the Soclety fonnd s man in a starving condition 
He had once been in the employ of one of the exchanges 
down town, but was now unable to work. An old 
friend had allowed him a room, but he had no means 
of procuring food, and was too proud to beg. The 
Soclety’s agent went to his old employers, and stated 
his case, and the result was a handeome penston, that 
placed the old man above want for the rest of his life. 
The ordinary way—tin fact, the only way for a Society 
that could only give a small sum—would have heen 
to dole out a little at a time, until the man’s self- 
respect would have been gone, and begging an eaty 
matter. 

The best way of helping well people, of course. fs to 
put them in the way of helpiog themselves. This fs 
always the chief aim of the Charity Organization ; and 
this, though the most difficult, it is able usually to do 
by means of its district workers. 

In each of the sixteen dietricts in which the city fs 
divided there are local committees composed of leading 
benevolent citiz:ns, and in each one of these there is an 
employment committee which makes 4 bueiness of hunt- 
ing up work for those in that district who are in need of 
it. Employers of labor are visited and interested in 
these cases, and the result is usually satisfactory. 
During the past year 608 people have been secured ver- 


manent positions, 1 347 have been helped to temporary 
or occasional work, 40 helped to learn a trade, 4 started 
in business, 323 have been adequately helped by show- 
ing them how they could use their own resources. This 
last is often the work of the ‘‘ Friendly Visitor ’"—the 
person who, according to the ‘‘ Graphic,” goes prying 
into other people’s business. He finds those who are 
possessed of means or talents, who only need advice as 
to how to use them. | 

The writer happened in ove of the district cflices 
recently for a few minutes, and here are one or twoof the 
occurrences during that time: 

A clergyman came in to inquire if there was any body 
that could be ]o»ked to to pay the expenses of a child’s 
funeral. A woman down in Sixteenth Street had lost 
her baby, and was too poor to pay for having it decently 
buried, The attendant inqutred the name of her church, 
and then directed him to the Society, to the very person 
representing it who would attend to the matter, and gave 
him also from a printed list the names and addresses 
of several undertakers wno would take charge of auch a 
child's burial at a very low rate. 

Then came a man, in great humility, for seventy five 
cents to pay his fare to Stamford, where lived a man 
who had engaged him as coichman, but he had no 
money to get there. A sharp fire of crogs-examination 
followed, which brought out several suspicious facts 
when strung together. One was the name of the man 
by whom he had been hired, and whom the attendant 
happened to know, Silll, she did not turn him out, as 
she had ample reasons for dolog, but told him where he 
would be sure to find help if his story weretrue. He 
started off in the opposite direction. 

Another efficient help which the Organ!zation is able 
to give pecple is means of emigrating where they have 
friends or an opportunity of doling what they cannot do 
here in the city. They find a man out of work, for in- 
stance, who says: ‘If I could get out to Kansas I have 
a brother, or a cousin, there who would give mea place 
in his store cr farm.” He is asked to give the name and 
address of his friends. The Society writes and flads out 
the facts. 7 

The ‘‘ Graphic” says that some of the largest, most 
far-reaching and sincerely benevolent organizations in 
the city ignore this Soclety’s work, and have a chart- 
table sympathy for its well-meaning supporters. Well, 
here isa list of some of {ts supporters, whose intellivence 
cannot be- questioned, and this is what they say 
about it: 

‘We have been subscribers or members of ‘ The Charity 
Organ'zation Society of the City of New York ’ for the past 
two orthree years, and have made general use of it: for 
information both concerning societies appealing for sub- 
scriptions and individuals asking for charitable aid ; and 
we have found it a reliable and efficient protection and help 
in benevolent work. In view of {ts aggregated facilities 
and its large accumulations of information, we doubt if 
any one can effectively or safely administer charity without 
its help; and we cordially commend it to business houses 
or persons who wish to deal with appeals for assistance in 
a Wise and helpful manner, and cannot spare the time to 
make their own investigations and comparisons —Tiffany & 
Co., Henry Holt & Co., William E. Dodge, Jr., Arnold, Con- 
atable & Co., George Blagden, M. Bayard Brown, H. B. Claf- 
lm & Co, George A. Clark & Brother, R Fulton Cutt'ng, 
S B. Filkins, H. M. Flagler, James J. Higginson, Ieelin, 
Neeser & Co., John Taylor J -hnston, Kuhn. Loeb & Co., 
Lord & Taylor, J. M. C. Martin & Sons, J. Plerpont Mor. 
gan, Morton, Bites & Co, Park & Tilford, John Harsen 
Rhoades, J. D Rockefeller, William Rockefeller, Sawyer, 
Wallace & Co., G. Schirmer, George W. Seligman, William 
D Sloane, Anson Phelps Stokes, F. F. Thompson, Wood- 
ward, Baldwin & Co” 


CARDINAL GIBBONS—HIS LIFE AND 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


By P. McELRONE, 

ARDINAL GIBBONS, the eminent Catholic prel- 

ate whose recent course in Nome has so heartily 
commended iteelf to the vast majority of Americans, 
even to those not in complete accord with the principles 
of the Knights of Labor, attracts, aside from the bold 
avd manly stand which he took in favor of the American 
freedom of public debate, attention from people of all 
shades of religious thought in this country as the only 
representative of the United States in the Senate of the 


Roman Church, that august body which is the council. | 
| and to limit the condemnation to the strictest import of 


of the Pope and which chooses his successor, 

At first glance, the appearance of Cardinal Gibbons is 
neither attractive nor commanding. His stature is below 
the medium height, and there is a stoop of the shou!ders 
in his attenuated form indicating the student. His face 
is scarred and seamed beyond his years ; the lower parts 
being weak, the lips clothed in a perpetual smile of 
gentleness. But the high, narrow brow, beneath 
which two widely separated eyes, which gaze at you as 
he speaks in a dreamy way, as though looking far 
beyond, indicates the thinker, and a thinker of liberal 
tendencies. He possesses no eloquence, and his low, 
metallic, monotonous tones are not calculated to move 
an audience either from the pulpit or the platform. But 


he has a character so charming and modest, so gracious 
and dignified a bearing, and such an indescribable 
sweetness of countenance, that all who approacao him 
are attracted by the natural virtues of the man. And 
there is something in his Hmpid, straightforward style 
of speaking and writing the Engilsb language which 
has the power of lighting up even such a dry docu- 
ment as Lenten regulations, and which goes right home 
to the hearts of an average audience, who generally 
hang upon his words as though they were the incarna- 
tion of wisdom. So they are, even from a worldly stand- 
point, for they breathe the spirit everywhere of Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount, and concern themselves very 
little with the labored theology of the schoolmen. 

A large part of the great Influence which Cardinal 
Gibbons has wielded, long before he attalned his present 
Official position, is undoubtedly owing to his practice of 
asceticism. In his modeof life he is a veritable ceno- 
bite, so far as his duties allow him to be. Long cere- 
monies tire him thoroughly. He has to go through 
them, sighing all the while to return to his s{mple room, 
there to pray, to meditate, and to study. I remember 
meeting him immediately on the conclusion of the long 
ceremonies attending his reception of the biretta at the 
Biltmore Cathedral, having gone to the adjoining rest- 
dence to procure some offictal documents. His first 
words were: ‘‘I am ao glad it 1s all over.” He hardly 
ever attends pubiic meetings or private receptions, and 
then itis only to put in an appearance lasting a few 
minutes. Itscently, at the great Garrett ball here, he 
was described as appearing io his g*rzeous regalia and 
with a train of attendant priests. The account read like 
those romances of the Middle Ages where a prince of 
the Church visits a prince of the world. The rext morn- 
ing I fcund the Cardinal with the peper spread before 
him, and laughing quietly at this brilliant coinage of the 
reporter's brain. He had not put his foot outside his 
retijence on the evening in question, being busily en- 
gaged even then in studying the reports seat him from 
all parts of the country on the Koights of Labor. He 
allows himself no relaxat/oa, no pleasure, no cessation 
from work, no shirking of the humbiest duty which 
attaches to the office of the priesthood, except a brisk 
walk of two hours every afternoon, Soon after his 
reception of the biretta last spricg a number of Baitt- 
more gentlemen determined ‘vo r-ise a fuad for the pur- 
chase of a complete equipage and the maintenance of 
the horses and hire of the coachman. The movement 
having come to the Cardina!’s ear, he summoned the 
chief mover, and told him he would not hear of it. 
‘‘Give the money to some charitable institution,” he 
said. ‘‘I can walk; I like walkiog.” This utterance 
reveals at one stroke two sides of bis character. He ts 
really fond cf walking, and he had no desire to appro- 
priate to the malntenance 0! a useless show that money 
which he thought would do more good if judiciously 
used to relleve distress, 

_ Another clement in the Cardinal s character ishiseven 
and unvarying gentleness, [is is never rude or rv filad, 
and nothing can disturb his serene tranqulility, which 
owes its existence to a heart at peace with itself. Many 
affect a tranqulility they do not possess, and their avold- 
ance of worldly strife is often owins to simple coward- 
ice. But Cardinal Gtbbons’s attitude on the labor move- 
ment is more, as [ have said, a defense of the American 
right of free debate than a defenses of the Kaights of 
Labor. In this paper he stood, as were, at the foot 
of the papal throce, aud boldly challenged the Ultra- 
montane interpretation of thecortrines enunctated ia the 
Syllabus of the late I. ps Plus 1X , although, of course, 
no direct mention of them was possible. Men with eyes 
open can, however, reid the meaning as they run. {t 
should be remembered that such utleravces as thesa of 
the Pope may have some fatal defect, and there are very 
few encyclicals or even decrees of Ecumentesl Councils 
which weighty theologicans have not picked to pleces, 
Fiery Ultramontanes at once seized upon this remarkable 
document, and their extremist intei pretations have been 
received by the outside world as the teaching of the 
Catholic Church But the majority of the Catholics have 
understood. as Mons!guor Dupauloup, the elcquent 
Bishop of Orleans, exp atued at the time, that the Pope 
merely bound up a number of the errors of the day, 
without assigning any particular measure of consure for 
each, and that in sucb cases the sound rule of iaterpre- 
tation is to carefully scrutiaize every word and phrase, 


the language. Some propositions may be condemned as 
merely too general or toc xbsoluie ; others hecause they 
are conveyed in sinister !anguags does not. necessa- 
rily follow, according to 2! rules of jogic, tuat when a 
proposition ts condemned thecontrary Is asserted. Thus, 
when the Syllabus condemns that reifgtous liberty which 
gives free reign to the deciared fues of ‘‘ God, law, and 
order,” it does not follow by any means that it condemns 
the orderly and decent forms of religious freedom ob- 
served in the United States, There is not a citizen 
worthy of the name who does not approve of restricting 
the liberty claimed by such miscreants as the bomb- 
throwers of Cuicago. But the party knowa a3 
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montanes ttretched the doctrines of the Syllabus to the 
utmost, and their clamor often silenced Catholics other- 
wise foclined. ©. ly now and then was a voice raised, 
and then the sticma of recusa'cy was fixed upon the 
utterer. But silent forces bave been at work of recent 
years, and the vat body of C:tholics were becoming 
restless under the fron bands of this restraint. C:rdinal 
Gibbons has been the first to boldly lift his voice in favor 
of complete freedom within the bounds of law, and his 
able plea in his report to the Propaganda Fide obtained 
the ear ction of that able organ'zition and the approval 
of the Pope. How successful it has been may be seen 
in the unprecedented action taken in the case of Car- 
dinal Tasrchereau, for never before has an 
Bishop been compelled to withdraw a condemnation, ag 
C.rdina) Taechereau admits he was, such action being 
left to h's discretion, after he is gently notified that the 
Holy Office has changed its views. 

Cardina] Gibbons'’s courage may be measured by this 
step, all the forces at R »me having their faces set against 
him: but he would not have won had he not united to 
his courage and skill his usus] tranquillity and gentle- 
ness. This calm toleration, this deep tenderness for the 
feeling of others, is conspicuous in all his written works, 
and is the chief cause of their great popularity. Hts 
‘* Faith of Our Fathers,” published before he was raised 
to the See of Baltimore, deserves to rank as among the 
successes in the literary world of the present century. 
It drew forth numerous replies from dietinguished 
Pro‘estan's, and the tone of courtesy set In the begin- 
ning by Dr G!bbons was observed by the parties who 
kept up the controversy, and is something refreshing to 
the student of polemics. Yet in the work there is noth- 
ing extraordinary. It shows no profound learning. 
Authorities are quoted at second hand, and the passages 
adduced in support of his line of argument are the well- 
worn texts of a thousand previous controversies. I have 
beard It eald that the Jesuit Fathers at Woodstock vastly 
amused themselves, on the first appearance of the work, 
by picking all sorts of flaws in it. Half a dozen heretical 
statements were, it is alleged, found by them on nearly 
every page; and Dr. Gibbons, so far from being 
offended, cheerfully availed Limeelf of their labors, and 
made the necessary corrections in subse quent editions of 
the work. These Jesuit Fathers are very learned men, 
and could produce, nay, have produced, works on the 
ology as profound in learning as the famous ‘‘ Summa” 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. But the pages of Dryasdust 
are unintelligible to the average man, while the writer 
who has the facu'ty of dressing the most commonplace 
facts in a pleasing and limpid style, whoee similes win 
the fancy, and whose gentleness touches the heart, 
obtains an appreciative and wide circle of reacers. Not 
only have the American and Eogli+h editions of the work 
been astonishingly pcpular, but translations have also 
been made into nearly all the European languages, 
including the Norwegian. The )stest translation into 
French has been made by the Abté Saurel, one of the 
most fascinating ecclesiastical writers, who in roduced 
the work with a laudatory preface, and it has been 
established in France ss a standard work for the relig- 
fous schoolsa—a compliment seldom accorded by the 
Gillic people to the produc'ion of an alien author. 
Whi'e he was in a few days ago, the Abt é Saurel 
met him there and presented him with copies of his 
translation of the ‘‘ Faith of Our Fathers.” 

Ooce the favorite description of the Catholic Church 
with secular writers was an aristocracy, but now she {fs 
compared toa monarchy. Of course there is a large 
amount of truth in both comparisons, since this world. 
wide organism necessarily partakes of the character and 
receives fragments from the governments of : 1| the nations 
onearth But just as the foundation principle of the human 
race, whatever superstructure may be raised above it, and 
howsoever it may be smothered by the transient custom 
of the day, is democracy, so is iemocracy the founda- 
tion principle of the Catholic Church. D fiections “rom 
this principle may be found here and there—too often, 
indeed—in the encroachments of ambitious prelates or 
priests and in their truckling to the powers of the world ; 
but no student can deny that the vast body hve been 
a true democracy—a band of brothers extending from 
the bishop to the layman, all sprung from the people, 
all having the same ens in view, and all animated by 
the princ'ple of democracy. The humblest Catholic, 
born into poverty and rags, may rise, like the cowherd 
Gregory the Great, to the very Chair of Peter. A very 
similar rise has been that of the eminent prelate whose 
life we are briefly sketching. 

Just where St Paul's Street. Baltimore, twists about 
in serpentine folds, after leaviag the dingy lawyers’ 
offices near Baltimore Street, and before it opens up 
into a noble avenue of fine residences, stands a little 
corner groc: ry store which has supplied the poor inhab- 
itants sandwiched into the alleys between Franklin and 
Center Streets with small doles of bread and meat for 
the past century at least. It looks, with its crooked 
exterior and decayed biinds perpetually flapping in the 
wind, as though some emigrant who came over with 
Lord Cecil might have constructed it. Above this store, 


on July 28 1834, was born James Gibbons, of humble 
Irish pasents, and I bave often seen him pass the spot 
in meditative mood, as though recalling that far off and 
happy period when he played through the narrow lanes 
as a little boy. He never thought then that he would 
ever occupy the archiepiscops] mansion hardly a stone’s 
throw away, and wear the purplecfthe Church. If he 
sighed sometimes for the return of those careless days, 
who can blame him? When very small his father, who 
was a native of that country, took him to [reland, where 
he received his elementary education. On their return 
to Baltimore, youhg Gibbons was sent to St. Charles’s 
College. Howard County, Md., whenee he graduated in 
1857 From St. Charies’s he was transferred to the 
Seminary of St Sulpice, Baltimore, and there, after 
completing his theological studies, he was ordained, on 
June 30, 1861. His first station was at St. Bridget’s 
Church, Canton, a small edifice in a very disagreeable 
locality. Subsequently he was placed in charge of sev- 
eral other churches in Baltimore. At the Second Plenary 
Council he acted as Assistant Chancellor. He was 
named Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina in 1868. 
Here he spent four years, and many an amusing story 
have I heard him tell about his experiences at camp- 
meetings of the Methodists and Baptists of the mount- 
ain and back woods regions, which he made it a point 
to attend. Many of these good souls, among whom are, 
to my certain knowledge, some of the best and moet 
pious people in the world, had never even seen a Cath- 
olic, much less a priest, and their curiosity was thor- 
oughly aroused by the appearance of a specimen. Fre- 
quently he had discuesions with the ministers, always 
maintaining his usual good humor, which these excel- 
lently disposed gentlemen heartily reciprocated. If he 
did not make many converts, he accomplished one great 
purpose—he showed them that Catholics were net as 
bad as painted, and established a cordial feeling among 
the people, so that, when Catholic settlers came among 
them, they were prepared to welcome them as brother 
Christians. In 1872 he was transferred to the See of 
Richmond. On May 20. 1877, he was named coadjutor 
to the Archbishop of Baltimore, succeeding to the See 
in the following October. The subsequent steps in his 
career, his Presidency of the Third Plenary, which was 
attended by many of the prelates who were members of 
the Second. for which he acted in the comparatively 
humble capacity of Assistant Chancellor, his appoint- 
ment as Cardinal, his remarkable report upon the 
Koights of Labor, have been treated already at suffi. 
cient length. It is the record of a career successful in 
iteelf, but more brightly {llumtnated by the deeds and 
character of the man than by the official station of the 
prelate, eminent though that be. 

8» far as the political world is concerned, Cardinal 
Gibbons has never exhibited the slightest tinge of parti. 
sanship, rigidly holding sloof from giving any influence 
to either of the great parties. But he is intensely snd 
thoroughly American. He shares every aspiration of 
the great Republic, and has championed our institutions 
and customs, not merely in public, but in ways of which 
the public will never learn. His recent plea for free- 
dom of debate, under guise of a report upon the Kaights 
of Labor, is but the coping-stone of a long career filled 
with liberal deeds. Critica have vainly endeavored to 
twist casual words he uttered in conversation, where 
often the thought is incomplete, as all know, the words 
being supplemented by expressive gestures. But they 
could never convict him of being false to his country 
because he is earnest)y devoted to his creed. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 


By Joszrn HatTron. 


HE rural beauties of Warwickshire, its local 
legends and historical lore. might well bave assisted 
the inspiration even of aheaven born poet. I propose to 
glance at what may be called the poetic side of War- 
wickshire history bringing to the task some knowledge 
of the district, a few memories of picnics with its learned 
secieties, and sundry misce!laneous writings of Mr. Tom 
Burgess, who {nvestigated every boeky dell, every land- 
mark, every nook and corner, architectural and other- 
wise, of the country associated with the romantic history 
of the poet and his times. While in Shakespeare’s de 
acriptive poetry may be traced the influences of locality 
on his muse, many of the habits and customs of War- 
wickshire are also traceable in his similes. We have all 
of us noticed this ‘‘ scent of the soil ” in Tennyson, who, 
when a boy, lived in the flat county of Lincolnshire, the 
pecullarities of whose dikes and ditches, sedgy brooks, 
and wild flat coast are reproduced in some of the Lau. 
reate’s finest efforts. It was a common practice in the 
old days of Warwickshire to plant flowers on graves, 
and it is conj-ctured that many of the wild gems that 
stud the lanes and meadows have been propagated in 
this way. Both Shakespeare and Drayton frequently 
referred to the practice. 
The very center of England is in the county of War- 
wick, and the district is called Mid-Eogland. The fields 


and woods are eminently historic, even where you find 
no special trace of ancient hall and castle. of oJden fort 
and road, or well-defined battlefields. Kenilworth and 
Warwick abound in stories of gallantry, of civil strife, 
of the struggles between kings and barons, and barons 
and commoners, for English liberties. The Frerch 
wars of the Plantagenet Princes obtained many a brave 
recruit in Warwickshire. There were royal prisoners 
Kenilworth Castle, and royal murders were done on 
Guy’s Cliff. The first Speaker of the first English 
Parliament was a Warwickshire lord. Richard Baxter 
heard the booming of the guns in Warwickshire when 
K'ng and Parifament faced each other {n hostile force. 
Michael Drayton lived and sang in Shakeepeare’s county, 
as did also Somerville and Jago. Here, also, dwelt 
Godiva, who took away thetax. Alcester has a curious 
legend. It is a quaint, silent old place now, but ia the 
days of 8t. Cowyn, third Bishop of Worcester, it was 
famous for its emithies. The toilers plied their hammers 
when the saint came to preach to them. They would 
not listen to him, and he cursed them and their trade. 
He even commanded that henceforth they should wear 
tails. I donot find that he pusned the smiths back 
thus farin the order of nature; but their trade de- 
c'ined, and there is only one blacksmith now in all the 
place. | 

Tennyson has told no more graphic story than that of 
Lady Godiva, and artists have made it familiar all the 
world over. She and her legendary history have 
much more reliable authority than that of the famous 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, the hero of Saxon fable and 
Mid Eogland romance. Guy's Cliff and Guy's Well 
are still favorite resorts, and must have been well known 
to Shakerpeare. Legend relates that Guy was born in 
Warwick. At eight years of age he manifested great 
physical strength. At s'xteen he was noticed by Earl 
Roland, through whose introduction he met the lovely 
Phelice. He made love to her. She declared she would 
die a virgin. She dreamed a dream in which she was 
advised not to live in this resolve, but to be kind to Guy ; 
whereupon she told him to make his valor more glori- 
ous than the sun, to let it shine throughout the world, 
and then she would crown him with her heart and soul 
and life. Craving buta kiss at parting to seal the bond, 
Guy went off to Normandy. Dorinda, a beautiful 
woman was there condemned to the stake. He rescued 
her, and refused al] reward for his deed of virtue. Her 
enemy followed him to fea, and the two ships fought. 
Guy lesped on board the Frenchman and did great 
execution ; but he was merciful as he was brave, and 
gave his foe and many of his men their lives, landing 
them safely in their own country. He went to a Ger- 
man tournament. The prize was the king’s daughter: 
He won it, but resigned the princess, saying he was but 
a pocr Englishman, and only fit to be her servant. He 
returned to Warwick. Phelice, declaring her love for 
him, begged him to still further distinguish himself. 
Fortune ordained that about this time a monstrous beast 
should appear, putting the king's keepers to filght and 
committing terrible devastation. The king offered a 
knighthood to any one who would encounter it. Guy 
went forth to Dunsmore Heath, where the cow or 
dragon had laid whole villages waste. With bow and 
sword and battle-ax he fought the beast and slew it. 
The king made bim a knight, and the great rib which Is 
to this day hung up in Warwick Castle is said to be a 
relic of the monster which 8'r Guy laid low. Our hero, in 
company with three other knights, went abroad again, 
and did many wondrous deeds. He made war on the 
Turks. He defended Byzantium with 2 000 troops, and 
defeated 50 000 Turks and Saracens. Soon afterward 
he saw a lion and dragon fighting. The dragon con- 
quered, and Sir Guy conquered the conqueror. He also 
killed a mighty bear, and went into Northumberland 
and freed that county froma dragon. A belief in fabu- 
lous} monsters which vomited fire, and ate up men, wo- 
men, and children, had a strange hold on Mid Eogland. 
Not more than one hundred years ago a local news- 
paper reported that.a dragon had appeared in Worcester- 
shire. I sent an account of it to the ‘‘ Ather x 1m,” the 
result of an examination of some old documents in the 
city archives. Superstition keeps tradition green in the 
rural districts of England. Sir Guy went to the Holy 
Land. During bis abeence the Danes ravaged bis native 
country. After doing infinite damage and killing many 
Koglish, the Danes proposed to the king at Winchester 
that the question of who should hold the realm and rule 
it should be settled by single combat between a cham- 
pion of each side. And now every one sighed for the 
brave knight who was faraway. At the right moment 
he appeared {n a palmer’s dress. But they knew not 
who the champion was until the hour of combat came. 
Sir Guy pretended to be a palmer all the time, willing 
to sacrifice himself for his master and the land. He 
whipped the Danish champion and saved his country, 
and then, still in disguise, received alms from Pnhelice. 
It turned out that he was really a priest. He retired 
to a hermit’s cell, and died in the odor of sanctity. 

‘* Mariana and the Moated Grange” isa Warwickshire 
legend. An old moated house at Boddesley is said to be 
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the Moated Grange iteelf. There are ant!quarians who | for detaining me in a quaint, stiff little speech, which I} ‘‘ How many have joined the class ?” I asked. 
claim Robin Hood as a Warwickshire hero. There isa} found amusing, and I rather wished for a chance to ask ‘‘T think without doubt there will be five. Three 


Loxley near Stratford, and some writers hold that this 
is the Loxley, or Locksley, where the ‘‘ bold outlaw” 
was born. Shakespeare has shown In ‘‘ As You Like lt” 
that he is well acquainted with Robin’s life and advent- 
ures. The heroine whose name is perhaps most widely 
known in connection with Shakespeare’s more imme- 
diate country is Amy Robsart, whom Sir Walter Scott 
has done so much to perpetuate in romantic history. Mr. 
Burgess has stripped the story of fictfon and given us 
the bald facts, and they are sufficlently romantic. Amy 
was the daughter and hefressof Sir John Robsart, of 
Siderstern, in the County of Norfoik. Born fa 1582, 
she was married in 1550 to Sir Robert Dudley, in the 
presence of Edward VI. She was never Countess of 
Leicester ; she died three years before her husband was 
created Earl, and she was not present at the princely 
pageants of Kenilworth. She had been dead fifteen 
years before that splendid Incident of the famous histor- 
ical novel. Dudlcey’s brother Ambrose was created Ear] 
of Warwick in 1557, and Amy no doubt visited her 
brother-in-law at the castle, and stayed at Moreton Mor- 
rell, as tradition reports. Sir Richard Verney was a 
relative of the Verneys of Compton Mondac, and 
the present Lord Willoughby de Broke claims kindred 
with him. ‘‘ His character,” says my friend Burgess, 
‘like that of Sir Anthony Forster, was needlessly 


blackened by Scott, who seems to have perverted, through 
- ignorance or design, the marriage of Dudley with Doug- 


las Howard, Lady She ffield, in 1573, which was a secret 
marriage, for the purpose of his story, and made Amy 
Robsart the heroine, although she had been in her grave 
fifteen years.” Amy’s death, however, remains a mys- 
tery to this day, and might well attract Sir Walter Scott 
in the direction of dramaticincident. She died suddenly 
‘‘ from a fall down stairs at Cumnor, when all the serv- 
ants were away at Abington fair.” A full foquiry was 
made by ‘‘ Crowner’s quest” and otherwise, and the 
verdict was ‘‘mischance,” though the gossips of the 
place thought the poor lady had made away with her 
self. Her ghost haunted Cumnor. 
‘* Full many a traveler oft hath sigh’d 
And pensive wept the countess’ fall, 
As wandering onward they’ve espied 
The hannted tow’rs of Cumnor Hall.’’ 


A DRIVEN LEAF. 


By Mrs Caronine A. Mason, 
** Wherefore hidest thou thy faee, 
And holdest me for thine enemy? 
Wilt thou barass a driven leaf? 
And wilt thou pursue the dry stubble?” 
: —({The Book of Job. 
SHE first time Is saw Mrs Millis it was the quietness 
of her volce that made me turn to look at her 
and wonder who she was. my involuntary conclusion 
being that she must be somebody. 

It was at a small loan exhibition given by the ladies 
of our church for some benevolent purpose. There 
were only a few persons in the rooms that afternoon, 
for the hour was early, and I was not aware that any 
one was near me when [I returned from the medley of 
decorated tambourines, horseshoes, and milking-stools 
for a last look at the one good painting of the collec- 
tion. R:freshed by its simplicity, I stood looking, when 
I heard this low, well-modulated voice near me say : 

‘‘ How pure the tints of the sky are in this picture, 
and how much {is conveyed in {ts simple outlines! 
There is real feeling here. Do you know the artist, 
Mrs. Henry ?” 

I knew Mrs. Henry, who was standing, I tounil, a 
few steps behind me, and she {introduced me to the 
speaker, who seemed to be in her company, although I 
found later that she had joined her only a moment 
before. It was Mrs. Millis I asked if she were a 
stranger, and she replied simply that she resided in 
Atterbury. 

Her whole appearance was a little pecullar, and yet 
it was that of a lady. She wore a gray-and black striped 
dress of silk, trimmed very cautiously with some mod- 
erately good black lace. The dress did not fit her well, 
and it was trimmed and draped as dresses were twenty 
years ago. A prim little bonnet of the same material 
as her dress, adorned with a veil of figured lace, was 
tied with black strings, and she wore short-wristed 
black gloves of inferfor quality. She was carrying a 
Plain black sunshade, which she changed from hand to 
hand with a certain awkwardness. She was, in fact, 
angular in all her outlines and motions. Her face was 
thin and quite colorless, with a long, aquiline nose, 
and large, lustrous dark eyes. The expression of her 
mouth was sad when she did not speak or smile. But 


the quality I found in her face which surprised me, 
having heard her speak, was a suppressed intensity and 
eagerness. 

Not finding the stranger remarkably pleasing, I was 
about going my way, but she detained me, somewhat 
to my surprise, to ask some questions regarding the 
mskeup and object of the exhibition. She apologized 


Mrs. Henry who she war, and where she had known 
her. | 

Accordingly, after Mrs. Millis had passed on to look 
at the other things, not accompanied by Mrs. Henry, 
who was fluttering, like an enthusiastic butterfly. around 
& gorgeous. plush screen, 1 sat down in the little ante- 
room to walt for a chance to speak with Mrs. Henry on 
her way out. 

From my seat I could see Mrs. Millis, and I found a 
certain half-compassionate interest in watching her 
angular figure as it moved slowly from one thing to 


another, with a consciously lonely air, I fancled. I felt 


as if I were s veritably malignant being when I caught 
myself smiling at the seriously, consclentiously critical 
expression of her face, and the stiff, set attitudes she 
assumed ; taking a few steps to one side or another 
inclining her head, shading her eyes with her hand, and 
all over some wretched conglomeration of Alpine 
heights, lavender skfes, and ruined castles, in the like 
of which Atterbury abouarded. 

Forgetting her, after a little, in thinking of the arti- 
ficial taste which this exhibition revealed to be regnant 
among us nere in Atterbury, I sat wondering what could 
be done about ft, and had a course of lectures on art by 
Professor B—— well under way, when I was again 
startled by that quiet volce. 

‘‘A most charming little exhibition, Mrs. Thayer ; 
indeed, the ladies have given a real treat to all lovers of 
the beautiful.” Mrs. Miilis’s smile was very bright as 
she spoke, and with a formal bow she passed out alone 
from the building. 

Going back, I found Mrs. Henry. 

‘*Tell me about this Mrs. M'll{s,” I said. 
she ? Where did you find her ?” 

‘‘T did not find her at all; she found me,” replied 
Mrs. Henry, insisting, I thought, more than was needed 
on this view of the matter. ‘‘ She called upon me last 
week to see if I would not join a class she Is getting up 
in painting. She makes painting on plush a spectalty 
I told her maybe I would take {f she could get up a 
class You see, I want to paint a screen, oa dull b'ue— 
wouldn’t it be lovely, mounted, you know, on cherry ?— 
and I thought perbaps I might as well take, long enough 
to do my screen, with her ” 

Not venturing to suggest that It would be wise for 
Mrs. Henry to ‘‘take”’ some Instruction {n drawing first 
as I knew that Atterbury talent rove quite supertor to 
all such little conefderations, I proceeded to ask what 
she knew of Mrs. Milif:. 

‘* Nothing vey particular,” she sald. We were now 
atanding at the door, about to go each her own way. 
‘She has lived In Springfield at some time, and seemed 
to know quite a number of my friends there. She 
showed me some lovely things she had done, and she 
has a studfo in the Harmon Biock There {s something 
qneer about her, though ; don’t you think so? I don't 
see the use in any one’s dressing like a fright; but you 
know these artists alwavs have to be d'ffarent from us 
common people,” and Mrs. Henry glanced with a shade 
of complacency down at her own dress of rich black 
satin and the long, lonse wristed yellow goves which 
covered her shapely hands. 

‘T wish you would join the clas, Mrs. Thayer,” she 
sald, as we parted ; ‘‘it would help {t aleng so much ” 

I thanked her and went home, vaguely irritated with 
her, and with Mrs Mill{s,and with Atterbury generally 
If people on'y thought {t was worth while to be honest 
in such things, I said to myself; but, oh ! the crimes 
which were committed here in the name of art! And I 
even went so far as to think I would have Dora, my 
daughter, draw correctly, in charcoal, a square box. to 
be displayed as an ornament {n my parlor It would at 
least have the beauty of being what {t pretended to be. 

A week later, and, my «thetic controversies quite 
forgotten in the press of the fall sewing and preserve- 
making, I was summoned to the parlor to recelve a 
caller, and fownd Mrs. Millis. She was dressed prec'sely 
as before, and stepped to meet me, smiling that same 
bright, timid smile. 

I did not feel overjxyed to meet her, but that smile, 
and a certain pathetic quality which seemed to Invest 
the woman, appealed to me and made me receive her 
with cordiality. | 

Instead of the sunshade, she carrfled a small black 
leather bag that day, the fastenings of which she fin. 
gered a little nervously as she talked. As soon as a 
pause occurred in our conversation, she lifted her chin 
with a sudden, impulsive little motion, which I found 
to be a habit with her when doing something she dis- 
liked to do, and with an almost p'eading smile sald : 

‘*Mrs. Thayer, I have called upon you this afternoon 
to inquire if you knew of any one whom you thought 
would care to take painting lessons of me. I believe 
Mrs. Henry told you that [am endeavoring to form a 
class. It is to meet at my studio at two o’clock Tues- 
days and Thursdays. Quite a number of ladies have 


Who Is 


manifested an interest in the class, <a" 


will prove successful,” 


ladies have positively given me their names ; Mrs. Henry 
is one,” 

{t was nota -rilliant beginning, and I pitied her the 
more because of her hopeful look. 

She showed me some of her decorative painting then, 
specimens of which she had in her satchel. She ex- 
hibited them with a qulet pride, and recelved my words 
of praise as a matter of course. 

‘‘ But,” I sald, ‘‘ Mrs, Millis, I will tell you frankly, 
I am not the right person to come to about your class. 
Iam no: interested in this kind of work, although I 
think yours is much better done than the most which I 
seo. I would like to tell you that I would join your 
class, but it is quite impossible for me to do so.” 

‘‘QOh,” she interrapted, ‘‘I did not for a moment 
expect that. It would be quite too much to hope for 
that one in your position, with the numberless demands 
which must be made upon your time and thought, 
could enter personally into a matter of this—I might 
almost say trifilng character. My only hope was that 
you might perhaps be willing to use your influence to 
assist in the furmatior of the class.’’ 

‘‘That is not too much to ask,” I sald, cheerfully, 
although it had not been my purpose to commit myself 
as far as this even. There was, I found, a certain 


‘| dignity, a personal foree, about this Mrs. Millis, which 


made it hard to turn away from her, or to turn her 
away, although she was not In the least insistent. 

She rose now to go, and in doing so her eyes fell upon 
a portrait hanging on the opposite side of the room. 
She crossed to a favorable polat for looking at it, saying : 

‘* Pardon me, but what a remarkable head !” 

‘* My brother,” I said ‘‘ He died last May.” 

‘* Ab !” she exclaimed, softly, and touched my arm 
gently with her fingers, ‘‘you have had a great loss. 
That was no common man.” 

She looked from the rortralt now. with her large, 
serious eyes, fullinto my own I[ never met in any eyes 
more sympitby, and, my grief being fresh, 1 could not 
keep back the tears. 

Mrs. Millis said nothing f>r a moment, while I mur- 
mured how ‘‘ it was hard ” 

‘ Yes,” she rej ined, ‘‘I know, I know. My only 
sister left us within the year; you may have noticed the 
touches of black about my dress’ I could not tell what 
she was to me, nor how sorely I am bereft. But, my 
dear lady, women like you and me, who h:ve husbands 
and children, bave much to live fuor.’” 

‘On, yes,” I said, but [ was great!y surprised at her 
speakiog thus. It had seemed to me to be taken for 
granted that this woman was alone in the world. I 
could not fit any notion of her to that of husband and 
children. | 

Asshe left the house she apologized for having touched 
unwittingly upon my great sorrow, aod added, ‘‘ Allow 
me to assure you that you bave my heartfelt sym- 
pathy ” 

After she was gone, {in thinking her over, I found that 
she puzzled me more than any person I had ever met. — 
She had made no appeal to my comp.ssion, and yet I 
pitied her profoundly ; | had made no appeal to hers, 
nor had I craved tt, and yet she had poured tato my 
very heart, fa alook and a word, a rare and m>ving sy m- 
pahy. And yet, with ft all, I was not q lie sure that L 
trusted her. Why did she talk ilke a bovk ? I found 
something irritatlug in her nicely finished, stilted tones 
of speech. 

The following morning a small boy knocked at my 
door. He duffed nis cap hastily when I opened it, and 
announced, with precocious gravity, at the same time 
holding out a tiny bo.q et to me, Millis sends 
these flowers to Mrs. Tnayer,” and with tnat he was 
off. 

I did not need to ask if be were Mrs Mailiis’s child. 
He had her very manner, stiff and formal, iice a defense 
for the pathos in his eyes and vo'ce. 

The fl »wers seemed all of the same pfece I fanctled, 
as I put them fo 4 little vase on my tadie: @ scanliy 
blossomed pink geranium, a Dit of hellotrope, some 
small white flowers, surrounded st fily by rose yeranium 
leaves. They suggested no luxurtance of bloom ; rather, 
I felt that each was the one fl>wer of its ktad, and 
that they- had known little sunshine or nourishment. A 
line of the quaint old story my grandmother used to tell 
me when | was a child strayed through my mind— 

‘* All that poor Ph«usbe has to give.’’ 
I remembered that I never heard that line, in those 
childish days, without a sob. I felt strangely like it 
now. 

And yet, I was a little vexed with the flowers. Why — 
had Mrs Millissent themtome? Naturally, as a delf- 
cate cuzgestion of sympathy and comfort. But she was 
not quite near enough to me todoa thing like that. I 
would rather she had not done it. I did not admit it, . 
but the shadow of the thought lurked with me that she 
wished to bring herself to my notice for her own 
sake. 

After this I saw Mrs, Millis frequently, as she attended 
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the church of which my husband was pastor, and 
showed a marked faithfulness and ability in its work. 

I called upon her one day at her ‘‘studio.” She had 
asked me to call there, as their home was in the suburbs, 
quite too far for me to walk. ‘‘ Suburbs” sounded a 
little magnificent for Aiterbury’s ragged outlying 
streets and lanes ; but I was beginning to begrudge Mrs. 
Millis this kind of magnificence less and less, 

The room she called her studio, up three filghts of 
stairs in one of the older and dingier of our business 
blocks, was long, narrow, and ili lighted. Dull red 
cambric had been tacked along one wall, and against 
this background were hung something like a dozen of 
paintings, most of them unframed, They were nearly 
all landscapes, and painted indoors, with little looking at 
earth or Bky orsea. They showed, however, a certain 
taste and skill, as did all her other work which I had 
seen. 

Several easels stood by the windows with unfinished 
work upon them ; a few yards of cotton velvet, by way 
of drapery, I supposed, hung over a stool ; some plumes 
of pampas grass leaned sidewise in a huge decorated stone 
jar; otherwise the room was bare save for a table and a 
few chairs. 

No one was in the room when I entered it, and I stood 
by the table waiting for Mrs. Millis to comein. On this 
table was a shallow box filled with a number of neatly 
turned balls and eggs of basswood. There were also 
several rude vases of the same materfal, shuttles, and 
paper: Knives. 

Mrs. Millis came in almost immediately. She wore 
still the same striped silk dress, and looked tired and 
cold. There was no fire in the room, or even a stove, 
and it was late in October. 

After she had greeted me and seated me, I asked her 
a question about the balls and other things I had noticed 
upon the table. 

‘They are for sale, Mrs. Thayer,” she said, as if there 
were something especially charming in the fact, at the 
same time rising and bringing the box to where I sat. 
‘‘ My husband—have I told you ?—Is an inventur. It is 
not new to you tuat inventors are more than other men 
subject to strange vicissitudes. Mr. Millis nas lost his 
health ; the constant strain upon his mental forces has 
proved too severe, and of late years he has been unable 
physically to give his family the comforts and surround- 
ings to which they have been accustomed. Fortunately,” 
and she smiled cheerfully, ‘‘I have my health, and am 
able now, in the season of our reverses, to draw upon 
the accomplishments of my earlier years for our—assist- 
ance. These paintings are all my work, performed 
before my marriage. My husband, as well as other 
excellent judges, rated them as of unusual merit; 
pardon me for speaking in my own pratse. We are 
cometimes so placed that this unpleasant task seems 
almost, as it were, forced upon us. But about these 
little articles. You will observe they are very nicely 
made, and all of them useful in the home for the 
repairing of hose, the sports of the children, and for 
various uses. My husband has various mechanical 


appliances—” 
‘‘He has a turning-lathe, I suppose ?” I broke in, a 


little impatiently. 

‘‘ Precisely, and uses it at times when unable to tax his 
brain with more arduous labor, with great dexterity, as 
yousee. The prices of these little articles are low; we 
might almost 45 well give them away; but you know, 
Mrs. Thayer, there are times—” 

I assured her that 1 was convinced there were times, 
and bought for twenty-five cents my pocket full of 
woodenware. There were two attitudes toward Mrs, 
Millis between which my mind constantly vibrated—the 
one of sympathy, the other of distrust. That day ILleft 
her wearied with the smooth, artificial surface she con. 
trived to put upon everything. 

‘It is all very well,” I thought, ‘‘ to put the best face 
one can upon matters, but if they are very poor, why 
not own it, and be helped in a straightforward fashion, 
instead of taking that lofty and superior tone ? I always 
fee] that the woman is patronizing me. As Deacon 
Frame says about the Lord, she always seems to be ‘ on 
the giving hand.’ I wish that I need not see her for one 
month. She tires me.” 

But the next day I received new light upon Mrs. 
Millis from an unexp2cted quarter, and this new light 
made me a8 properly ashamed of myself as I was pre- 
pared to be when I indulged my impatience. 

I was at work in my kitchen, making tomato catsup. 
Atthe table, in a neat calico dress and ample apron, stood 
Mrs. Donelly, a wholesome Irish woman who has 
ministered to my family in emergencies ever since we 
lived in Atterbury. 

‘‘Sbure, the’s a new family moved in the house next 
me sence I washed here ‘ast, Mrs. Thayer,” satd Mrs. 


- Donelly, giving » telling shake to the fringe of the towel 


she was about to tron. 
I murmured something through the cloud of peppery 


3; eam which was rising around my face, not especially 


nterested in the item of information 
‘ Yes it may be ye’s hev seen her—it’s that Mrs. 
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Millis that taches paintin’ lessons down in Harmon’s 
block.” 

**Oh, yes, I know her, Mrs. Donelly. And so she 
lives next door to you ?” 

** Yes, the last h use on the street, and I’m thinkin’ a 
weary walk for her, footin’ it up to town twicet the 
day, and back. And she be’s that slimpsey, peaked- 
like lookin’ woman that I don’t belave she’ll stan’ it 
long.” 

** She has two children, hasn’t she ?” 

** Yes ; little white critters they be, liké herself. Ther 
ain’t nothin’ pale about him, I can tell ye,” and Mrs. 
Donelly’s voice had a ring of honest contempt. 

‘* What ? about the little boy ? Walter, I think she 
calls him,’ I said. ‘‘ I think he fs pale, decidedly.” 

** Walter ? No, it’s not him I’m spakin’ about, Mrs. 
Thayer, ma’am. It’s her man I mane. Great, stout, 
hearty, noble-lookin’ man be is, ma’am, as strong to 
worrk as me Own man, an’ a-settin’ an’ a-settin’ there, 
smokin’, day in’ an’ day out. An’, shure, if it was me 
was his wife, I'd swape him out o’ the house, and see 
if he couldn’t pick upadinner fur himself. //e'd not 
go hungry,” and Mrs. Donelly cocked her head and 
sniffed in a manner which denoted decision of the most 
vigorous kind. 

‘*But there’s something the matter with his brain, 
Mrs. Donelly,” I rejoined. 

‘‘I belave ye, ma’am, thur is that, fur if he had 
the brains of a settin’ hen, he'd know he was killin’ that 
wife of his, an’ then who'll support him I’d be plased 
to inquire. I don’t know what they live on, fur my 
parrt, anyhow. Nothin’ goes in or out but what she 
carries in a little basket ; but he seems to kape hearty, 
and I suppose that’s the main thing,” coacluded Mrs. 
Donelly, relishing her own irony. ° 

I saw Mrs. Millis occasionally, as before, through 
November, and although I knew from Mrs. Donelly that 
things were going no better with her at home, her 
smooth serenity and affab!lity never faltered. It wasa 
constant problem with me at the time how to convey 
to this family the help I knew they needed. The 
children were staying out of school because they had 
no shoes to wear, Mrs. Donelly told me, but I could not 
summon courage to offer Mrs. Millis help. I was con- 
vinced that the mere consciousness that I knew of her 
poverty and distress would be the most cruel blow 
which Mrs. Millis could receive. She had always met 
me on equal terms ; indeed, I had felt that she assumed a 


slightly superior tone, although not contclously. I] 


could not force myself to say or do anything to break 
in upon this relation between us, for, slight as it was, I 
knew that it was much to her. 

I had told Mrs. Donelly at the first not to mention 
my name to Mrs. Millis, and I do not think the latter 
ever suspected that I knew she was the neighbor, and 
finally the pensioner, of my washerwoman—for before 
winter was over Mrs. Donelly fell into the habit of feed- 
ing the Millis children from her own table much of the 


time. 

Early in December a note, in Mrs. Millis’s delicate, 
stiff handwriting, was handed me one morning, which 
I found to read as follows : 

“In THE StupD10, Thursday Morn. 
‘© My Dear Friend Mrs, Thayer: 

‘* How I regret bringing a discordant note into the har- 
mony of your happy household this bright morning! And 
yet, in my perplexity and dismay, there seems no one to 
whom I so naturally turn as to yourself; for you have, by 
your gracious sympatby and kindness, called out my heart’s 
warmest affection. Misfortune, which seems to follow 
hard upon those who are already in the Valley of Humilia- 
tion, and yet which can come to none of us ‘ without our 
Father,’ has overtaken me in the form of a complication 
regarding the rental of my little studio. Mr. Harmon 
presses for an immediate payment, and I have not at the 
moment the wherewithal to meet his demands. . 

‘* You will take in the situation at a glance, with your 
quick intuitions.”’ 


(It was not difficult, I thought, to do this.) 


‘*T believe God requires us to do our part—that is, all we 
can—and then trust. I am willing to do all that lies in my 
power, let the sacrifice be what it may; and I believe I have 
now reached the point of submission to the Divine Will 
where I am ready to offer for sale my entire collection 
of oil paintings—ten in number—painted before I was 
married. 

‘‘ Having once seen them, I can readily recall them to 
your mind by naming them over: No. 1. Cattle Scene 
(much admired by gentlemen). No. 2. View from Mount 
Rigi. No. 3. Lake Como (regarded by Mr. Millisas my 
best work). No. 4. Ideal Head. No. 5. Loch Lomond 
(huntsman with hound in foreground). No. 6. Father's 
Darling (upright oval). No. 7. Fountain’s Abbey. No. 8. A 
Woodland Scene. No. 9. ‘The Happy Autumn Fields’ 
(from nature). No. 10. Selecting the Wedding Dress (a 
universal favorite). 

‘*T hold the collection at a thousand dollars, and will sell 
it as a collection, or will sell the pictures separately. Can 
you, my dear Mrs. Thayer, use your inflaence—which I 
know to be so great—in aiding me to make this disposal of 
my cherished work? Withlove, Mrs. A. G. MILLIs,’”’ | 


I handed the note to my husband ; we were at the 
breakfast-table. Having read it, he remarked, casually, | 


that he should have supposed she would be better 
versed in good usage than to sign her name with the 
title ‘‘ Mrs,” 

**It does not surprise me,” I said, ‘‘ because I have 
no basis upon which to butld my conception of Mra 
Millis. I know nothing of her past, and never shall. | 
have sometimes wished that I knew her given name; it 
feems as if that would, somehow, give me a key to her 
life. That is only a whim of mine, I know. She © 
seems to me a remarkable woman, but in just what way 
I can never decide ; whether it is courage or craft, fatth 
or imagination, which keeps her up, I do not know.” 

‘* We will help her if we can, anyway,” sald my hus- 
band, as we rose from the table. 

We were not able, however, to accomplish anything in 
this matter, and the ‘‘ studio” was closed, Mr. Harmon ~ 
holding the pictures for the rent. As nothing was said 
about the painting classes, I surmised that they had 
already run out. 

Soon after this a funny incident occurred. I was 
calling upon my friend Mrs. Winthrop, and she gave 
me some fine Malaga grapes, asking as she did so: 

‘* Whom shall I send some of these to? You always 
know where things will do the most good. They came 
to Mr. Winthrop direct from Spain this week. They 
are perfect now, and we cannot use half of them. You 
must take home a basket of them when you go.” 

‘*Do you know Mrs. Millis ?” I asked. 

“*Ob! yes,” she answered, with a half-puzzled look 
coming into her face; ‘‘she is the strangest woman 
Il ever saw. Don’t you think so ?” | 

‘Yes. But she needs a little comfort, I think, just 
now. Send her some.” 

*“*T will,” was Mrs, Winthrop’s reply. 

The next morning Walter Millis brought to my door 
& smal] basket of Malaga grapes, with one of his moth. 
er’s characteristic notes : 

“‘My dear Mrs. Thayer’’ (she wrote), ‘‘ my friend Mrs. 
Winthrop sends me, this afternoon, from her greenhouse ”’ 
(poor Mrs. Millis! Mrs. Wintbrop had indeed a greenhouse, 
but she did not raise Malaga grapes in it!) ‘‘a basket of 
delicious grapes. I want you to share the feast with me. 
This is a good day with me, and, I believe, a herald of 
brighter days to come. You know the words of the poet— 

‘When comforts are declining, 
He grants the soul again 
A season of clear shining, 
To cheer it after rain !’ 


** Always gratefully your friend, Mrs. A. G. MILLIs.” 

I laid the grapes soberly in the bow! with their fellows 
which I had brought home with me the day before, and 
then, sitting down again to my sewing, I “‘ cried tears,” 
as we say of little children when they are really 
grieved. 

The twisted threads of motive in that poor little note, 
in the action, in the woman! And did I not know that 
her children were in need of food and clothing? I 
thought then that I could never try to help Mrs, Millis 
again. When I told my husband, he said, briefly : 

‘It was simply an investment. Those grapes were 
her stock in trade this morning, and she tried to work 
them, as the slang phrase has it, ‘for all they were 
worth.” 

‘*Don’t, dear!” I exclaimed. This masculine view 
of the matter was more than ‘‘my most voiceless 
thought ” could bear. 

Since the cutting short of her artistic career, Mrs. 
Millis was doing plain sewing—that is, when she could 
get ittodo. Idid my utmost to induce the ladies of 
our church to send work to her, but I found there was a 
general prejudice abroad agalast her, because, as people 
said, ‘‘she never paid her bills, but was in debt every- 
where.” | 

All these things together had made me a little sharp- 
edged against Mrs. Millis, and, meeting her after serv- 
ice one night, I made bold to say : 

‘I have tried to get work for you, Mrs. Millis, but, 
to tell you the truth, people are not so ready to help you 
as they would be if you kept your business affairs in 
better shape ; in short, there is a complaint that you do 
not pay your bills.” 

She met this without faltering, even smiling gravely, 
although I noticed that she grew perceptibly paler. 

‘It did not, of course, occur to these persons who 
say this of me that I might be better able to pay this 
indebtedness if they were to employ and compensate 
my services as seamstress or {n some other capacity.” 

I hardly knew how to reply, and she went on, more 
nearly laying bare her sad condition than I ever knew 
her to, before or after : 

‘‘Mrs. Thayer, I want to work. I would not be 
ashamed to do any service, however humble, if I could 
find it todo. It is nota pleasure to me to see my chil- 
dren suffer. I can bear anything better than that. But 
what can I do? All I nave tried has been brought to 
naught. The matters you speak of will be settled in 
time. What can be expected? We must live!” -She 
said this with a naive dignity, and with a light in her 
eyes which caused me to leave her, feeling more than 
commonly conscious of my own inferiority, 
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The week before Christmas some friends were spend- 
ing an evening with us, and we were having & merry 
time roasting oysters on the shell over the grate fire in 
the back parlor. The air was full of the goodly odor 
and of our laughing, when the servant ushered some 
. one into the front parlor, who had rung the bell with- 
out our hear!ng {ts sound. 

Holding up my finger to check the nolse which was 
st!ll going on, I advanced to receive the new-comer. 
The room was dimly lighted, but I recognized at once 
the chilly rustle of that gray silk dress. It was Mrs. 

Millfs. Ishall never forget how shadowy, how spectral, 
she looked, standing there just outside the circle of 
brilliant warmth and light. She had grown gaunt and 
_hollow-eyed, and I noticed that she wavered as she 
walked. | 

“‘T will not detain you from your friends 8 moment, 
Mrs. Thayer. I will choose another time. I should not 
have come in in the evening, but I was passing, and as 
the distance {s a little long—” 

I interrupted her to make her take a seat, while I 
turned on the Jight and sat down beside her. She was 
carrying some books wrapped in paper. Yfelding to 
my persuasion, she told her errand. 

‘‘T merely thought you might like to Jook at these 
volumes. They are holiday books, and really works of 
art.” 
She went onto open and dilate upon the merits of 
these books, as if her enthusiasm and hopefulness had 
-pever known a check. I watched her in something 
like amazement, wondering if her spirit were un«juench- 
able. Of course I told her I would order one of the 
books. She rose to go, when, with a sudden impulse, 
I pushed her gently back in her chair, and sald : 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Millis, you must taste of our oysters, and 
see if they are not good.” : 

She looked up at me, her eyes so big and dark, and 
said.not a word, only her lips trembled a little. 

- I brought the oysters to her, with a biscuft, and she 
ate them all, very quietly. Some way, I could not talk 
to her the while. 

When all was eaten, and she started to leave, she sald, 
in her old way : 

‘* Your oysters are delicious, Mrs. Thayer; that is 
certainly a very superior method of roasting them. I 
- ghall have to recommend it to my friends. Itaffords so 
much pleasure, besides the mere gratification of the 
palate. I will bid you good-evening,” and she went out 
again into the dark, bitter night. : 

I learned afterward, what I had partly guessed at the 
time, that she had not tasted food that day since break- 
fast. 

At Christmas the Millis fam{ly recelved from various 
persons, acting in concert, gifts of clothing and stores, 
which made them comfortable for some weeks at least. 
Mrs. Miilis herself was equipped with a black worsted 
dress, and the gray silx—her wedding-dress, I found 

afterwards—was laid back in the seclusion to which it 
geemed best fitted. 

In January Mrs. Millis began the publication of a 
magazine, literary and domestic, entitled ‘‘ The Home.” 
One number only was published. 

After this, at various times through the winter and 
spring, she canvassed Atterbury as agent for books and 
pictures, cheap jewelry, essences, articles of clothing, 
thread, needles, even coffee and tea. I could but won- 
der at the fresh interest and zeal which she manifested, 
as she appeared in my parlor, with each new article. 
She never alluded to the fact that she had attempted a 
surprising number of new enterprises, or appeared to 
find anything unpleasant or mortifying in the situation. 
lt was, indeed, amusing to see the readiness with which 
she appropriated the stock phrases of agents, always 
speaking of * handiing,” what she tried to sell, of ‘‘ tak- 


jug this territory,” and using other little cheap technical- [ 
| this for a moment. 


ities of the trade with a simple and evident satisfaction. 

But ali the while she grew thinner and paler. Her 
boy Walter used to try to sell te wooden balls and other 
things at the street corners. Her little girl took care of 
somebody's baby. I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that she had enough to eat, at least. 

We were absent from Atterbury from July to Octo- 
ber. After our return Mrs, Donelly was at the house 
one day at work, and I asked her if she knew how Mrs. 


Millis was getting along. : 
‘Gone, ma’am,” she answered me—‘‘ hook and line, 


bag and baggage—gone to Ohler.” 

1 was much surprised ; a little, perhaps, relieved. 

‘* Has she friends there ?” I asked. 

‘* Yes, ma’am ;@ brother, ma’am, and accordin’ to her 
~ tell he’s one of the mighty ones there where she’s went. 
And, shure, and 1 couldn't help thinkin’ it was high 
time he did somethin’ for the family, for that woman has 
peddiled this and peddled that till 1 don’t belave, ma’am, 
there’s no trumpery goin’ she ain't peddled, an’ what 
she’é na’ done next if this brother hadn't ha’ turned up, 
I’m beat if I know.” 

I winced in spirit for Mrs. Millis at the word ‘‘ ped- 
dle,” but made no sign. 

Before long I received a letter from Mrs, Millis, | 


written in an obscure town in Ohio, 
and fluent, as her notes had always been. 


It was dignified 
There was an 


| opening in the town, she wrote, for a select school, and 


in this congenial employment she now looked forward 
to spending the coming years. She was assured of 
pupils from the very best families, and the prospect 
could hardly be brighter. She had been induced to 
leave Atterbury, to which she was warmly attached, 
and where she had received only kindness, on account 
of her husband’s health, which she feared was failing 
more and more. A change was often beneficial, and she 
was hoping much from the healthful and invigorating 
ciimate cf the lake region, etc., etc. 

I heard no more from Mrs. Millis fora year and over, 
when a newspaper reached me, in which I found 
marked a notice of the death of her husband. In reply 
to the note of sympathy which I sent her she wrote to 
me that she was coming back, with her children, to 
Atterbury. ‘‘I went out full,” she wrote, ‘‘and the 
Lord is bringing me back empty. I have no longer 
human support whereon to lean, but my faith is un- 
shaken in Him who has promised to be a father to the 
fatherless, and the widow’s God.” The climate, she 
said, had not justified her expectations, and she found 
a change imperative on her own account, as she feared 
her health was serfously impatred. 

It did not occur to me to wonder what had become of 
the select school. 

Accordingly, in another month, Mrs. Millis, in decent 
widow’s weeds, her face paler, thinner, sadder than we 
had seen it before, was among us again. She called 
upon me, and I listened with ‘‘ sad civility ” to her plans 


fidence and assurance seemed chastened but not subdued ; 
but for me—I had not her imagination—the prospect was 
too dreary to contemplate. 

I did not see Mrs. Millis often in the following months, 
as the prolonged illness of one of my children absorbed 
me almost completely ; but she came to me, at last, ona 
raw November morning. She had been ‘‘ on my mind,” 
as we say, for weeks, with a vague sense of trouble ; but 
I was not prepared for the grievous change I saw in her. 
She was much emaciated, her eyes had become glassy 
and deeply sunken, and an incessant cough made it 
difficult for her to speak. She carried a small circular 
package, and I instinctively wondered what she was 
‘trying to introduce” this time. 

‘* What has happened, Mrs. Millis ?” I exclaimed, as I 
seated her in the easiest chair in the room, which I drew 


up to the fireside. ‘‘ Are you ill ?” 
~§She smiled, and her smile was still wonderfully 
bright. 


‘* Thank you, Mrs. Thayer,” she sald ; and her voice 
was as quiet and her manner as composed as ever, 
except for the interruption of the cough. ‘‘ You should 
not take so much trouble, and yet this is very comfort- 
able. I enjoy the fire.” . 

A chill wonder struck me if she had been sitting 
without fire at home. 

‘* Yes,” she continued, quietly, ‘‘I am undoubtedly 
suffering from pulmonary consumption. Dr. Lansing 


his conclusion coincided perfectly with my own.” 

I expressed my sorrow and surprise, and asked how 
long the disease had been upon her. 

‘‘ T suppose it was contracted last winter,” she replied, 

ut the germs have been dormant, as it were, in my 
system until this fall. It has now declared itself plainly, 
and is advancing with great rapidity. It is, in fact, 
what is generally known as ‘ quick consumpiion.’ ” 

‘* But, Mrs. Millis,” I said, ‘‘ it is not too late for you 
to be helped. With proper treatment the progress of 
the disease may be stoppsd. Do not be depressed with 
regard to yourself.” 

A severe fit of coughing prevented her replying to 


‘*I beg your pardon,” she whispered, panting ; ‘‘ this 
cough must be most annoying. Thanks for your kind 
encouragement, but the disease in this case is of the 
incurable type.” 

There was silence between us for some moments, and 
Mrs. Millis was the first to speak. Her attitude, as she 
lay back in the easy chair, showed extreme weakness 
and languor, but there was no weakening of courage. 
The look in her eyes as she spoke to me now was in- 
trepid. 

‘« Life has been full of compensations to me, as well as 
cares; and we know it better than we do the grave. 
And yet, Mrs. Thayer, I am not sorry to go, except for 
my children.” 

Again there was a long pause, and once I was sure I 
saw through my tears that her lip quivered. But she 
came no nearer to losing her self-command. 

‘* My effects will be solid to-morrow,” she said, break- 
ing the silence, ‘‘ for the benefitof my children. Ihave 
been looking everything over this morning, and I have 
brought you, Mrs, Thayer, this plate’—opening the par- 
cel in her lap; ‘‘it is the last piece of my mother’s 
wedding china. I could not haveit sold. I wanted to 


give you some trifilng thing to express the gratitude I 


for opening a tiny shop in Atterbury. Her own con- 


gave my case a thorough investigation last evening, and 


feel for the unfailing kindness you have shown me. I 
know that a certain value {gs now attached to antique 
ware, which made me venture to bring {t to you, small 
a token as it is of what I feel,” and she handed me the 
plate. 

She told me the plans for her brief future. She 
would go as soon as possible to Providence, to the Clty 
Hospital. Mer children would go to the city with her, 
apd board in the neighborhood of the hospital, in order 
that she might see them daily. After her d ath they 
would return to Ohio. Everything was calmly and 
lucidly arranged. She did not think she would néed 
any help. Her brother could not come on, but funds 
would be forthcoming to defray all necessary expenses. 

When she was ready to go, I sent for a nelghbor’s car- 
riage to take her home, although she protested against 
making so much trouble, insisting that she was strong 
enough to waik—to me, looking at her there with the 
shadow of death upon her face ! 

Her ‘‘ effects” were sold, with a cash result of four- 
teen dollars and twenty cents, and, as soon after as 
everything could be arranged, she departed for the 
hospital in Providence. 

I went down to see her In a few weeks. I thouzht as I 
went that the time must have come when, if ever, she 
would show the white feather. Death must be hard at 
hand now, and {if her courage had been based upon a 
certain artifictal trick of imagination or turn of tempera- 
ment, as I had often been ready to think, death would 
find her stripped and shaken now. I dreaded the inter- 
view. 

I found her sitting up in bed, with pillows behind her, 
sawing on a small biack dress for her little girl. The 
chlidren, looking dull and pale, were turning over the 
leaves of picture-books at the foot of the bed. si—t*™ 

She welcomed me with her old smile and outstretched 
hands, | 

“It isso very kind,” she whispered (she could not 
speak aloud now)—‘‘so very kind of you to come—so 
like you. I am finding how many friends I have. 
Good Mrs. Doneily—a worthy woman, but in humble 
circumstances—has sent me chickens from Atterbury, 


and fruilt—such a delicate, thoughtful attention! I felt 
it so keenly !” 
Everything, she said, had gone so well withher. She 


had been able to makea fine white shirt for her boy ; she 
showed it to me, and it was exquisitely done. Now she 
thought she should be able to finish the little drezs for 
Flora; no, I could not take it to make for her—the 
children thought it would be such a comfort to wear 
clothes that dear mamma had made. They knew now— 
she had told them—about her goliig away, and they were 
to be brave children, and behave nicely on the long 
journey to their uncle’s. 

‘* Fiora bears it best,” she whispered, yet lower : ‘‘ my 
poor boy’s heart is broken,” and her eyes grew dim with 
tears, 

But the old smile and the old way came back—the un- 
daunted courage, the brave face ; and I came away with 
my poor little theories of imagination and temperament - 
at their lastebb. I could say now only, ‘‘O woman 
great is thy faith !” ; 

And yet Mrs. Henry, who was on the train, going home 
that night, told me that she had “‘ seen almost from the 
very first that Mrs. Millis was—well, to say it right out, 
a crank, don’t you know ? and she had not cared to have 
anything more to do with her.” 

The word ‘‘crank” has of late become as great a 
convenience to dealers in benevolence as the words 
‘“‘ malaria” anc ‘‘ nervous prostration” have become to 
medical practitioners. 

When I went again they told me that the end was 
very near. I found the hush of death in the room. 
Tue children, on the bed beside her, were clinging to 
their mother’s hand, and sobbing softly. She had pre- 
pared them well for this hour. Besides myself and 
those in charge, no friend was present. I noticed this, 
thankful that I had come; but with the thought came 
those words : 


‘* How think ye, the end ? 
Did I say ‘ without friend ’ ? 
Say, rather, from marge to blue marge 
The whole sky grew her targe, 
With the sun’s self for visible boss, 
While an Arm ran across, 
Which the earth heaved beneath like a breast, 
Where she was safe prest !”” 


There was calm, even exaltation, on the poor, worn 
face. This was plainly to her the hour of her deliver- 
ance. 

I leaned over to catch what she wanted to gay to me. 

‘*God has come to the rescue,” she whispered. “ I 
was getting very tired.” 

She spoke only once more: ‘‘I shall make no more 
mistakes. .. . Oh, what rest!” 

She sank rapidly away after this untll she died. 


I came away from that awful majesty of death 
thankful that there had been at last an Arm laid bare 
for her defense, toward whom we all had been so cold 
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‘ A SAINT. 


By WALTER MORISON. 


= ALUTE the beloved Persis,’’ said St. Paul 


To the Church at Rome; and thee, saint of to-day, 
We greet, thus meeting on life’s common way. 
No shining task is thine, observed of all: 
Thou toilest screened within thy garden small. 
Thy plot of ground tended with faithful care— 
Thy hearthstone white, thy children taught their prayer— 
Happicr thy husband than the squire in hall. 
- Thy cap’s a nimbus rourd thy honest head ; 
Eye upon work is as in worship bent; 
Prayer thy grave face, thine arms in toil outspread , 
That gathered fruit into the basket shed 
An offering poured to God doth represent. 


‘* Much in the Lord thou, too, hast laboréd !’’ 
—/[Selected. 


THE MANNA OF LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
By Mrs C. F. WILDER. 


‘“‘ The person love does to us fit, 
Like manna, has the taste of all in it.”’ 

WISE philosopher has said that friendship may be 

said to require natures ‘‘ so rare and costly, each 
so well tempered and so happily adapted, and withal so 
circumstanced, that its satisfaction can very seldom be 
assured.” There is such imperfection that {t cannot 
subsist ; the manna offered becomes sour to the taste, 
and cannot be warmed over for another meal when 
once the flavor has been injured. Friends are not made 
in a moment, and never made fully grown. They 
begin as the germ of the acorn, and it takes years to 
attain the strong trunk, the far-reaching branches, the 
deep-growing roots, that defy heat, cold, sunshine, 
storm, or time. 

But if we do have friends, and love them, why don’t 
we oftener tel] them so while they have ears to hear and 
eyes to see and heart to respond? Why are our lips 
closed to expressions of love and endearment untf! our 
beloved are beyond our reach ? What is it that hinders 
us from pouring out our hearts in gratitude for those 
who to us bring in their garments healing and fragrance 
borrowed from the very bloom of Paradise ? 

A dear friend who one day went home to heaven, 
when she started for a large Eastern city to consult the 
most eminent physicians, with the vain hope that they 
might be able to do what lesser skill had failed to ac- 
complish, wrote a tender good-by, and in the note was 
a little card of lilies and gentians upon which she penned 
the following: ‘‘ Shall I thank God for the green sum- 
mer, the mild air, the frui‘s the flowers ; for the clouds, 
the stars, and all that makes this world so beautiful, and 
not for the good and beautiful beings I have known and 
loved init? Are they not sweeter and dearer to me 
than the flowers? Are they not higher than the stars ? 
Are they not more to me than all things else in making 


beautiful my life ?” 
How often to us our friends make a red-letter day 


intercalated into the most prosaic life, if we would only 
* recognize it as such, and stop long enough to think 


about and rejoice in it! If such days came only once in 
a lifetime, we would remember them as a time from 
which to date lesser events, but, coming every now and 
then, we accept the day as only a l{ttle choicer gift from 
the Father’s hand than the day! past or the day that 
follows. The mail brings letters of pecullar interest 
and loving remembrances that warm the heart. A 
neighbor on the road to Jericho binds up a wound, 
pours on the oil, and feeds us with milk and honey, 
making for us the sun to shine brighter and the birds to 
sing sweeter. Callers drop into our rooms with a look 
of heaven-born love in their eyes, and teach us to drink 
from newly discovered springs, and give that manna to 
eat of which the unloved know not. And the truth 
and tenderness we receive we also give. We show to 
our friend our face, our heart, not our side, our back. 
They are ours, and we are theirs, not alone for sunny 
days and brookside rambles, but when the northeast 
winds blow and rough hillsides are to be climbed. They 
sorrow, and we weep and pray; they rejoice, and we 
do that harder thing to the mean soul—rej ice with 
them. We give friendship—not diluted, but the essence 
of entireness—and receive in return perfect trust. We 
are to each other ‘‘ asphodel and heart’s-ease ”—tonic and 
rest. We nourish each other when dead as did tne 
asphodel planted in the sepulchers of old, and, at every 
meeting, present to each its white star blossom of hope 
and beauty. When weary and heavy laden, we together 
seek the heart-rest found in a higher and deeper friend- 
ship and communion than even we can give each other, 
but sweeter because of the ‘‘ two or three.” 

Do you remember the portrait Elizabeth Browning 
paints in one of her sweet poems of a friend she loves ? 
So ought we to draw the pictures of our friends, with 
their low, sweet voices, to which we listen as to softest 
music, hushing our own that we may the better listen to 


why we love them so. 


theirs. And for many of our friends, if we were to 
paint their pictures, we might well draw a halo around 
their heads and call them sainis, for we know God 
loves them and has set them apart, even though the 
church has not yet recognized the fact. And that Is 
It is not themselves wo love, but 
their beauty, their radiance. 

One cold philosopher says that ‘‘ friends such as we 
desire are dreams and fables,” and we do not wonder 
when he only wishes for them as he does for his books, 
to use in case of needed help. Of course, friendship, 
like the immortality of the soul, is seemingly too good 
to be true, but when once belleved in, accepted, and 
rejoiced over, passeth all understanding. When looked 
for early, while the dew is on the ground, and gathered 
fresh every day, it can be taken as ‘‘ bread which the 
Lord hath given you to eat,” ard will be delicious to the 
taste. 


WESTERN METHODS. 


WESTERN correspondent of one of our dally 

papers gives some rules that are posted con- 
spicuously in a school-room {n lower Arizona. The 
teacher {is an enthusiast in the use of good English, and 
insists on Its use in his school-room. Therules that this 
teacher has made imperative {n his schoo]-room might 
find a conspicuous place in many families in the East, 
where the educated ear {gs frequently offended by the 
mispronunciation of the most common words. His 
rules are : 

** My scholars must not pronounce dreadful, dretful; or 
catch, ketch; or newspaper, noospaper ; or society, sassiety ; 
or February, Febuary; or Massachusetts, Masschusetts ; 
or eleven, leven; or height, hithe; or drought, drowthe. 
They must not say fur for for, or git red of for get rid of. 
They must not say anywheres, or nowheres, or anyways, or 
a long ways, or those sort of things, or those kind, for that 
sort and that kind. They must not say he don’t for he 
doesn’t, and they must never use the word ain't. They 
must soften the u in such words as duty and opportunity, 
and not pronounce them dootg and opportoonity. They 
must not drop final g’s, or leave out of words their h’s. 
They must not half pronounce, must not say gray deal for 
great deal. Every word demands the full, authorized, ver- 
bal mention of all its letters.”’ 

The correspondent says this teacher’s method of teach- 
ing ‘is very original, and his success, considering the 
environment of his pupils, marvelous. 


** How does he teach? Largely by talking and reading 
and by reference. He asks no child to learn anything by 
heart. He promises no child any reward but that which 
comes from the pleasure of success. He adapts himself to 
the mental grade of the different pupils, and does not put 
all of those who are of the same height and age at the same 
work. His pupils read their history and geography and 
philosophy, and talk of them while reading. They learn to 
spell as they go along, and to compose as they read.”’ 


A method that does not allow of marks, but does allow 


of thought. 


MARKETING. 
II. 


By Hawks OAKLEY. 


HE impulse to revisit the market was too strong to 

be resisted this morning, and after a short car ride 

I found myself once more reveling in the delights of 
fruit, flowers, vegetables, and game. The first thing 
that awakened my interest was a very dark-looking piece 
of meat, which the stallman told me was venison, and 
also added that if it was good it would have a great deal 
of fat—in fact, could not have too much fat. If there is 
none of this article on the back, {t is a very poor quality 
of meat, and will always eat dry and tasteless. Tomy 
amazement, the man added that venison was considered 
highly nutritious and very wholesome. It is in market 
from August to January. Now a pile of soft little 
squirrels attracted me, and the owner informed me that 
they were considered nutritious and good eating from 
September to December. ‘‘ What curlous-looking birds 
are these ?” I next remarked, and the answer came 
promptly, ‘‘ Those are canvas-back ducks, and are very 
fine birds of their kind. Of all the duck tribe these are 
considered the finest. The best test fora fine wild duck 
is in their superior weight, and by feeling behind their 
legs they will be found to be plump and full, and, of 
course, fat. Their season is from November to Decem- 
ber. ‘‘ Partridges,” said the man, ‘are found in great 
plenty in our markets from September to January ; but 
they are best, especially the chicken partridge, in 
October and November. Just glance at these fine 
prairie hens! They are what some people call grouse, 
and are a fine game bird. You see they resemble the 
partridge somewhat in color, form, and size; but their 
marking is more regular or barred on the breast. The 
tall feathers, as you observe, are fan-like, but quite short 
and thick, and the neck has on either side a feathery 
mane hanging down. The season for grouse is about 
the same as that for partridges. If you enjoy quail, buy 
them during the winter months, as they are then in their 


prime and most plentiful. They are a very fine bird. 
Here,” continued the game man, “is a bird which few 


people know about. It is a woodcock, and is to be 
found in market from July to November, and is most 
excellent eating. This bird isat its prime in October, 
when the head will be found to be large and somewhat 
triangular, and the eyes will be fixed high in the head. 
The body is about the size of the quail, and a fine bird 
will weigh half a pound. Do you know snipe? They 
are small, but excellent eating, and are found at their 
best through March and April. Reed-birds are very 
plentiful and good during September and October. Now, 
with your permission,” said my showman, ‘‘I will pass 
you on to my nelghbor, the fishman, who, I am sure, 
will do all in his power to instruct you as to the contents 
of his stall.” Accordinyly I was ‘‘ passed on,” and found 
it a decidedly amusing process. The first remark my 
new informant made was, ‘‘ Let me give you a general 
test for fresh fish, and afterwards we will examine the 
different kinds. The body of afresh fish will be quite 
firm and stiff, the eyes will stand out full and clear, the 
gills will be bright red, and the fins firm and not hang 
ing down or moving about as the fish Is moved. In 
almost a!l kinds of fish, when fresh, you will find the 
scales bright and silvery. Silmon,” said the fishmonger, 
‘‘is the most savory and nutritious of all fish, and 
usually commands the highest market price. The best 


salmon have small heads, and are quite thick through 


the shoulders. Their usual weight runs from six to 
twelve pounds each. The middle cut is the best. When 
separated the flesh should appear quite red, solid, and 
flaky. They are in season from March to September. 
Here are a few fine Spanish mackerel ; but they will be 
more plentiful from June to September. You see their 
general appearance {s similar to the spring mackerel, 
but they are a much larger fish, and without the dark 
lines on the sides. In place of the lines, however, you 
will find three or four rows of pale yellow spots. Their 
weight ranges from two to elght pounds, Now look at 
these striped bass. You see that this one tips the scales 
at one pound ; and these smal! fish are the best for fry- 
ing. Above this weight they should be broiled. Have 
you noticed that the color of the back {s a blufsh-brown, 
with silvery sides and lighter underneath ? They arein 
market from July to August, and again from December 
to February.. They are in their prime, however, from 
September to November. In the spring months they 
run guite small, and make excellent pan fish. Now,” 
said the fishman, ‘‘ here is an excellent spring fish—the 
s3a bass. The color, as you percelve, is blue-black, and 
the fins are a lighter blue. They run from half a pound 
to elght pounds in weight, and are {n season from May 
to October. Of course,” continued the dealer, ‘‘ you 
know what fish this is ?’ and as he spoke he held up a 
rather large silvery gray fish. ‘It is a shad,” I replied, 
‘‘and I have heard that when. fresh their gills are cf 
quite a crimson red, the body is firm, and the scales are 
very bright; but when the gills begin to turn a whitish 
blue, the eyes become sunken, and the fish handles soft, 
itis unfic toeat.” ‘‘ You are right,” said the fishman, 
‘** but let me add a little to what you say. Shad weigh 
from three to five pounds, and they begin to appear in 
our markets in small numbers as early as February, and 


are good until the middle of May. That pile of fish © 


yonder bear their name on their backs, for no one could 
take them for anything bu’ blackfish. They are in the 
market from June to December, and they weigh from 
three-quarters to five pounds. Blucfish, also, are exce!- 
lent eating, and they run from two to six pounds, and 
are in season from June to October. Do you see that 
bluish-gray fish with white underneath, and which shows 
several of the prismatic colors ? Well, that is one of the 
finest of its tribe. It is a whitefish, and comes from the 
cool waters of our large lakes. You will always find 
them in market in the spring and summer months. 
Those who have made it a study say that you can live 
longer on whitefish than on any other kind. Their 
average weight is from two to four pounds. Codfish are 
in season from October to May, and their weight runs 
from two to ten pounds. When fresh the tlesh {s firm 
and flaky. Several parts of the codfish are used for food 
when properly prepared. The tongue is separated from 
the head when first caught, and this, with the air- 
bladder, are called ‘sounds and torgues,’ which are 
cured and found on sale. They are considered 
very nutritious. No doubt you are aware that had- 
dock has something the same appearance as cod,” 
sald the man. ‘‘ The size and color are similar, and both 
fish have a black line running along each side from the 
gills to the tail. Haddock appears in market with 


the cod, and is very good eating during the winter 


months. Here is a mostaccommodating member of the 
finny tribe,” said the marketman, ‘‘ for there is seldom, 
if ever, a time when halibut is out of market. When 
good, the flesh should be pearly-white in color, and it {s 
considered very nutritious. That taken from a fish 
weighing from fifty to seventy-five pounds is considered 
the best. If the flesh be yellowish-white, it is apt to be 
strong and unwholesome. They are in their prime from 
March to May. Do you know what brook-trout look 
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like ?” inquired my instructor. ‘‘ They are a small fish 
with mottled head and back, and are of a brownish- 
green and yellow color. Their sides are of a bluish-gray 
covered with large yellow and crimson spots, and the 
belly is of a silvery white. The inside of the mouth has 
a black appearance. Brook trout are found in market 
weighing from half a pound to four pounds, and their 
season appears to be from March to August. There are 
no nicer pan-fish, when well cooked,than smelt. Their 
backs are of a pale ol{ve-green, with silvery sides and 
a satin like band extending its whole length. They weigh 
from two to four ounces, and are in season from October 
to April. When fresh they have an odor much like that 
of cucumbers ; but when stale they lose this pleasant 
odor, and also their usual flavor.” As I turned a corner 
of the fizh stall I caught sight of a mass of glowing 
color, and feeling suddenly that flowers were more 
attractive than fish, even when their study was made 
interesting by an intelligent fishman, I made a mony 
retreat to the other end of the market. 


HOW TO MAKE A NICE PERMANENT 
LAWN. 


By A. B. ALLEN. 


EVEL the ground as well as possible for this, in 
front of and around the house, as far as desired to 
extend theJawn ; and if tho soil is not rich, it should be 
made so by ebundant stab’e manure or good vegetable 
compost. It would be better to spread this evenly over 
the whole surface early in November, or as soon after 
as conventent, rather than wait till spring. By that 
time, if stable manure {s used, It will be well rotted, and 
easily turned in, while during winter it has helped to 
warm the ground and partially fertilize it. 

As soon as the frost is out, put in the surface-soll 
plow, following right after with the subsoller, so as to 
get as deep a tilth as possible. This is {mportant, for 
the deeper it is made the better the grass will resist a 
summer’s drought, and form a thicker, finer, and more 
permanent turf. 

If ove is anxious now for an immediate growth 
of grass, harrow very fine, sow the seed, and roll 
the surface perfectly smooth. Then, unless the turned- 
up soll is moderately rich, give it a liberal top-dressing 
of some commercial fertilizer, such as guano, bone-dust 
sawipgs, or superphosphate. Now carefully plant such 
trees and shrubbery as are desirable, and they wil) grow 


rapidly. But rather than sow the grass seed this spring 


it would be better to cultivate the ground with potatoes, 
and leave seeding it till early the following spring. By 
so doing, and with the second plowing and harrowing 


then, the surface and subsoil become more perfectly 


incorporated together, and form a superior tilth. 

Several different kinds of grass seed are often recom 
mended’ by dealers to be mixed with each other and 
sowed at the same time. But as these have a different 
and uneven growth, they are apt to form a patchy and 
unsightly turf. Tho best grass for a lawn of primitive 
soil is redtop, also called herds-grass, sowing three bush- 
elsto the acre, as the grass then springs up very thick, 
and prevents the growth of weeds. If one pleases to 
add six to eight quarts of white clover to this, he may 
do so, but avoid red clover, as it grows too coarse stems 
for a fine lawn. If the soil be of a limestone formation, 
a better seeding would be two bushels of Kentucky blue 
grass, one bushel of redtop, and eight quarts of white 
clover. The former would make little growth the first 
year, hence the necessity of sowing the two latter with 
it. After this the blue grass would gradually root out 
all others, and form an admirable permanent sod. If It 
be sowed alone, then seed at least three bushels to the 
acre. 

The Scotch and English settling in America make 
handsome lawns of pure Italian ray grass, sowed at the 
rate of three bushels to the acre. This comes forward a 
little earlfer inthe spring and remains green later in 


autumn thau redtop. But special attention must be. 


given to cut this often, otherwise it becomes coarse a2d 
thins off somewhat. The same remarks may be applied 
to orchard grass, which {s still earlier and later, and thus 
treated it does not change from an even growth to the 
springing up of small tufts. 

Select trees to be planted on the lawn whose natural 
growth does not exceed fifteen feet, unless it is quite a 
large lawn of severe! acres, then a few taller trees placed 
at the widest distance apart may be admissible ; but do 
not let them stand so near the house as, if blown over, to 
endanger crushing or injuring it in their fall. Shrubs 
may be set single or massed ; in the latter case all should 
be of thesame kind, so as to blossom together, but thelr 
blossoms may be of different shadesorcolors. Properly 
disposed, these add a pleasing variety to the mass. 

If annual flowers are cultivated on the lawn, mounds 
of a foot or two in height in the center should be formed 
of fine good soil to grow them, then they will show 
much better than if on a flat surface. As any of 
them cease to bloom in the summer, they should be re- 


moved, snd others in blossom grown in pots put in their 
place. Perennials ought to be planted by themselves, 
then there would be no necessity of removal after pass- 
ing out of blossom. 

Use a lawn-mower Instead of a scythe, as this cuts the 
grass shorter and more evenly. If cut as often as it 
attains a height of two inches, it can be left on the lawn 
to protect the future growth from being scorched by « 
hot sun ; it will also rot there and keep up Its fertility 
80 well as to save the necessity of subsequent manuring 
except every few years with alight top-dressing of some 
fine commercial fertilizer. If stable manure, however, 
should ultimately be required, it ought to be spread on 
thickly early in December, and lie there till well thawed 
in spring; then raked off clean, and applied when 
needed to cultivate crops. ‘The leaching of this manure 
from rain and melting snow while Jying three or four 
months will be sufficient to fertilize the lawn, and after 
removal give the surface a clean, vivid appearance, 
which could not be done if the manure was spread on 
in the spring. If the soil be pretty well filled with veg- 
etable matter, a top-dressing of some good commercial 
fertilizer will answer Instead of stable manure, but this 
should be scattered over the lawn early in March. Do 
it on a calm day, otherwise the wind might carry off a 
part of it while falling from the hand to the ground. 
The use of alow epreading-machine for this purpose 
would obviate any loss, unless a very high wind pre- 
vailed. 


OFFICIAL REPORT. 


ROFESSOR WILEY, Chemist of the Department 

of Agriculture, has just published his report of 
the result of investigation on adulteration in dairy prod- 
ucts. In adulterating butter the report states the prin- 
ciple adulterants are beef fat and ‘‘ neutral lard ”’—fat 
from pork ; that these adulterations are easily detected, 
because used in such quantities, as they must be to 
make the adulterations profitable. The report con- 
tinues : 


‘‘[t is trne that a mixture can be made of different fats in 
which butter largely predominates, so nearly resembling 
pure butter as to make it difficult to detect the adulteration 
by chemica! means. In these cases, however, the crystalline 
characters of the added articles will often be a anfficient 
indication to prova their presence. In all other cases the 
determination of the soluble or volatile acids in the sample 
will give an idea at once of its purity. Add to this the 
determination of the specific gravity and of the melting 
point, and a careful examination with the microscope, and 
you will have sufficient data to enable you to say positively 
whether a given sample is adulterated or not.”’ 

Professor says of the wholesomeness of artificial 
butter : 

“The facts of the case are extremely plain and simple. 
Artificial butter made from the properly purified fat of 
perfectly healthy anima!s and from properly purified cotton- 
seed oil is not injurious to health. Careful experiments 
have shown that the digestibility of this artificial butter is 
slightly inferior to that of the genuinearticie. Onthe other 
hand, artificial butter made from the fat of diseased animals 
or improperly prepared may prove highly injurious to 
health. There are just grounds for suspicion that a part of the 
artificial butter occurring in commerce is manufactaored out 
of such material or by such processes as do not with cer- 
tainty exclude the danger of conveying to man disease, 
whether produced by vegetable spores or animal! parasites. 

‘*The possibility of injury to health from a carelessly 
prepared artificia] butter must therefore not be neglected. 
Candor, however, compels me to say that science can offer 
no valid objection to the manufacture and sale of an arti- 
ficial butter under its proper name when the said butter is 
properly and carefully prepared from the fat of perfectly 
healthy animals. Such an artificial butter is, moreover, 
pecullarly suited to packing for a long journey, since it 
retains its sweetness for a much longer period than genuine 
butter. I do not deny the possibility of the occurrence in 


artificial butter of all the vile substances which the public 


press have charged to have been found in it. I must say, 
however, that of the many samples of artificial butter which 
I have bought in the open market for examination, I have 
not yet found one which could be condemned on the ground 
of being injurious to health.’’ 

The adulteration of milk, Professor Wiley says, is 
mainly in the abstraction of cream and the addition of 
water. He says: 

‘*Tt should be remembered, however, that when the total 
solids present in milk are diminished by the abstraction of 
the fat, they may be restored to the normal number by the 
addition of sugar tothe milk. In fact, an adulterant for 
milk has been largely sold in San Francisco consisting of 
common salt, carbonate of soda, coloring matter made of 
caramel and sugar, which, dissolved in an appropriate 
amount of water, could be added to milk after the removal 
of the cream. Indeed, there is a suspicion that some foreign 
fat may be added to milk after the removal of the cream 
which will restore the fat content of the milk to its original 
number. The ease with which an emulsion can be made 
with lard or cotton-seed oil in milk deprived of its natural 
fat would suggest such a proceeding. In confirmation of 
this suspicion, I may state that an attempt to make some 
butter in the laboratory from cream purchased in the Wash- 
ington market was attended with unusualand inexplicable 
difficulties, and the butter finally obtained possessed physi- 


cal properties which showed that it was not derived from- 
pure cream. It is probable that milk adulteration is prac- 

ticed to a much greater extent than that of any other kind, 

and itis doubtful whether ten per cent. of the milk that 

reaches the table is whole milk. 

‘* The coloring matters which are used in milk and butter 
to impart the yellow tint which is characteristic have also 
been thoroughly investigated, and the methods of determi- 
nation discussed. The most common coloring matter, of 
course, is annotto, a vegetable substance, which does not 
seem to be in the least deleterious to health. In addition to 
these the following have also been employed : Turmeric, 
saffron, marigold leaves, yellow wood, carrot juice, and 
chrome yellow. Of these the only one tbat ts at all objec- 
tionable on the score of health is the last. The use of color- 
ing matter in butter has become so universal that it is not 
legally regarded as an adulteration. Its employment, how- 
ever, in the case of milk, where the yellow color has been 
entirely removed with the cream, deceives the eye, and be- 
comes to this extent a reprehensible frand. As a result of 
the whole investigation, {t appears that the best and most 
reliable methods of analysis have been pointed out and the 
successful practice of adulteration of butter or milk without 
fear of detection rendered impossible.” 


The grade of condiments offered in the market must 
be very poor, as Professor Wiley says : 


‘* Among eleven brands of mustard none was found which 
had not been adulterated. The more common adulterations 
are flour, yellow corn meal, hulls of white mustard seed, and 
turmeric for giving color. Gypsum was found in two sam- 
ples, and sand in one. Only one pure brand of pepper was 
found, and that was of English origin. Ginger is less 
commonly adulterated, but sometimes contains starchy 
matter, mustard hulls, maize and burnt shells, and 
turmeric.’’ 


Of the adulteration of beer Professor Wiley re- 
ports : 

‘‘The samples examined so far show very extensive use 
of salicylic acid, especially in the bottled beer. In the 
market in Washington none has been found in the keg beer. 
Out of thirty-two samples examined by the division, seven 
were found to contain salicylic acid. .Whether this is added 
by the brewers themselves or by the local bottlers has not 
been ascertained, but very probably the latter is the case. 
Bisulphate of lime has been found in very few cases to be 
present in any considerable quantities, the quantity found 
being no more than Is sufficient to account for the practice 
of sulphuring the casks.”’ 


Professor Wiley says that the use of alum in baking 
powders should be prohibited by law. Of the samples 
examined, many were found of an inferior grade, and 
largely adulterated ; the report under this head is not 
com piete, 


MOUNTAIN AIR. 


ee HERE shall we go thissummer ?” {s just now 

the beginning of many family conclaves, and, 
thanks to the constant agitation of the health question, 
the decision of ‘‘ Where shall we go?” is reached 
by different arguments from those of cnly a few years 
ago. What air is best for different people is as difficult 
a question to settle as what food is best ; for with afr, as 
with food, ‘‘one man’s meat {is another man’s poison.” 
The “ Medica] Journal ” says in regard to mountain air 
and the benefit of mountain climbing : 


to the value of pure alr, it is of ‘especial in 
elevated regions, and its good effects are the more evident 
the higher the climber ascends and the more muscular effort 
he puts forth in the ascent. The best inhalation apparatus, 
baths, and medicaments are of but temporary value if no 
compensation is made for the loss of vitality and of 
muscular tone, especially that of the heart and vessels ; if 
the blood stasis in the glands and other organs does not 
yield to an increased flow of blood in the arteries and veins ; 
if the thinned blood does not become thicker and more rich 
in albumen; if the accumulating carbonic acid not 
expelled by a more plentiful supply of oxygen; if the fat 
deposited in the body is not more rapidly oxidized ; and if 
the kidneys are not made to act more efficiently. But all 
these effects are produced, according to Jacobi, Loomis, 
Voit, Oertel, and other authorities, more certainly and more 
generally by mountain-climbing than in any other way 
whatever. After several weeks spent in mountain excur- 
sions, the condition of the patient is radically changed for 
the better. There is an elasticity in the mental processes in 
place of the former hebetude; will, thought, and impulse 
seem to move on wings; the formerly dull senses are 
sharpened, the formerly half-closed eyes sparkle, and the 
flabby cheeks become fuller and rosy ; the formerly prom- 
inent abdomen is reduced to more seemly dimensions, not- 
withstanding that food and drink are taken with greater 
relish ; and the chest is expanded. These changes, it is true, 
are not without their inconveniences to the patient as 
regards his apparel, for his unmentionables are found to 
have become too wide around the waist, while his coat, 
collar, and shirt are too small. The one who was before so 
heavy and dull now feels as elastic and springy as if the 
burden of earthly existence had been lifted from his 
shoulders, and, almost as in his childhood days, he goes 
running and springing along, and covers a distance of ten 
or twelve milesaday. He is no longer in the shape of a 
discontented and surly creature, a parody on man, but fits 
better in the ranks of other strong and happy beings ; he is 
possessed of a new spirit, the pulse beats more strongly, and 


| the tone of the entire circulatory system is better.’’ 
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MISS LYON’S WAY. 
PART II. 


By ANNA 


BOUT a fortnight after the affair of the essay, 

Hicks, nurse or seamstre's as opportunity 
offered, was hurrying up the street with her arms full 
of bundles, when she felt a drop of rain on her nose, 
followed by another and another in quick succession. 

‘Good land! who ever thought of its raining !” she 
exclaimed aloud, standing still for a moment to gaze 
reproachfully at the suddenly darkened sky. ‘‘I might 
ha’ known how it would be if I wore my new bunnit,” 
she went on, mentally. ‘‘ Serves you right, too, Matilda 
Hicks, for rigging yourself up in your Sunday best in 
hopes those little whippersnappers bebind the counters 
would be half-way civil to you | and now it’s going to rain 
cats and dogs, and you half a mile from home. Your 
new bunnit will look like all creation by the time vou 
get there, and you can’t get the use of your hands even 
to spread a handkerchief over it !” 

While she was thus lamenting her fate, a bright- faced 
boy passed her, walking briskly under a large umbrella, 
“nlenty big enough for two,” thought Miss Hicks, 
bitterly, ‘‘ if the least atom of Christian charity had hold 
of the handle.” To her astonishment, the boy turned 
suddenly, came back a few steps, and said, with a 
nleasant smile, ‘‘ We seem to be going the same way ; 
wouldn’t you like toshare my umbrella ?” 

** You might ha’ knocked me down with a feather,” 
Miss Hicks was heard to declare when relating this 
adventure ; but there was no sign of weakness in her 
prompt reply : 

you won't tip it so as to give me all the drippin’s.” 

The boy laughed, and promised to do his best, and 
the oddly assorted pair walked on together ; the woman 
gray and grim, with a face that bore the marks of 
anxious days and sleepless nights ; the boy smooth and 
rosy, looking as if nothing urpleasant had ever crossed 
his path. Relfeved of anxlety about her bonnet, Miss 
Hicks suddenly became conscious that her black cash- 
mere was endangered by the rain. 

‘Land alive!” she cried, pathetically, ‘‘ here’s my 
best gown dragging aleng in the wet, and I’ve been so 
distracted about my new bunnit that I never sensed it 
till this minnit. Just catch a-hold of them parcels, will 
you, while I turn the skirt wrong side out and save it 
what I can ?” 

The boy tock the bundles, and stood looking on with 
a twinkle in his eye while Miss Hicks availed herself 
of the opportunity to cover the cherished bonnet with 
her pocket-bandkerchief, and carefully gathered tbe 
hem of her skirt about her waist, till she looked as if she 
had surrounded herself with a huge cambric life-pre- 
server. 

** Now I guess I can manage them bundles,’’ she said, 
stretching out one hand. 

But the boy shook his head. 

** You'll have your hands full to keep up that skirt; 
I'll keep these. I ought to have taken them In the first 
place.” 

Miss Hicks strode on under the umbrella, in serene 
unconsciousness, her escort thought, that she differed 
in any wise from the dainty fizures they met (nobody 
passed them), enveloped im borrowed gossamers or scud- 
ding before the storm, their pretty spring suits hopeless- 
ly drenched. But the grim Miss Hicks was not so 
oblivious as he supposed. ‘‘ I’ve no call to spoil my 
clothes that I’ve slaved for, Jet alone the first new bunnit 
that I’ve had in three years, just because I’m walking 
with a little sprig of a lilly of the field, that toils not, 
neither does he spin,” she argued with herself. Yet, 
though she made no attempt to spare her benefactor’s 
pride, which, if she had but known it, was shielded 
from injury by a keen and ever-present sense cf humor, 
her sharp eyes, trained to quick observaiion, noted that 
she was as carefully guarded and 2s gallantly escorted 
as if she had been a vision of youth and beauty, and the 
heart of the stern old woman, who had hitherto re- 
garded all boys as her natural enemies, warmed toward 
the long-legged specimen at her side discoursing affably 
upon the last foot-ball match, though, so far as her 
understanding went, he might as well have been recit- 
ing Greek. 

** Ain't I taking you clear out of your way ?” she 
asked, suddenly, as they turned the last corner. 

‘Oh, no ; I don’t live very far off—over that way,” 
with a vague motion of the elbow tcward the setting 
sun. 

‘*T hain’t no way to thank you,” began Miss Hicks, 
as she took the bundles at last, before the door of the 
house where she lodged, ‘‘ but I would like to know your 
name ?” 

‘*On, Idon’t need any thanks,” replied the boy, in an 
off-hand tone, was just passing along favor J had 


done me the other day. My name doesn’t amount to 
much. I’m nobody but Tom Dewey.” 

‘* Well, young man,” replied Miss Hicks, impress{ve- 
ly, ‘‘ you don’t look it now, but there’s no telling, and 
if you ever should come down with anything, just send 
for Matilda Hicks, 75 South Street, and she'll pull you 
through, unless your time has come.” 

‘‘ Thank you, Miss Hicks,” laughed Tom, ‘‘ but I hope 
I sha’n’t need your services. Good-by.” 

‘Good by,” returned Miss Hicks, ‘‘ and you tell your 
ma, from me, that she has brought up one boy to be a 
gentleman clear through to the backbone, and no sham 
about him.” 

“Thank you,” replied Tom again, with shining eyes, 
‘‘but Iam afraid you bad not much opportunity for 
judging.” 


‘*T don’t need a whole piece of cloth to tell whether 


it’s part cotton or all wool; one sample will do,’ sald 
Miss Hicks, oracularly, as ethe disappeared behind the 
door her landlady held open for her, inspired to this act 
of courtesy by the amazing spectacle of Miss Hicks 
escorted by a young gentleman. 

‘*Tt ain’t hurt a mite,” observed that lady, taking off 
her bonnet and surveying it critically, ‘‘and nobody 
would know my dress had been out in the rain. But if 
I ever go flaunting down street In my gocd clothes again, 
just to be seen of men, you'll Know it. ’Tain’t every 
day you hit on an umbrella.” 

‘“Who was he ?’ demanded Mrs. Weaver, bursting 
with curicsity. 

‘‘ Land knows—I don’t !” answered Miss Hicks, with 
exasperating Indifference, passing on to her own room, 
whither she was followed by Mrs. Weaver, who had 
news to tell as well as to hear. 

‘‘ Where did you fall in with him ?” continued Mrs. 
Weaver. 

‘‘ Why, he come along just as it begun to pour, and 
you'd have thought he took me for the President's wife, 
by the way he offered me part of his umbrella and 
carried my parcels. That boy has a good mother; he 
shows it.” 

‘‘ Well,” broke in Mrs. Weaver, ready to part with 
her own news, ‘‘them Cooper children ain’t likely to 
have no mother, good or bad, if things goes on the way 
they’re begun.” 

‘*What ails the Coopers ?” asked Miss Hicks, care- 
lessly. 

‘* Well, a good deal, I should say,” retorted Mrs 
Weaver. ‘‘ Mrs. Cooperis fiaton her back with lung 
fever, and nobody to lift a hand to help her or to doa 
stroke of work but tbat little slip ef a L'zzle, only four. 
teen years old ; and there’s the little boys she’s took such 
pains with left to run in the street and learn all manner 
of wickedness; and, what with being broke of his rest 
and not getting his meals regular, ten to one but “e will 
give out again and lose his place, just as he was getting 
ahead a little,” went on the woman, who never was 
known to spoil a gloomy picture by injudicious flashes 
of light. 

‘*] don’t see why the boys can’t just as well go to 
school,” was all the reply Miss Hicks vouchsafed, as she 
reached for her bandbox. 

** Well, I thank the Lord I wasn’t born cold-hearted !” 
ejaculated Mrs. Weaver, slamming the door indignantly. 
She had spent nearly the whole afternoon in bewalling 
the fate that seemed about to overwhelm her neighbors, 
but she had not thought best to offer her services, since 
‘‘ she was no sort o’ use in a sick-room.” 


Left to herself, Miss Hicks carefully put away 


her bonnet, hung her cashmere over a chair to dry any 
possible dampness still remaining, and proceeded to put 
the tea kettle on for her solitary supper. The meal over 
and the room put to rights, Miss Hicks stood for a 
moment gazing fixedly at the dingy house opposite ; 
then, with the air of one who has reached a decision, she 
said aloud, ‘‘ I won’t be outdone by no boy. I guess I 
can do a kindness as well as him, any day.” 

Forthwith she made her way across the street and con. 
fronted Lizzie Cooper spreading a great flaxseed poultice 
at the kitchen table. Beside her stood ten-year old Dick, 
cutting chunks of bread out of a much-mangled loaf for 
his own supper and little Sandy’s. 

**8’pose you give me that,” observed Miss Hicks, 
calmly. ‘‘ You can get the children their supper and 
then put yourself and them to bed. 1'm going to stay 
here to night.” 

For an answer L‘zsle dropped into the nearest chair 
and burst into tears, while Dick grasped the bread. 
knife and eyed Miss Hicks savagely. 

**Oh, Miss Hicks,” sobbed the child, ‘I haven’t an 
idea what to do for mother. I ve been so afraid I should 
kill her. And I’m tired to death.” 

“Well, you know all about getting supper,” replied 
Miss Hicks, in the gentile voice she usually reserved for 
her patients. ‘' You ’tend to that now, and don't worry 
about your ma.” And, seizing the poultice, Miss Hicks 
vanished up the back stairs. Before long she reap- 
peared. 

‘‘Can you remember the doctor's directions ?” she 
asked, in a business-like tone, 


| 


** Oh, yes, he wrote them all out for me for fear I 
should forget,” answered Lizzie. ‘‘I pinned the paper 
on the pincushion,” 

‘*That’s Dr. Peters to a T,” returned Miss Hicks, 
with achuckle. ‘‘ Just leave the teapot on the back of 
the stove, and I'll help myself when I want any. Did 
your father watch last night ?” 

“Yes; we both did, and part of the night before, a 
said Lizzie, 

** No wonder you’re tuckered out,” was the rejoinder. 
‘*See to it that you get the worth of your money in 
sleep to-night.” 

Early the next morning Miss Hicks, going down into 
the kitchen on an errand, found Mr. Cooper in his steck- 


ing feet, prowling about as siealthily as if he were a 


burglar, trying to get break fast. 

** Lizzie was so tired I couldn’t bear to wake her up,” 
he explained, ‘‘ but I didn’t want you to go away fast- 
ing, after your great kindness to 

“Much obliged, I’m sure,’”’ replled Miss Hicks, 
grimly, ‘‘ but I’m not going away.” 

Mr. Cooper looked at her in amazement. 

‘* Your wife needs a nurse, and 1’m on hand ced pro- 
pose to stay there,” wenton Miss Hicks, with growing 
gruffness. 

‘* But, Miss Hicks,” remonstrated the aston{shed 
master of the house, ‘‘I am very sensible of ycur kind- 
ness, but I cannot afford—” 

‘* Who sald anything about affording ?” snapped the 
new nuree. ‘‘I’'m my own master, thank goodness, and 
if I’m 8 mind to spend 2 week or two to please myself, 
it’s my own lockout. You don’t owe me no thanks,” 
she went on hastily. ‘‘I’m only doing as I've been 
done by.” 

She sald substantially the same thing three weeks 
from that day, when Dr. Peters was walting impatiently 


to take her to a critical surgical case, while Mr. Cooper 


wrung her hand at the dcor and begged her to consider 
his house her home, L'zzle hung on her neck, and even 


Dick made bold to tug at her dress in expression of his 


gratitude. 

‘*Good land !” cried Miss Hicks, freeing herself with 
& sudden wrench, ‘‘ don’t waste your time thanking me. 
Thank that boy who put it into my head with his um- 
brella.” 

** Jesus will thank her when he says,‘ Well dono, 
good and faithful servant,’ won’t he, mamma ?” asked 
Sandy, from the arm of his mother’s easy chair, watch- 
ing Dr. Peters’s gig as it jolted down the street. 


LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS. 


T seems rataer strange to think of horses going to 

school, but they must if they are to be taught to 
jump hurdles, ditches, fences. You know a colt must 
be ‘‘ broken,” we say, before it will drive in harness or 
carry a saddle, It is not easy to break a colt; it lMkes 
its freedom, and feels like many little boys and girls 
when they object to golog to school. You know how 
some little folks act in school the first day. They will 
not sit still, they forget and speak aloud, they want to 
go home before school {s dismissed ; but after they are 
‘* broken in ’-that is, have learned what is right for 


them to do—uniless they are naughty, they obey the rules 


and scon make good pupils. Well, acolt, when the har- 
ness is first put on, does not'understand what it is for, and 
when placed before a wagon for the first time behaves 
very comically—rometimes is frightened and trles to run 
away. When a horse is being trained for any special 
work, he is placed under the care of a trainer, a man 
who understands the care and management of horses. 
When a horse fs being trained to jump hurdlesor fences, 
a trained horse, one who knows just what is expected 
of him, 13 the guide ; the young horse knows him, and 
has been following him about for some time when they 
start, and this is what happens usually—so an old horse- 
trainer tells us in one of the dally papers : 

** The leader sets off toward the fence and clears it in his 
stride. After him comes pupil No. 1, who pricks up his 
ears and bounds over with a spring big enough to clear ten 
rails. Then he looks round to see what he has done: the 
rider pats his neck, and both feel exceedingly proud. When 


@ pupil comes tothe next little fence—frequentiy nothing ~ 


stiffer than an armful of brush—he stops an instant to exam- 
ine it, but he saw the leader go over it, and he follows. 
Pupil No. 2 makes a fuss at every obstacle, no matter how 
smajl. No smount of coaxing will induce him to jump over 
the fence. He smells it, looks over it, puts one foot partly 


in it, draws it back, advances the other, and fina!]y gives it © 


up. The trainer comes up and kicks the brush about to 
show that there is nothing harmful abont it. The attempt 
is repeated, and eventually the feat is accomplished.” 


See how important it is that a leader should be a we!]- 


trained, rellable horse. How careful the boys and girls: 


should be what kind of leaders they follow! How care- 
ful the leader ehould be that he know when and where 
and how he leads! To be the leader in any circle is to 
hold a most responsible position, and only the noblest 
can Jead well or safely. Now, just as from easy lessons 
of two words you go to lessons of three words, the young 
colt Jearns to jump higher. Our writer says : 
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si enter the pupil has gone over a few little fences, he is 
put at bigger ones, the height being increased gradually. 
Then he is taught the water jump, driven up to the brink, 
allowed to look over the glittering surface as critically as he 
likes, and quietly urged to the leap. A splash in the brook 
once in a while will do him no harm.”’ 


After the horse bas learned to jump fences, brooks, 
and hurdles, he is considered a hunter or racer, which- 


ever he has been trained for, just as a boy or gir] chocses . 


some particular department of work which shall be their 
business for life. 
energies to the one purpose. One person cannot be a 
good artist, physician, musician, dentist, lawyer, house- 
keeper, teacher, seamstress, any more than one horse 


‘can be a good dray-horse, saddle-horse, hunter, racer, 


and carriage-horse. Choose and then work to be the 
best workman in your own field. Aim to be a leader, 
not a follower. The higher you place your target, the 


- higher will be your aim. 


ROGER NOLAN’S WOOD-BOX. 
By AnnIiE M. 


R. ROGER NOLAN was a busy man, and Roger 
Nolan, Jr., was a busy boy; but their branches 
of business lay far apart, and they had never tried to 
make them agree, except by not confilcting. Roger 
insisted that his favorite pursuit was a profession ; but 
the Doctor declared he felt more like speaking of Ais 
work as an industry—a modest man could make little 
profession in the knowledge of medicing, he said some- 
times. Roger, Jr., had never liked plsylng witb pill- 
boxes. His favorite playthings in his baby days were 
a hammer, nails, and a knife; so, as soon as be was in 
knickerbockers, he had his tiny tool-chest, supplanted 
later by a bigger one; and when he was twelve years 
old his father secured a place for him at a real carpen- 
ter’s bench—just a chance to go into Uncle Ben Cram’s 
shop Saturdays and vacations, and use his tools, the 
Doctor promising to help Roger pay for any damage 
that befell the tools while in his son’s hands, and to 
bind up all wounds the tools might infilct on the boy. 
Pennies were counted closely in Dr. Nolan's family, 
and Roger’s handy ways with tools soon became a real 
benefit to his mother. He set the leg of the hall table 
to rights, helped his mother upholster several old chairs 
that had been in the attic for years, and that were really 
handsome additions to Mrs. Nolan’s parlor after they 
were mended and covered. He made a trellis for her 
clematis at the south door, a little cart for the three year- 
old baby, a small table for Bessfe’s doll, and a stool to 
support the Doctor’s feet when he tipped back in his 
chair to catch a three-minute nap, as he did sometimes 
between a meal and a longride. Roger looked upon 
these things, however, as trifles. His heart was set on 
doing something for hfs mother that he felt would really 
amount to something; but, after long studying aloue, 
he had to call on his father for ald in his plans. The 
Doctor could devise fine bits of carpenter work, if he 


- couldn’t handle a plane as Roger ; so one day, as they 


rode over to Cooper’s Hill, they plauned a birthdsy 
present for Mrs. Nolan. 

It was a partnership affair, the Doctor contributing 
the plan and the necessary funds, while Roger agreed to 
do the work under Uncle Ben’s advice, and possibly 
with some assistance from him. The present was only 
a wood box; but it was such a wood-box as thousands 
of mothers, grandmothers, and aunts would be glad to 
own, 


Roger first made a pine box elghteen inches wide and. 


two feet nine inches long. The back was three feet 
six inches high, and the front but two feet, the end 
pleces sloping from three and one-half feet at the back 
to two feet in front. A wooden partition was fitted in 
the box, leaving on one side of it a space two feet deep 
and a foot and a half square. This place was to'hold 
wood. On the other side of the partition was a space 
of the same depth—two feet—one and one-half feet one 


way, and thirteen and one-half inches the otner, the. 


first measurement having been taken from the outside, 
and the thickness of the partition and the two ends 
being taken out of this space. Uncle B-n had advised 
the use of seven-elghths lumber, for he had a strong 
prejudice against having any ‘‘ filmfiam gimcracks ”— 
as he called badly made articles—turned out in his shop. 

This smaller space in the box the Doctor wanted 
occupled by three drawers, and Roger managed the 
making with surpris'ngly little help from Uncle Ban. 
The lower drawer was seven inches deep, the second 


five and one-half incbes, and the upper one five Inches. } 
Roger was a little skeptical about drawers in a wood-. 


box, but he followed his father’s directions faithfully. 
The top of the upper drawer made a shelf a trifle sunken, 
and on the high back Uncle Ben told him to put three 
hooks, for ‘‘ your mother’ll find suthin’ er nuther to 
hang on ’em, I'li be bound,” he sald. ‘‘ You can’t put 
up a shelf or a hook for a woman but it’s jest what 
they’ve been a-wantin’, There hain’t nothin’ pleases 
women folks so much as little flain’s o’ this sort. Seems 


To succeed they must devote all their 


an awful pity they can’t have all they want when sech 
things don’t cost nothin’ but a piece o’ board ’n’ a few 
minutes a man’d ’nuff sight better spend that way than 
wearin’ out chair-bottoms to some grocery store.” 

Roger laughed, and put in the hooks—three along the 
high back that rose above the box and drawers. The 
halves of spools that had held No. 8 cotton, with screws 
through them, made knobs for the drawers ; stout cas- 
ters were screwed into the four corners of the box, it 
was nicely painted and varnished, and on Christmas 
morning the Doctor and Roger took it home to Mrs. 
Nolan, who declared herself the happiest woman in 
town. 

She put the nooks to use by hanging on them a dust- 
pan, @ hearth-brush, and a whisk-broom ; she put her 
ironing blanket, flat-lrons, beeswax, and holders into 
the lower drawer ; in the next, the stove-brush and pol. 
ish, and a little tray holding the lamp shears, a box of 
wicks, and the lampcloth, white the shoe-brush and 
blacking went into the upper drawer ; she set the coal- 
hod on the shelf; and then Mrs. Nolan kissed both of 
her boys, as she called them, and told them she was 
prouder of them than if they bad been nominated for 
Congress. 

Roger’s wood-box was famous about Graftonville, and 
the Academy teacher said it was the strongest argument 
he had found for industrial training. 


THE LITTLE HOSTESS. 
| V. 
By Mrs. Harriet A, CHEEVER, 


NE condition of yesterday’s pleasure was that a 

part of the clearing away which could easily be 

done by a little girl should be attended to by the young 

entertainer, and that means the washing of the dishes. 

It would have been rather easier to get them clean last 

night, but it was too late, for one thing, and you were 
far too tired, for another. 

The silver was put on a tray, and put safely away for 
the night ; the food was carefully placed away, an the 
dishes piled neatly on the ki'chen table for washing in 
the morning. Jutfes of this kind are best attended to 
as promptly as possible, so while cook is preparing 
breakfast a beginning can be made at least. 

Here are clean dish-towels, and 4 dish-cloth of loose, 
soft linen. also a pan of hot water already soaped. Into 
this put first the glasses, one at a time, and wipe im- 
mediately. 

An old housekeeper once told me that a goblet or 
tumbler put into hot water with a silver spoon in it 
would never break. This is probably only a notion ; 
still, I have tried it repeatedly, and never knew the glass 
to crack. If your water js too hot your glass will not 
look clear when it is wiped, but will have a smoky ap 
pearance. 

You cannot put your hands into this water, so it {Is 
best to have a little stick with which to help wash. A 
great many people make a lit!le mop by fastening the 
cloth toa stick. Afterthe glasses, wash the cups and 
saucers, then the silver. The water will still do to give 
the plates, butter dishes, and platters their first washing. 
Some wash their dishes of this kind, then rinse them by 
merely pouring bot water over them while on the dratn- 
ing bars, but that really rinses them only on one slide ; 
itia better to put the greasir dishes into two waters. 
Lastly, wash the knives. Wash only a few dishes at a 
time, or else they will get dry from the heat before you 
can wipe them, and will not look nicely polished. Wash 
out the disb-pan, then wash the dish-cloth, and hang it 
together with the dish-towels where they will air and 
dry. The silver service needs scalding and polishing, 
but some one older than you will be needed to do this 
properly. 

But the dishes are resdy to be put away. The silver 
goes to the table again, other things to the china 
closet. Put the plates of the same size together on the 
shelf. Stand the platter at the back against the wall of 
the closet, with the lower edge in the groove of the shelf ; 
be careful about this, or the heavy plat‘ers may slip and 
slide down, making mischief with the other dishes. Put 
saucers in piles of three, the cups laid edge to on them. 

Now, I want to propose something I think you wili 
enjoy very much. You know that in the rmoldst of any 
employment whatever, you want, atove all things else, to 
be a Christian child; and the way to be a Christian in 
your dally life is simply to do what you feel Christ 
would like to have youdo. When you hare had any 
particular pleasure yourself, try to think of some one 
whom you can make happy in turn. 

Perhaps you remember tbat in your class at Sunday- 
school is a little girl unused to luxurfes at home, who 
has been quite sick. There are a couple of pleces of 
frosted cake, ginger-snaps, a few sandwiches, and con: 
siderable jelly left since last night; and how poor 
Katie, who is almost well, and craves good food, would 
enjoy some of these things! Mamma readily consents 
to your carrying them to her;; so run for the basket, e 


cause you must put them up yourself, and make things 
look as tempting as possible. Thecake and sandwiches 
have been kept In tin boxes, so both are still moist and 
tender. 

Put a plece of clean wrapping paper in the bottom of. 
the basket. Here isa tumbler with atin cover for the 
jelly, and a little dish with a saucer over {t for the sand- 
wiches. Put the cake on another saucer, and tuck 
ginger-snaps round everywhere without breaking them. 
They are crisp and dry, and wil! fill up empty spaces 
without doing any harm. Now fora red napkin to pat 
over the top, or, if you prefer, a nice plece of white 
paprr, and you are ready for a start. 

ring back the basket and dishes without troubling 
any One to wash them for you. How pleasant it was, 
wasn't it? Katile’s tired mother looke1 quite as pleased 
as poor Katie herself at your thoughtfulness. 

On your way home you meet your particular friend ; 
she looks somewhat curiously at the !tttle basket ; but do 
not tell her where you have been. L2arn to keep little 
acts of charity to yourself. Many a good deed spotled 
by being talked about. Your friend knows Katie has 
been sick ; possibly the empty basket may betray your 
errand, and make her feel a desire to go and do likewise. 

Do not forget and leave the basket on the s{deboard for 
some one else to put away. Leave the soiled dishes on 
the kitchen table, and hang the basket in its place in the 
closet. 

You go to bed thinking that you really feel happier 
than you did last night. Dear child, you will always 
find happiness in even ‘‘ little deeds of love,” and the 
best of this is, that there is great need of all the kindness 
we can possibly show each other in this world where the 
way {s not always bright even for children. Shake- 
speare, the greatest writer, perhaps, whom the world has 
ever known, says this: 


‘** How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.”’ 


These are excellent lines for a child to stow away in 
some corner of her memory. You would be surprised 
to find how often they would speak for themselves, and 
so keep unforgotten. 


TWO MEN. 


GENTLEMAN sald not long ago, ‘‘ Did you ever 

think that a man canuot give his money away 
after death ? It is nota gift to give what you cannot keep 
or use.” How true itis! A gift isan offering of that 
which we are at liberty to withhold. So the truly 
generous man uses his money for the benefit of others 
while he is alive. 

Last week there was a reception given to a citizen of 
Brookiyn who jis atruly generous man and a wisely 
generous man. He is buildiag a school in Brooklyn in 
which boys and girls will be trained in the industrial 
arts: designing, wood-carving, the masking of all kinds 
of tools and machinery, ccoking, sewing, painting, 
and modeling. The pupils wiil have their hands, eyes, 
as well as brains, trained to he)p them earn their living 
as men and women. There will be in connection with 
the school a Jarge library. It will cost a great deal of 
money to pay the teachers, and furnish materials, and 
keep the building in repair, so this gentieman has 
erected a large and improved apartment-house, where 
poor men can live much more comfortably, and at no 
greater cost than in the poor tenement-houses, and the 
rents of these apartments will be used to support the 
school. The school building and furniture will cost 
$250,000, and the apartmert-house, the rent of which is 
to support the school, $259,000 more; and the entire 
amount is not one-half of what the same gentleman has 
given to other institutions in Brooklyn. 

He was born in Massachusetts, and left home to earn 
his own living at the age of ten years. He workedona 
farm near Boston until he was thirteen, and then became 
a clerk in a store, and saved money enough to pay part 
of his expenses at Wilbraham Academy. He did not 
have money enough to pay the expenses of his educa- 
tlon, and when he left school was in debt, although he 
lived on $1 per week. A/?ter leaving the Academy he 
entered the paint business, and now {s at the head of an 
important oll refining company, rich and successful. 
This man is doing what he can to heip poor boys and 
girls to have healthful homes and an education that will 
make them independent. 

In sharp contrast with Mr. Pratt’s method of using 
wealth was that of a Mr. Hen, who died last week, 
leaving a fortune of two milifon dollars. Scarcely any 
one knew that he had money. He lived in his store, 
bragged that his breakfast cost him only eight cents, 
died leaving no one who realiy cared, because his life 
had been selfish, cold, unsympathetic. 

One man will see hundreds of people happier and 
better because he lived, the other scarcely in life made 
one human being happier or better because he lived, 
Both began life as poor boys, both }ycame rich men, but 
what a_difference ! 
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SUNDAY CFTERNOON. 
THE MANNA.’ 


By LYMAN {[ABBOTT. 


HE desert into which the children of Israel were 

conducted by the pl'lar of cloud and fire, after 
they had crossed the R»d Saa, is a most Inborpttahle 
land The tourlet to day who dares to brave the hezards 
of the j mrney {s compelled to travel upon the camel, 
because there is no other anfmal which can endure the 
privations of this desert He {s compelled to carry, not 
only his food, but his water. HH» j-urneys throuvh an 
arid Jand, in a sflence absolutely unbroken and almost 
insupportable. and for days at a time sees no living 
thing except those which go to make up hfs caravan 
Into this desert land God led the great I-raelitish host ; 
an army of meo, women, and children. It is not 
strange that they murmured against their leaders, and 
thonght that they had but exchanged thefr bondage for 
starvation. We wonder at thefr distrust! Let him 
who never worrles abvut the future cast the first stone 
at the worrying Isrse'{tes. God had already provided 
them with water, sweetening the bitter spring whore 
acrid waters rema’n to this day to identify Marah ; he 
now provided them food, raining {t down upon them 
from heaven. It is the general method of God to use 
natural means even in the working of miracles’ He 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah by the bitumen in the 
soll and the waters of the neighboring sea; he rolled 
back the waters of the Rad Sea by a strong east wind ; 
he furnished to Israel in marvelous and miraculous 
quantity the manna which the children of the desert 
still gather and on which they must feed. ‘‘ Certain 
lichens.” s*ys Mons Pouchet, in the ‘‘ Universe,” 
‘* from the mountains of Asia, traveling amid the clouds, 
suck up watery vspors from them, and grow during 
their accidental peregrination. Torn away from the 
soil when they are scarcely so large as the head of a 
pin, they bave reached the size of a small nut when, 
their serial j urney over, they fall from their native 
rocks upon the ground belowthem. This happens with 
many edible species, which, after a storm, are seen scat. 
tered over the sands of the dezerts. These plants, which 
seem thus to fall from the sky, sometimes form thick 
Isyers on the sof], and yield the exhausted traveler an 
agreeable food. e people,” he adds, ‘‘ maintain 
that it comes from heaven It sometimes forms a layer 
five or s!x irches thick. Men feed upon it, and what 
they cannot consume {s given to the cattle” Certainly 
this manna never could have provided for the wants of 
such a host as that of Irae] unless it had been divinely 
and miraculously multipifed ; but it is easier to conceive 
such a multiplication of a natural food than to suppose 
the new creation of a food never known before or since. 
However this msy be, the lesson of the manna is clearly 
interpreted for us by Christ himself; and he will get 
the most out of this Old Testament story who reads in 
it a parable of that bread which comes down from 
heaven for us to-day.” 

1 The provision for our spiritual wants, the daily 
bread for which we are to pray day by day, comes 
down from heaven Christ is not earth born. but 
heaven-descended. Christianity is not a choice flower 
which has erown up out of the earth: {tis a gift from 
heaven. The New Testament fs not builded by men’s 
hanes; it descends out of heaven unto men. The 
Christian religion is not the last or highest achieve- 
ment of human development ; it is the hand of Almighty 
God reached down out of heaven to lift man uo and 
set him in heavenly places. To be a Christian fs not 
merely to do right; it is to be born again ; ft is to be 
endowed with a new and heavenly life, the gift of 
God. 

2 Tt 's not without spiritual significance that the 
Israelites were required to gather the manna dafly, and 
that they who left ft until the morning found it breed- 
ing worms and already corrupt There {fs no way by 
which one can get his relizion once for all and. have 
done with it. The man who looks back five years or 
five days for the evidence of his Christian exnerience, 
to whom Chris isn experience is a memory not a pres- 
ent reality and a fu'ure hope. bas no Christian experience 
Chr’st {is not given once for all tothe human soul. We 
mus' feed on him. walk with him, wear him. be grafted 
upon him, be married to him. abide in bim This {s 
the lesson Incu'cated by the parable of the Ten Virgins 
The foolish as w~)] as the wise virgics took their lamps ; 
but the wise virgins took a supply of ofl, so that there 
was no danger that their lamps should goout. The 
Coristian Church ts full of virgins with smoking lamps, 
wicks charred, vessels empty. 

8 E:ch Israelite was required to gather the manna 
for binself. N» man can trust to another man to get 
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religion forhim. No priest or minister can supply your 
lack. N>» mother by her prayers can make up for your 
prayerleesness. No wife by her purity can furnfsh an 
equivalent for your worldiiness. A business man goes 
from his home, works all day in his store, and comes 
home at night thinking nothing of his meals until he 
sits down to that which has been prepared for him by 
another’s tt ouehtfulness. You cannot thus go through 
life, living in the world and unto the world, and trust 
at Jast to sit down to the marriage supper and partake 
because another has provided for you. 

4. ‘I am the living bread,” says Christ; ‘if any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live forever.” To be a 
Christian is not to belleve something about Christ which 
the church bas taught; it fs not to belleve something 
which Christ himself has taught. Itis by a vital and 
personsl sympathy to be united to Christ; to live in 
him and by him. The soul has its food as well as the 
body ; Christ 1s the soul's food. We are Christians as 
we grow into his likeness by grow!ng in his fellowship 
and companionship. We feed on Corist when we live 
under the direct, personal influence of his spfritual 
presence. ‘‘It is not enough,” says Dean Stanley. 
‘for you to see the outward face of the Son of man, 
or hear bis outward words, or touch his outward vest- 
ure. That is not himself. It is not enough tbat you 
walk by his side, or hear others talk of him, or use 
terms of aff-ctlon and endearment toward him. You 
must go deeper than th's; you must go to his very 
inmost heart, to the very c re and marrow of his being. 
You must not only read and understand, but you must 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest and make part of your- 
selves that which alone can be part of the human spirit 
and conscience.” 

QUESTIONS 


What was the first experience of Israel after leaving 
the Red Sea ? 

What was their course from the Red Sea to the Wil- 
derness of Sint Trace it on the map. 

What authority is there in Paul’s Epistles for regard- 
ing the narrative of the Israelites wandering in the 
wilderness as typical of Christian experience ? 

What authority is there in Christ’s teaching for regard- 
ing the manna as typical of Christ ? 

Read the whole chapter ; compare John vi. ; and trace 
the parallel between the manna and Christ. 

Are there any reasons for supposing that the Sabbath 
was ever obeerved prior to the giving of the manna ? 

: 80, what are they ? 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


HE talent of doing things well is born and born 

again ; but the talent of stand!ng aloof and criticis- 
ing those who are doing things rarely gets its second 
birth. The Growlers are a large community, and they 
rarely get on well together. Anybody.can pull down ; 
but ft takes ability to build up. The ancfent Israelites 
had plenty of practice in grumbling and plenty of 
eccasion for discontent in Pharaoh’s brickyards ; but the 
peculfarity of discontent is that it gets chronic. so that 
at last one does not like Moses any better than Pharaoh. 
I have a friend who was a severe critic of Buchanan in 
1860, who called Lincoln a clown in 1861. 


Ambition is an excellent quality, but grumbling {is the 
bacillus of ambition ; and grumbling is the dry rot of 


thrift, for it diequalifies from a fair valuation of the 


present, discolors to-day with prejudice, and wuts a 
roseate bue on to-morrow which to morrow doesn’t 
verify. Suppose Israel] has shorter rations in Suez than 
it did in Goshen, shall Israel grumble? Suppose I 
omit sirloin roast to-day for the sake of lifting the 
mortgage, shall I eay, ‘‘ The administration is a 
failure”? What administration can guarantee that I 
can eat my cake and bave it ? 


We are a nation of the discontented ; but let us beware 
of getting to be malcontents. There is but a step from 
disease of the liver to disease of the heart Israel in 
Ezypt must look out for Israel in Canaan. I have seen 
slaves fatter, sleeker, and happler than freedmen ; but I 
bave seen swine fatter, sleeker, and happier than any of 
us. 


We are disintegrated at every breath ; ard we need at 
every breath to be integrated. A man will die on 
bakers’ bread or on butter—he needs bread and butter. 
We need not only toast, but quail on toast. A wholly 
meat diet will end in dissolution. A diet of one vege- 
table will end in vegetation. It is a well settled physto- 
logical fact that you can kill folks with sugar. A dlet 
of starch will flaally take the starch out of the moat 
vigorous. Variety isas muck the spice of Iffe at the 
dinner-table as anywhere. I bavea friend who {s about 
starting a newspaper called ‘‘ The Kaleidoscope” The 
children of [srae! never would have got out of the woods 
onmannaaslone M >ses’s revelation was phystologtcally 
sound. He probably was not a specialist in physiology, 
but he was as accurate as though he had been. We 


have many scientific truths that have grown out of our 
experlence that we leave for students to formulate. The 
best proof of Mosee’s orthodoxy is in its loyality to all 
law. The best proof that he talked with God fs that 
the words he heard were wiser than man’s words. 


There is no great result achieved without a rain of 
some sort. Showers of blessing are perennially falling 
from the skies, but we do not put ourcisternsout. Our 
ears dip with honey-dews, tut we do not gather up 
what heavew lets down. Peter's vision is dally repeated, 
but our eyes are holden. We Jive in a world of falling 
manna, and we do not gather it—or, {f we go out, it is 
too Jate, and the bread has Jot its sweetness and its 
sustaining power, or we have lost both. We sacrifice 
the deepest truth to the truth on the surface of things, 
and give up gnosticism for agnosticism, bread for stones, 
honey for artificial comb. We Jose almost everything 
for little or nothing. We sacrifice the spirit to the 
letter, the Gospel that envelops the law to the law 
that cannot inciude ‘he Gospel. And the heavens bend 
low, the manna falls, our baskets are inverted, and ideals 
are buried under what we choose to call ideas. 


Not so were formed the anclent faiths to whose shel! 
we are attached. They grew on the religious imagina- 
tion ; they fed on celestial manna, They were fertt! 
\ized by the bread of heaven. When Jesus came, he 
made these essential truths of the divine nourlfshment so 
plain that in the assimilation of this heavenly manna 
cowards were transformed into heroes, bigots into Chris. 
tians, and sinners into saints. We wonder why our 
plety is so materialistic. Is {it not because we are feed- 
ing, not on heavenly manna, but on earthly glucose ? 


There is no great social progress without ferments-. 
tion. The time when the dough 1s dead fs when it is 
on its way to hard tack. Only when you insert a little 
leaven and disintegrate do you get good bread. It {fs 
only when sugar which you think so sweet is on its way 
to decomposition that your bread is on its way tocom- 
position. It{s just so inthe organism we call socfety. 
The great Eleven come and insert their disturbing 
leaven. We say: ‘‘Confound you, you fanatical fel. 
low, why do you want to turn the sugar of our social 
order into*the carbonic acid of disorder? We were all 
very comfortable and qufet till you camealong. Go 
off, and start a cracker bakery instead of vexing the 
social dough into Vienna bread.” I think I can hear 
Moses ask Aaron to rise and remark: ‘‘ The taste of 
people who prefer pilot bread to a Vienna loaf must have 
been formed in the north side of a brickyard that the 
fellow was sorry he ever left for the light loaf and sweet 
bread of Canaan.” 


A man who {s a safnt only when the tun shines {s rot 
even sunshiny asasinner. A man who must be bribed 
to be good by the providential {nterpos'tion of celestial 
showers just the moment his corn begins to curl is a 
poor stick both as a farmer and asa saint. It {is bumflf. 
ating, however, tor fl-ct that many of uscomeout of just 
such a slough of exclusive self-interest in climbing to 
the transfiguring Mount of Disinterestedness. It {is sig- 
nificant that Moses had to coddle Israel with sweet. 
meats and poultry before he got the people to the 
sticking-point—though it turned out that a begvarly 
majority even then failed to get to that point. The 
patience of Motes beats his meekness. He who takes a 
race {in the beginning of moral instruction and leads it 
up half way to decency {is a moral hero. Saints sre 
not made by one Red Sea exit. The work of creating 
men out.of the clay of Paaraoh’s brickyards is a great 
one, and God takes generations to do what many honest 
and urgent reformers think should be done in a day. 
The divine patience can only be wrought into men who 
are close enough to God to catch in some degree the 
horizons of the Kingdom of God. He who did that the 
most successfully in the early history of the world is 


Moses. 


No man has all gifts, because all gifts belong to God 
alone; but many men there sre who have singular gifts, 
and a few have plural gifts. But it is probable, if Moses 
were alive to day and were to run for Congress, he would 
be defeated, because he couldn’t be elected by keeping 
still and by hearing his brother’s speeches. The great 
legislator of Israel, for the life of him, couldn’t make a 
speech. He doesn’t seem to have tried any of Demos- 
thenes’s specifics for a halting tongue, being fatisfied to 
do the one other thing on which he had set nis heart, 
better than anybody else ever did. That is real success. 


Many men spol themselves by spreading themselves 
out too thin. N»> one mancan do many things well. 
The law of the specialization of function {s the law in 
whose loyalty are the secrets of highest success. I know 
of lots of men who spoil Moses in trying to be Aaron. 
You need Aarons to stay Moses’s hands, no doubt; but 
a legislative body made up wholly of stayers would turn 
out as long and as fruitless as the long sessions of Con- 
gress ganerally do. All talk and no work makes for 


thickness of the book, but for the thinness of the statutes. _ 


Aaron is no less importaat in his place than M ses in 
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another place ; but don’t undervalue Moses because he 
was tfiluent silence Into an abysmal mouth many 
a politician has tumbled and disappeared. It fs signifi- 
cant that Moges’s successor was not Moses’s mouthpiece. 


At first glance one might infer that nature, {f worthy 
to be called a system st all, was a system of disorder. 
As eclence gets nesrer and nearer the heart of things 
the revelation comes that chance Is a word not to be 
found in the celestial dictionaries, and that regularity, 
orderly succeeston, govern things. The phrase often. 
est on the Hps of those most wise in the moral, intellect- 
ual, and physical kingdoms {is this: ‘‘ According to 
law.” Those who say, ‘‘ According to Gospel,” often 
have even a clearer view of !aw than those who do not 
see the Gospel of the Jaw or the law of the Gospel. It 
was a part of the work of Israel’s great legislator to {m- 
pose upon bis people the regularity of God’s law. Even 
the fall of manna is without such fits and starts as sult 
a freakish world. 

The habit of doing right things at the right time 
Nature invites us to form. To shape in Israel regular 
habits of industry, regularity in rest and toll, the con 
sclousness that God gives no'bhing without toil, and that 


sweat fs the price to be paid for all blessing, was 


Moses’s work. To form new and better habits requires 
time) Many men find fault with bequests because they 
He who looks a gift horse in the mouth 
will be likely to foot it. A man should be willing to 
work out his salvation and thank God he can win it 
even at that price. 

I suppose if in these days a man should say to the 
other party, ‘If vou fight against me you fight against 
God,” wea should laugh at a bigot and a Pharisee. But 
thera are high cccastons. and men who thereunto rise 


of whom we may premise such divine unton as to declare 


that fighting against Lincoln, for{ostance, is fichting 
acainst Heaven: and we should hardly deride the 
Emancipstor if. when Copnerheads were calling him 
hard names, he shonld calmly say: ‘‘ Gentlemen, in 
fighting me you are not fighting against me, but against 
God.” With the lofty and serene conscfousness of a 
holy purpose executed, Moses {s modest In 
his egoism and majestic in his self assertion, as 1s Jesus 
when he aavs, ‘‘I and my Father are one” It is imposa- 
sihle to think of-Mosea the Silent or of William the 
Sllent as egolstic. What Panl says in certain of his 
moods would savor of egoism were it posstble for the 
consclousness of a celestfal alllance with. the noble life 
that proves it to make an impress elther above or below 


bumility. 


I don’t know that Moses felt humilfated to have to call 
on Aaron to make his sneeches for him. To inspirea 
speech {s harder than to make one; for there are many 
wand bearers to asmall historic remainder of the 
aspired. You remember that South western Congressman 
who delivered a powerful speech In favor of free ships. 
But when some ¢i!fcent student of the subject found 
the same aneech fn the old files of the London ‘ Times ” 
“ the sickening thud ” with which that spaech fell from 
the House of Com nons to the House of R2presen'atives 
created an antlcl!max that badly got out of repair the 
national walstcoat buttons, It is observable that, though 
Asron made the speeches, the Lord appeared to Moses 
onlv while the sp ech was in progress, and to the rest 


of the folks only after Aaron’s fine spsech had been 


followed by Moses’ finer sflence. 


HOUSE AND HOME. 
Br toe Rev W. R. Hrentinoerton, D.D. 


*“ And every man went unto hisown house. Jesus went unto 
the Monnt of Olives.”—John vil., 53, and viff., 1. 

- CHAPTER MARK separates these two statements 

as we are accustomed to see them In print. Really 

they belong together, and this abrupt severance robs us 

of a lesson we cannot afford to lose. ‘‘ Every man went 

unto hisown house. Jesus went unto the Mount of 

Olives.” The suegestiveness of the sentences lfes in the 


‘contrast between them. Dlslocate the two and each 


becomes commonplace. That every man should have 
gone to hisown house was so natural a thing as scarcely 
to merit remark : that Jesus was accustomed during his 
Jerusalem min{stry to go out at night to the Mount of 
Olives we are told elsewhere. But when the two resorts 
house and mountain, are brought Into ths close com- 
parison, somehow {ft sets us thinking. 

And the first thought we think {s the obvious one that 
Christ, the Son of God, Prince of the blood royal, Am- 
bareador from the court of heaven, was on the earth 
withouta home. Every men went unto his own house ; 
but the Son of Man, be who had sald of himself that he 
had not where to Jay his head, he went out into a mouut- 
ain to pray—Jesus went uvto the Mount of O:fves. 

D'd it ever occur to you to consider how much this fact 
of hcmeleseness must have meant to the heart of Christ ? 
No doubt, in thinking over the number of his sorrows, 
we have counted this slong with the rest—that he was 
lonely. But have we taken pains to appreciate, to 
weigh at its full value, the significance to him of his 


being here among men without a home? The true way 
to gauge the extent of a want is to study the person 
whose want {t is) The measure of a deprivation lifes, 
not in the thing taken away, but in the soul deprived. 


Under precisely the same circumstances one man may 


feel poor while another has no lack. What seems 
merely dally bread to this person looks like luxury 
to that. So, then, if we come to estimate the amount 
of self-denial in any given case, our first point 
must be to ascertain who and what is the “self” that 
isdenled. Judge it by this standard, and you see at 
once how poignant, how searching, how profound must 
have been the sorrow that homelessness entailed upon 
the Christ. It was characteristic of his teaching, you 
remember, that he magnified {n every possible way the 
preciousness of the social tle. Though he sought scli- 
tude at times, he was no apostle of seclusion, no desert- 
preacher like his forerunner John the Baptist. He knit 
men to himself by the closest of ties ; he called and kept 
constantly calling about him a well-compacted company 
of helpers ; he went habitually into crowded places, was 
careful not toshun the thoroughfares, Had you lived in 
Jerusalem or Capernaum at that time, you would have 
been able to say that you had often seen him, certainly 


out-of-doors, probably also in houses, sometimes poor 


men’s houses, sometimes rich men’s houses, but almost 
always, 80 your testimony would run, it had been with 
people about. To the same effect was histeaching. His 
example was no more emphatic than his word, except 
in 80 far as the thing done is always more eloquent than 
the thing said. Fellowship, brotherhood, was the one 
central idea of all his ethical instruction. Whenever he 
discoursed on what we call] morals, {t was evident that the 
central, controlling purpose in what he said was to per- 
suade men to love one another. He extolled beyond 
precedent the preclousness of the single soul, but never 
did he forget the relation of the one soul to all souls, 
and never did he allow his hearers to forget that the 
bringing them {nto communion and fellowship with one 
another was part, and no slight part, of his mission here 
as Prince of Peace. And this was the man who, when 
the rest were going at nightfall to their homes, himself 
went homeless to the Mount of Olives. Are we to say 
that it cost him no pang because he was the Son of 
God? Nay, let us be wiser, and confess that it must 
have been one of the very keenest of his corrows, be- 
cause he was the Son of Man. 

The question suggests itself, nay, forces itself upon 
us, Is {ta part of genufne, thoroughgoing discipleship 
that we should be imitators of Jesus Christ in this re- 
spect? Are only those really true to him who, leav- 
ing houses and iands and brethren, yleld themselves 
obediently to the more heavenly vision and forsake al! 
to follow him ? Some have drawn this inference from 
their study of the New Testament, and we cannot 
greatly wonder at their having done so. There are 
sayings of our Lord, and sayings of the Apostles, 
which, if taken literally and apart from counter- 
balancing statements, certainly look that way. When 
Christ said, as we are assured that he did say, ‘“‘If ary 
man come to me, and hate not his father and mother 
and wife and children and brethren and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple’— 
when our Lord said this, he said a thing the saying of 
which accounts for a great deal that has since happened 
in the history of the church. Can we wonder that 
ardent souls, with these words ringing in their ears, and 
in times when the Bible was no longer an open book 
where any man might read’ a// that is written—can we 
wonder, I say, that earnest hearted men and women, 
brought face to face with this saying, and bidden 
to see in it the one crucial test of the sincerity of 
the disciple should have accepted it in all its literal- 
ness, and acted up to it just asitstands? We may 
lament the one-sidedness of such an interpretation of 
Christ’s words. We cannot qsallow the courage 
of it, nor ought we, except for cause shown, to deny 
the sincerity of it. 

But did Christ really mean what those who in 
their own cases have so applied his stringent saying 
supposed him to mean? When, while the others 
were all moving homeward, he set his face toward the 
Mount of Olives, was it intended as a rebuke? Was 
it as if he had said, ‘‘ You go your way, I mine. You 
are all wrong. Ialoneam right. It is wicked to own 
houses, a sin of selfishness to live in them’’? We can 
hardly believe, when everything is taken into account, 
we can hardly belfeve that his act was an implied 
censure upon home life as being a sinful indulgence in 
comfort, a base ylelding t> the love of ease, which strong 
souls ought to be above. 

Just around the shoulder of this very mountain lay 
nestled the little town of Bethany, and in it there was 
a home on which his blessing evidently rested. He did 
not say to Mary that, if she would act out consistently 
the better part she had chosen, she was in duty bound to 
break up that home, and instead of loving learn to hate 
the arsociations that clustered about its porch. On the 


contrary, when, in the order of Providence, there came a 


break in the family circle, it was he who by his word of 


power brought out of the grave the brother dead, and 
made the circle whole once more. It certainly would 
have startled not a little the father and mother whose 
sick and dying children he gave back to them by miracle 
had they been told that here was one who cared nothing 
for the sanctity or the preclousness of home life, and who 
had come preaching renunciation of the ties of kindred 
as the first duty of man. Moreover, the most striking 
of the parables discountenances at every step of the 
narrative any such notion. It is the blessedness of the 
repentant prodigal that at Jast he can quit the far coun- 
try of his lonely exile, can come home, and find In the 
father’s house an antechamber, as it seems to him, of 
heaven itself. 

How, then, are we to account for the fact that Christ 
chose by preference the homeless lot ? How are we to 
interpret the stern dictum I have quoted ? He chose the 
bomeless lot, I answer, in order that he m!ght the more 
effectually reveal to the children of men, 4 large pro- 
portion of whom. while the world lasts, must of necessity 
be homeless, as we understand the word—that he micht 
the more effectually reveal to the children of men the 
very highest and worthiest of sll ideas of home. His 
homelessness, as he himself would have told us, was, 
after all, more apparent than real. Set over against that 
solitary departure to the Mount of Olives those words of 
His, ‘‘ And yet I am not alone, because the Father {fs 
with me.” Put those two things together, and you will 
see what I mean. Jesus Christ unvetled to the human 
mind a new and magnificent thought—namely, this, that 
the whole universe, in every one of its unmeasured di- 
mensions of length and breadth and depth and height, fs, 
throughout, the house of God, and that, therefore, there 
can be no place anywhere in it which the true child of 
the heavenly Father may not rightfully account his 
home. Christ, on that lonely Mount of Olives to which 
he went out, was really at home, in the very highest sense 
the phrase can bear. Walls and a roof, the hearthstone 
and the chair, are not of the essence of ahome. There 
things are but the outward emblems that enshrine the 
spiritual reality. Home fs too sacred a thing to be con- 
fused In our thoughts with wood and brick and mortar. 
The essence of home lfes in the companfoneh{ps and 
mutual affections of those whom God has joined together 
by tles of hisown making. The fellowsrh!p is the first 
thiag. How and where the fellowship may most favor- 
ably be walled in and roofed over are secondary ques- 
tions. Christ’s doctrine of the un{versal fatherhood of 
God carries with it by necessary consequence the 
further doctrine of the omnipresence of the soul’s true 
home. Itisa dazzling truth, and one too Jarge by far to 
be apprehended ail at once. Men sre slowly moving 
toward it, and only gradually coming to appreciate the 
full significance of {t| Our prayer has still to be, ‘‘ Help 
thy vain worlds to bear thy light.” 

Hemmed in as we are by all the limitations of the 
arthly life, with sympathies dwarfed and narrowed by 
inherited tradition, perhaps, for which we are scarcely 
responsible, or by acquired prejudice, for which we are 
responsible, it Is little to be woudered at that we find it 
dificult to rise to that high spiritual) level where the 
sense of being at peace with God carries with it the 
sense of being wholly at home in any room of this great 
house of his. And yet this is the range of thought and 
feeling up to which our Elder Brother, God's dear Son, 
our Lord, forever seeks to lead us. He would bring us 
in'o such nearness to the Father that no thought shall 
seem #0 unnatural as that of our being lost. No child 
dreams of being lost in his Father’s house. And how 
can we lose ourselves if to the heartfelt belief that he is 
our Father we add the conviction that he is every where 
at hand ? 

It is the unrepentant, {irreconcilable soul that asks, 
with trembling and diequifet, ‘‘ Whither shal! I go from 
thy Spirit ? or whither shall I flee frcm thy presence ?” 
The fillal heart listens to the questions with composure, 
and answers them with joy. ‘If I ascend up into 
heaven, thou art there,” it says. ‘‘If I go down to 
hell, thou art there also. If I tske the wings of the 
morning, and remain {n the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there also shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me.” ; 

If now, with this thought in hand as a clue, we 
come back to tnose hard sayings of our Lord about 
hating those whom we naturally love best, if we would 
be disciples of his, it will perhaps be possible to get a 
little nearer than before to his real meaning. What is 
it to be Christ’s disciple ? Certainly it is not a matter of 
dress or of diet, the wearing of a rope around one’s 
waist, or feeding on bread and water. It isthe having 
learned to see things as he sees them, is it not? The 
disciple is one who willingly receives upon the ylelding 
surface of his mind the stamp, the impress, of the Mas- 
ter’s mind. Plainly, then, one cannot be Christ’s disct- 
ple unless he thinks as Christ would have him think, 
belfeves as Christ would have him believe. And how 1s 
it that Christ would have us think and believe about the 
various ties that knit our spirits to the other spirits 
round about ourown? He would have us think of all 
of them, would he not, as second, and not first? High 
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above every human relationship, he lifts into plain 
view, sharply defined, the link that binds man to his 
Maker ; and, clear beyond the range of all our earthly 
homes, precious as they are, he shows the house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. How can he 
best imtensify the contrast? how most effectually 
enforce the supreme sacredness (above the lesser bonds) 
of this one all-important birthright that makes us cbil- 
dren of the Most High ? | 

Ina strange way, asit seems to us, and yet a singularly 
vivid one. Tbe lesser love sinks in the view so far 
below the higher that {in the comparison he dares even 
to call it hatred, not love. I remember once noticing, in 
a room lighted partly in the ordinary way and partly by 
the electric process, how the outlines of the gas-globes 
were thrown in dark shadow on the wall, and this not 
becauee there was no light in the globes, for they were 
full of light after their kind, but simply because the 
brighter light was so much the brighter that the lesser 
light became in the comparison a sort of darkness, The 
shadow lay on the wall as if something actually solid 
and opaque instead of something transparent and lumi- 
nous, as was fn reality the case, bad been interposed 
between {t and the light. Pardon the homeliness of the 


ing one of the hard sayings of this seemingly lonely but 
not really lonely Christ. This Lighest light of love, he 
seems to say, this highest light of love, in which I live 
and move and have my being, pales by its radiance all 
lesser loves, until they seem in the comparison the very 
negation of love. Ina word, Christ would not really 
have us love our kindred less, he would only have us 
love the Everlasting Father more. It is pot as the dis- 
organiz:r of home he ‘peaks, but rather as the builder 
of the larger, better home. ‘When every man is going 
to his own house, Co not suppore that, in moroseness or 
bitter antagonism or disappointed jealousy, he, the 
Christ, turns to take his solitary walg to the Mount of 
Olives. No; more likely he is thinking of the comfort 
that shal] accrue in after days to thousands upon thou- 
sancs of shelterlees and neglected ones from his good 
tidings of a home open to them a)!—he {fs pondering the 
far-off recompense of the reward—he sees of the travail 
of his soul, and he is satisfied ; yee, satisfied, even though 
he personally have not where to Jay his head. 

What now, you ask me, fs the practical outcome of 
all this? What are weto carry away with us as the rea) 
lesson of the day ? This, I reply: the importance of 
seeing to it that home js rightly understood and rightly 
used. Every man went unto his own house—nothing 
extraordinary about that; but how many of the men 
carried with them into thoee houses of theirs a breath of 
the influence that had been streaming from the Christ ? 
They were fresh from his presence ; they ought to have 
imbibed from the contact something of his spirit. 
Doubtless not a few of themdid so. Here and there, at 
least, was one who, when he crossed the threshold, re- 
solved that with God’s help he would make the house 
benceforth more worthy to be called the home, Our 
homes are given us as a sacred trust. No title deed, 
however cautiously worded, can make them perma- 
nently ours. Their existence is transient. A thousand 
accidents may break them up, even apart from the 
coming of the great Disturber who sooner or later makes 
an end of a)l of them. But is this any reason for lightly 
esteeming home while it does Jast? any apology for 
a careless ordering of its obeervances? Far from it. 
Grant that our life is but a epan long, neverthel: ss here 
is the span, and we are in it, and we have no good reason 
to believe that sny other span in the long tract of time 
future is to be more important, so far as we are con- 
cerned, more critical, or, what is etill more to the point, 
better worth filling creditably, than this span. The great 
thing is so to administer home life that it shall refiect 
something of the light that makes glad the everlasting 
home. This will be to rob the transiency of more than 
half ite bitterness. While it stood it was an image and 
suggestion of the household of God—it will be glory 
enough for any home to have that truthfully said of it 
after the end has come. Our earthly experience is 
designed to make us ready for the heavenly citizenship, 
and in the process these fleeting homes of ours play 
no inconspicuous part. If we administer them in a 
churlish, narrow, ungenerous spirit, doting upon what 
is within, and serenely forgetful cf all that is without, 
we are no true imitators of that Good Shepherd whose 
love was continually overleaping the wall of the fold, 
going forth toward the scattered sheep, and reaching 
after the lost. 

Home must be guarded, otherwise it ceases to be 
home ; but if our caution rears such impenetrable walls 
that fresh air and glad sunshine have nochance to enter, 
we pay heavily for our success in keeping out less 
welcome intruders. Nothing so dignifies our homes as 
the fact of usefulness, and those only are the useful 
homes through whose doors good-will streams outward 
all the time. Home life illumined and warmed by love 
to God and love to man is a thing upon which the 
Christ will never turn his back. No Mount of Olives, 


with its freer, sweeter air, calls him away from such ; 
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society. It is the selfish homes he shuns, the homes that 
garner light and warmth but never shed them forth. 
Are there any of us, my friends, that do not come more 
or less under thecondemnation ? Nune, I fear ; no, not 
one. Pray we God, then, to make us more open-hearted, 
more generous in imparting the blessing he bestows on 
us, more appreciative of the fact that what we have is 
lent to us, not given. Presently the morning worship 
will be over, and every man of you will be going to his 
own houre. Peace be to that house, I say, in the name 
of him whofo empowered his ministers tospeak. Peace 
be to the house you enter, and if the Son of Peace be 
there, we have his word for it that the blessing shall 
abide. 


SEEING AND BELIEVING. 


By AGNES MacHAR. 


T was a peaceful Sabbeth evening, the slowly wester- 
ing sun lighting up an Arcadian landscape of 
woods and green fields and distant village, inclosed by 
the softly rounded hills. Madeline Grahame laid down 
her volume of Miss Havergsl’s poems, and, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, Aunt Mary, you can’t 
think how lovely it seems to be here, in this dear, 
delightful land of Bsulah !” 3 

Aunt Mary smiled, and laid her hand caressingly on 
her niece’s dark hair as she lay back fn the reclining 
chair on the veranda, looking dreamily across the 
flower-beds and the shrubbery, and the sunny, hay- 
strewn meadows beyond, to the calm blue windings of 
the placid river. just now reflecting here and there the 
sunset light. Madeline thought the landecape Jooked as 
peaceful and as bright as Aunt Mary herself, with her 
calm, sunny face and unruffied spirit—the ‘‘ meek and 
quiet one,” which the arostle declared to be a woman’s 
best adorning. | 

Aunt Mary had seen that Madeline had ‘‘ something 
on her mind,” that the current of her inner life did not 
seem to run as brightly and bappily as it had formerly 
done: but she had said nothing, and waited for her con- 
fidence to come of itself. So she only answered, quietly : 

‘** Well, dear, I am glad you like to be here, for I like 
to have you. But as for the land of Beulah, you don’t 
need to come to Oakenshaw to find that.” 

** Indeed, but I do, Aunt Mary,” replied Madeline, 
earnestly. ‘‘ You, with your quiet, even round of occupa- 
tions and your Sundays like to-day— walking peacefully 
along shady lanes to church, where you hear a lovely, 
peaceful sermon that ignores all the worrying things 
that J am always hearing at home, and seems borne 
into one’s heart by all the soothing influences around 
one, the very waving of the branches and the singiug 
of the birds—you can’t have any idea of the hurrying, 
bewildering, worrying atmosphere we live in at home.” 

“Why ‘worrying,’ dear child ?” asked her aunt, 
laying her hand caressingly on that of her niece. 

‘* Because the things you hear do worry you. One 
can’t help it. Feel as sure as you like that you are 
believing the right things, something new seems to be 
always turning up, that makes you feel as if you ought 
to begin and consider everything over again! There is 
Ned, even, since he has been going to college. always 
sterting some new difficulty. One time it is Evolution 
and the ‘six days.’ Another time it is something about 
inspiration and the miracles. Then Mr. Darrell comes 
in and talks to Uncle Phil about Buddha, and says he 
was just as wonderful a mag as, if not more wonderful 
than, our Saviour himself. Of course Uncle Pail an- 
swers him, it seems to me, very well—but somehow the 
things he says seem to stick to one wken one can’t quite 
remember the answers, and then I can’t help wondering, 
sometimes, whether I am really believing right ; and £0 
many clever men are wrong.” | 

‘* Well, as to that,” replied Aunt Mary, with a smile, 
‘I might say that thefe are a good many ‘clever men’ 
who have sifted these new theorles pretty thoroughly, 
and who still belleve with all their heart on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Don’t you think, for instance, that your 
Uncle Philip is as able a man as Mr. Darrell ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, every bit,” exclaiméd Madeline, emphatic- 
ally, ‘‘else he could not answer him as he does.” 

‘* But I think there is a better thing than that to say ; 
even what Christ said himself. Kuowing him js not a 
thing to be reached by keen intellects only, thank God ! 
Don’t you remember what he said about his Father 
‘hiding these things from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealing them unto babes’ ?” | 

‘* Yes, but why should they be ‘ hid from the wise 
and prudent’? Please don’t think me wicked, but I 
really should like to understand. Why couldn’t it have 
been so that every one would have been able to believe, 
as one would want them to do ?” , 

‘*T don’t think any one would be unable to believe if 
he were sincerely anxious to believe aright. You know 
the promise is that ‘he that seeketh, findeth.’ But 
Christianity is not a mere intellectual belief. You know 
we aie told that the devils belleve, andtremble. It is of 
the essence of Christ’s religion that it must be believed 
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with the heart. ‘ With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness.’ And in order so to believe, Christ tells 
us, we must become as little children, and receive God's 
teaching into meek and trustful hearts. There is no 
other way. That is the law of his kingdom.” 

** And then Mr. Darrell would say that people can only 
become Christians by giving up their reasoning powers |! 
And one can’t help thinking that some people would 
be Christians in heart if they could belleve with thelr 
minds.” 

** Sometimes I think there are Christians in heart who 
have been led awav from the intellectual reception of 
Christian truth. ButI think the trouble is generally in 
the heart, to begin with. People in general don’t know 
their own hearts, their own needs, and they don’t care 
to know. How little, for instance, can most people 
understand the true bit of experience St. Paul gives us 
in his paradox, ‘ When I am weak, then am I strong ’!” 

Madeline looked up earnestly, with a wistful expres- 


sion that her aunt silently noted, but did not speak. | 


Aunt Mary continued : 

‘‘Then so many people, especially intellectual peo- 
ple, make the mistake of overestimating reason as a 
guide; and because they cannot demonstrate Christian- 
ity like a proposition in Euclid, they forget to try it by 
the far surer test of heart and conscience. And that is 
how I want you to test it, darling ; and then you won't 
feel so worried because you can't see directly the answer 
to every plausible objection a clever man may offer 
against what, after all, we may, if we will, realize as 
we do our own existence.” | . 

‘*Why, do you, Aunt Mary ?” exclaimed Madeline, 
in genuine surprise. ‘‘I always thought we must just 
take it on trust, without ever feeling very sure—walk 
by faith, you know, not by sight.” 

‘** Well,” said Aunt Mary, a bappy smile lighting up 


her face as her eye rested on a distant hill gilded by the | 


last rays of the setting sun, ‘‘ what does St. Paul tell us 
faith is? ‘ The substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen’ Don’t you think he was sure 
when be gave up all his cherished aims, all his fixed 
habits and opinions, to offer himself a living sacrifice 


for a despised cause? What can we have more than — 


the ‘substance’? Faith is satisfying—is almost its own 
fruition. It carries the reality in itself. I think I feel 
as sure of my Saviour as I do of my existence, because 
[ feel that the needs he satisfies are a part of my exist- 
ence, and that he truly meets these needs, just as the 
light of that sunset meets the eye created to receive it.” 

**Oh, auntie, how I wish I could feel so !’ exclaimed 
Madeline, with another deep-drawn sigh. Her aunt saw 
that the spring of her vague discontent had been 
reached. 

‘**If you were in a darkened room just now, and some 
one wished to persuade you that there was no lovely 
sunset there, what wou!d you do ?” 

‘*Why, of course, open the shutters, auntie,” she 
replied, with a emile, half perceiving what was coming. 

‘* Well, then, dear, open your shutters—open your 
heart and conscience to your Saviour and his gracious 
influences. We must ‘ walk in the lightas he isin the 
light,’ but we can’t do that without him. I once read 
about a physician who had long wandered in the dark- 
ness of skepticism, but who at length found rest in the 
feeling that Christianity must be true, because it alone 
put him in his right relation with God and the world. 
He said that be was fully assured that when he was a 
Christian he was the best man ; he was content to adhere 
to that as his guide in the absence of better light, and to 
wait till God should give him more. I think that any 
one else who tries the same experiment wlll come to the 
same conclusion. And so he will have the ‘ witness in 
himeelf’ that Christianity is true, and that is better than 
a million of outside arguments which appeal only to the 
intellect. For we may be intellectually convinced of a 
thing one year, and the next we may see reason to revise 
our conviction. But that which has been to usa living 
experfence is ours forever.” 

** Well, but don’t you think it is right to think out 
things for ourselves ?” 

** Certainly ; so faras comes in your way, and within 
your ability, you mst think themout. But it is better 
still, I think, to feel them out. Don’t you remember that 
beautiful passage in Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam:’ - 

** ¢ Tf e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice—‘ Believe no more !’— 

And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That trembled in the Godiess deep ; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answered—‘ J have felt.’ 

** Don’t you remember, too, John Hay’s exquisite 
poem, ‘ Religion and Doctrine’—his picture of the 
man who had been bDiind, standing before the Sanhe- 
drim, and how he meets all cavils : 


know not what this man may be, 
Sinner or saint, but as for me, 
One thing I know, that I am he 
Who once was blind, but now I see,’ 
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‘* Could any one have made him doubt that ?” 

‘No, indeed !” said Madeline, softly, tears in her 
eyes and voice, yet a giad light in the former now. 
 ** And then,” continued Aunt Mary, ‘‘ when you 
have arrived at certainty in this way, as I think you 
can, you may feel easy enough about the thinking, since 
you may be sure that, when you know everything that 
can be known, you can find nothing to contradict the 
experlence. You see, the harm is done, not by too 
much, but by too little, knowledge. People learn some- 
thing, perhaps, which tells agaiust their conception of 
Christlanity—a very different thing, often, from Chris- 
tianity itself; or they meet with an attack on some 
arguments on which they have placed too much welgbt, 
and they forthwith rush to the conclusion that Chris- 


_ tlanity {teelf is shaken because thefr mistaken concep- 


tion is! We may often have to reconsider and alter 
our own views of it ; but the fullest knowledge of our- 
selves and the world will but make us more sure of our 
Christianity.” | 

‘* Yes, auntie, I belfeve that,” said Madeline; ‘‘ but 
then. when one just knows enough to be worrled !” 

‘*Then don’t let yourself be worrled. The things you 
can’t settle you must just let alone. Leave them to 
wiser heads. I know a girl who kept a sweet. serene, 
simple faith in the midst of a family of keen, skeptical 
minds that were forever attacking Christianity from the 
intellectual side. And she did {it just by never attempt- 
ing to meddle with matters she did not fully under- 
stand, and keeping her own epiritua! life pure and fresh 
by constant living in Christ the Word. And so her 
Christian life spoke for her falth—a stronger and more 
convincing argument than she eould have uttered had 
she been the most intellectual woman in the world. 
‘ Abiding in Christ,’ we shall have the faith that over. 
cometh the world, the power to live out our Christian 
bellef, which will be at once to ourselves the surest wit- 
ness of its truth, and for others, David's smooth 
pebble from the brook, the moat teliing weapon againat 
all the heavy armor of skepticism. There! you *ee you 
have begulled me into preaching quiteasermon. But this 
is a subject I have had occasion to think of often lately.” 

‘‘Thank you, auntie,” Madeline sald, kissing her 
warmly. ‘‘I think your sermon wil] help me more 
than many I hear.” 3 

That evening’s talk was not forgotten when Madeline 
left Oakenshaw after her pleasant season of rest and 
refreshment in every sense. The spiritual quicken- 
ing and etrorger grasp of the life in Christ re- 
mained with her, and she sought more simply to 
live out that life, without wasting strength fn worry 
over arguments whose force she was not competent 
to measure. Her brother ceased to tease her by argu. 
ments often begun from sheer love of arguing, and 
her growing unselfishness and sweetness of disposition 
Jed him unconsclously to cherish a growing respect for 
the faith which was her guide ard {nspiration. Mr. 
Darrell’s shafts, too, passed harmlessly over a heart 
which had learned the true secret of rest in Christ, and, 
in ‘‘the peace which passeth understanding,” her faith 
had its assured ‘‘ evidence of things not seen.” 


ROOTS FOR TRANSPLANTING. 


| HILE much is being done {in this country to 


prevent degradation and pauperism, erpecially. 


among women, England fs still far in advance of us in 
many fields, especially among young girls. Hundreds 
of young girls come into our cities every year who 
know nothing of its streets or the temptations of city 
life. They go to boarding-houses, and sre entirely 
unprotected from their own ignorance. Two homes 
Cesigned especially for working girls are open to 
them, but the vast number have never heard of 
these homes, or of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, which endeavors to find homes for girls 
who know nothing of the city. Many girls become 
confused, and wander about until the police find them, 
but then there is no place of refuge but the police sta- 
tion. There should be in close proximity to our rall- 
road station and in the vicinity of steamboat Jandings 
tome sort of office where women and young girls unac- 
quainted with the city would find intelligent ald. 
“The Quiver ” gives a description of this kind of work 
as accomplished in London, entitled ‘‘ Travelers’ Aids 
and Friendlies :” 

“In therpring the young members of the Young 
Women’s Christian Asscclation held a convention, at 
which they discussed among themeelves their needs and 
aspirations. They were obliged to borrow the Burling- 
ton Hall, to which flocked about 300 from aJ] parts of the 
metropolis—Highgate, Brixton, Shepherd’s Bush, Lewis- 
bam, Norwood, etc., being represented as we)] as Lon- 
don proper. Showroom, shop, factory, workroom, and 


fervice sent their delegates ; and earnestness of purpose 


was remarkable In the papers read by these young peo- 
ple They discussed al! sorts of instruction classes, 
and social evenings, and ‘how best they could help one 


evolved that the members at Clapham have a class for 
the coster-girls, found there in great numbers, and pay 
fora monthly tea for them ; also that many branches 
have prayer- meetings amongst themselves. Recreations 
were not forgotten In the papers read at this members’ 
convention. In one a desire was expressed for a gym- 
nasium and aswimming bath—evidences of the muscular 
development of our young women ; and when we think 
of the pale faces and tired ]imbs of the thousan ds of girls 
immediately surrounding us, we would gladly give them 
honest recreations to turn the current of their thoughts 
and the posture of their bodies from the labors of their 
workaday life to healthy etudy or amusement. 

‘* Above all, we would provide them with a barbor of 
refuge when their frail barques reach the great port of 
London. ‘ Why do they come?’ is continually asked. 
‘ To better themselves,’ they reply. But recent revela- 
tions, alas ! show how they travel from bad to worse, 
and these have roused the sympathies of all good people. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association made an- 


appeal for help, and if snything could prove the need, 
it was the unanimity of the response. ‘Doctors’ no 
longer ‘ differed ;’ the case was too urgent for analysts. 
A committee was formed, composed of members from 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, the Young Women's Help 
Society, the Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants, the Reformatory and Refuge Union, 
and the National Vigilance Ascociation, all uniting with 
the Young Women’s Christian Association ina vigorous 
effort to save the girls. The result, so far, has been the 
founding of what is cailed ‘The Travelers’ Aid,’ and 


‘Friendlies ;’ and to there allusion was made when we 


wished that the Lotus Halls could be converted into 
such ; or, more properly, into a place to which the girls 
could be sent when they arrive in London. 

‘* The foregoing was written some time ago, and, owing 
to various causes, remained unpublished. This circum. 
stance may perhaps tend to show how quickly the philan. 
thropic heart of this country is stirred, for since we 
wandered through these ‘marble halls’ have not 
only been purcbased, but utilized. The late Mr. Ssmue] 
Morley, with bis customary henevolence, gave £1 000 
and other generous donore supplied the remainder—that 
is to say, £6,500 has heen paid for purchase- money and 
alterations ; but £1,500 is still needed for furniture and 
fittings. 
Halls,’ and her Royal Highness Princess Christian 
has declared them open. Thus the sleeping and restau- 
rant accommodation of Welbeck House has greatly in- 
creased, and a splendid center heen created for the vari. 
ous agencies, A Servant’s Home fs also added—entrance 
in Little Portland Street. The Halls are now managed 
hy the United Centra] Counct] of the whole rational 
Young Women’s Christian Association. The National 
and Provincial Offices, the Business Employment 
Agency, and the International Union Office, which has 
charge of foreign girls in Engiand, are «)] there; and 
this brings us back to our ‘ Travelers’ Ald.’ 

‘* This is an agency for meeting girls at stations on 
their arrival, and directing them to the ‘ Travelers’ 
Friendlies’ near the various stations. They must, of 
course, first communicate with the Secretary, 16a, Old 
Cavendish Street, giving proper time for an arrangement 
and she will send a friend to meet them and see thém 
respectably. housed. 

‘“ The ‘ Travelers’ Aid’ is already doing good service, 
and so are the kindly waiting-women at thestations, who 
recommend the girls to go to the ‘ Friendlies,’ or homes. 
Indeed, the railway companies are rendering good serv- 
ice also by allowing placards to be exhibited at the 
stations bearing the addresses of Homes in connection 
with the Young Women’s Christian Assoctation, and the 
name and address of some lady to whom the girls may 
refer. One thousand five hundred placards have been 
slready eent out, and if more lIsdies would become 
‘local referees’ in town and country the placards would 
be multiplied. There are already 230 ladies at work. 
Thirty. eight steamboat companies have given permission 
for the placards to be placed in their boats, while a male 
agent is also employed to meet young girls on thefr 
arrival by boat. Between March and November 126 
girls have been so met by previous arrangement, and 70 
‘strays’ have been sent up to the office from the stations, 
as well as 30 older women needing lodgings. 

These lodgings are called ‘ Travelers’ Friend|ies,’ and 
are already established, not only near the principal 
London railway stations, but at the chief British and 
Irish ports. as well as in several of the harbors of Canada 
and the United States. Lot us visit one, haphazard, 
which has houted many friendless girls. One only 
occupies the sitting-room at the moment, and she looks 
sadly ill. She is waiting her turn for the Brompton 


Consumption Hospital, and should be with the country | 


friends from whom she came, and not in a lodging, 
however ‘friendly.’ What madeherleavethem? ‘All 
my relatives died of consumption,’ she says, quietly, and 
she looks as if she would soon be with them. The girls 
who come to this and similar lodgings are elther placed 
in situations or sent back to their friends. They are 


another in spiritual growth and work for Christ.’ It was * often lured to London by what are termed ‘ bogus’ ad- 


Their name has been changed to ‘Morley. 


| 


vertisements, and, {f happtly rescued, the only alterna- 
tive is to return them whence they came. One re 
spectable girl with a seven years’ character arrived at 
Victoria, drove to the street mentioned In the advertise- 
ment, found a registry for governesses, not servants, got 
bewildered, and appealed tothe cabnan. He, worthy 
man, advised her to return to her own heme, since she 
had no friends in London, had never hefore been here, 
and knew nothing of fis dangers. He drove her back — 
to Victoria. Here the walting-woman sent her direct to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. A lodging 
was found for her, and eventually, through the Employ- 
ment Agency, a good situation. 
‘* But all girls are not so fortunate. Not long since, five 
arrived one night ata registry office. They were taken 
into the house up: n plea of waiting till situations could be 
procured ; kept there until thelr money was exhausted . 
then turned adrift, befpg obliged to leave their boxes 
behind them. Where unsuspecting youth is concerned: 
the snares of the wicked are so cautiously lald that it is 
difficult to bring Sitan’s emissaries to book. 
‘One way of circumventing them we have in the 
Travelers’ Ald. Another is inthe Employment Agen- 
cles. One of these latter lifes close at hand. Let us 
have a lock atit. Itis at 2 Pickering Place, Westbourne | 
Grove, and is in connectlon with the Young Women’s 
Coristian Asscclation. We find a respectable matron 
ready to help all seekers, and a young woman who is 
with her while we pay our visit tells her own tale, 
Obliged to leave her situation at ten o’clock last night, 
she was directed to a Restaurant Home, something simi- 
lar to that described in Mortimer Street. It was quite 
full, and, moreover, it was not for servants, but young 
women in business). ‘WhatamItodo? It issolate l 
she said. They sent her on to a temperance hotel at a 
little distance, where she got a bed with difficulty, and 
paid heavily for it, and a breakfast the next morning. 
She {s a Scotch girl, and has no friendsin London. She 
will be seen to, and a situation found for her, for she 
has good references. But what b-comes of the girls 
turned out-of doors late at night, by thoughtless mis- 
tresses, who do not know whither to go or what to do? 
The query fs as awful as it is perplexing. 
‘‘It jis, however, answered at ‘17 Westbourne Villas, 
Harrow Road, W.,’ whither we bend our steps on leaving 
the Registry. Here we find ‘The Westbourne Home 
for Women Servants, in connection with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association’ If this is not exactly 
& Travelers’ it is a Wanderers’ Ald. It has been just 
opened, and is a large, well-furnished, well-appointed 
house, with a matron heart and soul in her work. Here 
servants out of a placecan have lodging and board for 
one shilling per day, a separate bed in an afry room, and 
the privilege of finding a situation at the Registry we 
have just left. Says the prospectus : ‘ The object of this 
Home ifs to seek the spiritual and moral welfare of serv- 
ants. ... Nost!mulants allowed on the premises... . 
All are required to attend morning reading and prayera, 
and to be in by 9.30 for evening prayers.’ We need 
scarcely say that this work Is a ‘ labor of love,’ and can — 
never be ge)f- supporting. 

‘*But we must return to our ‘ Travelers’ Ald,’ from 
which we have diverged, just as the Young Women’s 
Christian Association diverges, in order to look after 
other ways and means of benefiting the unprotected. 
The best yet discovered is to advise them not to visit 
this labyrinth of London at all, for fear of being lost in 
its mazes ; the next best is to counsel them, if they will 
come, to communicate beforeband with the Secretary of 
the Travelers’ Aid. 

‘‘1t is not necessary for a gir) to belong toelither of the 
institutions ; to be unprotected suffices ; and, unhappily, 
buoyant youth does not real'za3 what that means, An 
unsophisticated gir] cannot see the traps lald on all sides 
to enspare her, or know that the specious words of some 
apparentiy interested man or woman who may accost 
her are merely spoken to lure ber to destruction. The 
devil’s agents are active. It behooves us, as the Saviour’s 
metsengers, to be activealso. The Scclety have failed to 
trace several girls, almost children, whose friends wrote 
too late ; let the ‘friends’ in future look ahead. The 
girls are all over London—in private families. shops, 
workrooms, factories, on the boards of the theaters, in 
the restaurants, etc. Numbers of them come from afar. 
Their stories are pitiful in the extreme. They touch 
the hearts and bring tears to the ¢yes of the workers of 
the Young Womens Christian Association, who atrive 
to help them all, irrespective of creed. Constantly such 
as have been met at the stations become members of the 
Association, and thus feel its protecting arms around 
them in their manifold d'fficulties. 


How many members of churches and worshipers 
in the sanctuary indulge in devout passivity, but are 
never seen bearing the heat and burden of the day, 
working in the vineyard ! They luxuriate in the rich 
pastures of God’s grece, and lie down beside the st}]] 
waters of his love, but they do not lend a hand to 
break up the fallow ground, sow the good seed, extract 


the weeds, drive away the fowls, or gather the barvest. 
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YALE SEMINARY ANNIVERSARY. 


ALE SEMINARY has just closed another year of 
successful work. One hundred and seven stu- 
dents have been in attendance—gradustes of fifty-four 
different colleges, and residents of twenty-four States of 
the Union and half a dozen foreign countries. Thus 
widespread is the constituency from which this Semi- 
nary draws her pupils. The anniversary exerciees oc- 
curred on Wednesday, the 18:hinst. A class of twenty- 
five graduated, of whom eleven delivered addresses from 
the platform of Battell Chapel. The performances of 
the yourg men, while not marked by any extraordinary 
indications of oratorical power, were most creditable, 
and several of the speakers showed themselves to be 
men of earnest, independent, and progressive thought. 
Great interest centered in the Alumni meeting. The 
uestio verata was to be discussed of ecclesiastical 
councils—their adequacy and their importance in the 
Congregational system. Accordingly, after enjoying the 
delightful hospitality of President and Mrs. Dwight at 
lunch, the ministers poured into Marquand Chapel. Dr. 
Anderson, of Waterbury, was called to the chair. 
Professor Day, Secretary of the Alumni, read the ne- 
crology (only twelve of the alumni have died during the 
year, their average age being seventy years), and made 
a statement of the condition of the Seminary. This 


report was most cheerful in {fs tone, but called attention | 


to the great need of a larger fund for assisting poor 
students. Then the discussion began. The participants 
labored under the disadvantage of being obliged to dis- 
cuss a question which has already been made the theme 
of numerous articles, letters, reporis, and pamphlets, so 
that there was little to do save thresh the old straw over 
again. Yet interest ran high; the recent publication of 
the circular issued hy Messrs Todd, Hart, and Burnham 
was enough of itself to reawaken enthusiasm, even apart 
from the general conviction that an important question 
is up for settlement, and that there will be no peace until 
it is settled. The subject was first treated by two essay- 
ists—the Rev. J. W. Backus, of Connecticut, and the 
Rev. Dr. Twining, of the ‘‘Independent.” Perhaps 
it was expected that these two gentlemen would take 
different sides ; if so, the expectation was disappointed, 
for they both rode the same horse, and the council horse 
at that. To say that both of the papers read were clear, 
sparkling, and often witty in style, and weilghty in 
argument, is only to say that which persons familiar with 
these authors do not require to betold. Mr. Backus 
argued that councils were capable of meeting new 
exigencies as they arose in the development of Congre- 
gationalism—the present exigency being no exception ; 
that to distrust them {s to distrust Congregationalism ; 
and that objections based on the alleged decadence of 
the influence of councils, or the necessity of calling a 
council of the vicinage—which might in some cases be 
unintelligent or behind the times—or on frequent ex- 
pressions in some quarters of want of confidence 
in councils, or on the distance of the council from the 
mission field to whfch the candidate before it was 
destined, and of whose condition and needs it could not 
by supposed to know much, or on the possibility that 
different councils would apply different tests and render 
decisions not in harmony with each other—are not suffi- 
cient to disturb our confidence in them. ‘‘ Should we 
not be careful,” said he, in closing, ‘‘in view of our his- 
tory, how we undervalue a fundamental part of our 
polity for the accident of a theological controversy ?” 

Dr. Twining took substantially the same ground. 
Are the Congregational churches so unsound in their 
theology, he asked, that we cannot trust them to decide 
a missionary candidate’s theological fitness, but must 
have a commission for that purpose ? But a commission 
may change its mind, or may be itself divided ; who 
shall watch the commission ? The churches must! At 
last, then, we must fall back upon a decision rendered 
by the churches; the Board must conform to the 
churches, not they to the Board ; for us there is nothing 
on earth higher than the voice of the churches speaking 
in their constitutional way. The alleged difference 
between missionary theology and the theology preached 
at home he denied; in both cases it was Jesus, the 
power of God. The distrust of Congregationalism 
involved in the objection to councils at the present time 
he had no patience with. Dr. Twining closed by de- 
picting the effect of Dr. Alden's policy in disseminating 
the opinions which it tries to repress. 

Dr. Walker, of Hart'ord, said that the churches 
ought, and in his opinion would, insist that the decision 
of the theological fitness of missionary candidates should 
be relegated to counclis. 

Dr. Burton said he was hungry to hear from the 
mourners ; and in response to calls, Dr. Todd arose and 
said that his purpose in attending the meeting was not 
to speak, but to see what could be said on the other side. 
He thought that a council did not express the final 
voice of the churches, but that the question was one 
rather of principle than of polity ; namely, Shall we send 
as missionaries to the heathen those who preach false. 

od, or only those who preach the Gospel in its purity ? 


The Rev. Burdett Hart, being called for, agreed with 
Dr. Todd that the question was one of vital truth; for 
the ‘‘new theology” tended to Universalism. More- 
over, different councils would recommend men of diverse 
views, so that the harmony on the mission field secured 
by the present plan would be serlously marred. 

Professor Harris wanted to know, if Universalism was 
prevailing here at home, what body should protect 
orthodoxy among ourselves? Who fs to decide what 
orthodoxy is? Should it be the Prudential Committee, 
or the churches themselves ? Professor Fisher pointed 
out that opposition to the policy now led by Dr. Alden 
was not in any sense, as it has been called, an attack on 
the Board. Dr. Buckingham, of Springfield, felt that it 
was unworthy of us as Christians to injure the work of 
the Board for the sake of a theory; and the Rov. R. A. 
Hume urged that missionaries be selected in any way— 
he cared not how—and sent. 

The sympathy of the audience with the friends of 
councils was marked and emphatic. P. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 
MPORTANT conventions of ecclesiastical and phil- 
anthropic associations are now being held in Omaha, 
St. Loufs, San Francisco, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
We shall in dus time give to our readers lettera from 
representative men in most or al]! of these and the other 
annual meetings of the year. In the meanwhile, as 
the great distance of some of the places of meetings pre- 
cludes as rapid publication of such letters as might be 


desired, we shall give in this column notes of important 


proceedings in the various assemb.les, 


The ninety-ninth General Assembly of the Presby- 
terlan Church (North) met at Omaha on Thursday last. 
The Rev. Joseph T. Smith, of Baltimore, was chosen 
Moderator. This body numbers 5.546 ministers, 6,281 
erganized churches, and 661.809 communicant mem- 
bers. On the second day of the convention the Rev. 
Dr. Fowler, a delegate to the Diocesan Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Nebraska, now tn session 
in Omaha, presented a communication extending to the 
Assembly the fraternal greeting of the Council, and wel. 
coming {t to the city. Moderator Smith, in the name 
of the Assembly, returned thanks. The committee on 
& monument to John Calvin reported that it had not 
found sufficient enthusiasm among prominent teachers 
and laymen to undertake the erection of a monument, 
the feeling belng that Calvin’s works were sufficient to 
keep his fame alive. The princlpal topics of discussion 
before the convention will be that of organic union with 
the Southern Church, that of church union generally, 
the elder moderator question, and the ‘‘ deceased wife's 
sister”? overture Ono May 22 was held the first centen-. 
nial meeting. The Moderator of the Assembly presided 
and made the opening address. It was resolved to raise 
during this centennial year $1000 000 as a permanent 
fund for the Board of Ministerial lt zllef. 


On the same day and hour the Southern Presbyterian 
General Assembly convened in St. Louis. It represents 
1 085 ministers, 2,198 organized churches, and 1438 743 
communicant members. The Rev. Dr. G. B Stuckle 
was chosen Moderator. The special conference com- 
mittee appointed to meet a like committee from the 
Northern Church reported that the conference was held 
in Baltimore, and {t was arranged that the Northern and 
Southern Church should unite next May in the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia for the purpose of 
celebrating the centennlal of the organization of the 
General Assembly. The celebration will take place on 
the fourth Thursday in May, 1888, and ten speakers 
from each body wil) deliver ad dresses. 3 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

** Whereas, It has come to the knowledge of this Assembly 
that certain overtures are to be presented to this Assembly 
in relation to organic union and fraternal relations with the 
Presbyterian Church of North America; therefore be it 

** Resolved, That a special committee be appointed, consist- 
ing of one minister and one elder from each synod, to which 
ehall be referred all overtures and records pertaining to this 
subject.’’ 


The twenty-ninth General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America meets in the 
Second Untted Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on Wednesday, May 25. According to the latest 
statisties on hand, it has 737 ministers, 868 churches, and 
88 871 communicants. 

The General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America convenes in session at Catskill, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, June 1 This church records 554 ministers, 
536 churches, and 83 037 communicant members. 


The General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Crurch is in session in Philadelphia. The Rev. John 
Kendall was chosen Moderator. This Synod has juris. 


diction over fifty-five congregations. A resolution was 
passed expressing full sympathy with the Nationa) re- 
form. A college is to be built at Cedarville, Ohio. 

A press dispatch from Omaha, Neb., says : 

‘*The Rey. W. O. Pearson preached the sermon before 


the Diocesan Convention of the Episcopal Church last night. 
He said that attempts had been made in the name of 
catholicity to foist upon the church a doctrine of Christ 
himeelf upon the altar in the form of bread and wine, by 
those who fail to see that if it were really true that Christ’s 
body and blood were upon the altar, the worship of them 
would be a blasphemous denial of the incarnation, and the 
idolatry more awful than any that could be conceived. 
The Rev. J. Wiliiams, of 8t. Barnabas’s Church, Omaha, 
withdrew, saying that the speaker had insulted members of 
the congregation by branding as idolatrous points of belief 
held by them as the most sacred features of religions life.”’ 


The following resolution was passed by the Western 
Unitarian Conference in session last week in Chicago. 
We comment on them elsewhere : 

‘* Resolved, That while the Western Unitarian Conference 
has neither the wish nor the right to bind a sirgle member 
by declarations concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet 
thinks some practical good may be done by setting forth in 
simple words the things most commonly believed among us, 
the statement always being open to restatement and to be 
regarded only as the thought of the majority. Therefore, 
speaking in the spirit above set forth, we, delegates of the 
Weetern Unitarian Conference, declare our fellowship to be 
conditioned on no doctrinal tests, and welcome all who 
wish to join us to help establish truth, love, and righteous- 
ness in the world.”’ 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church met in general 
assembly at Covington, Ohio, Thursday, May 19. Its 
latest minutes record 1,547 ministers, 2,546 churches, 
and 138 564 communicant members. : 


The United Presbyterian Church, whose General 
Aseembly met in Philadelphia May 25, reports 95,001 
members, a gain for the year of 3.915. There has been 
an advance of $10,000 in the contributions. 


The International Missionary Union {s an association 
of returned missfonuries, of all denominations, in the 
United States and Canada. It meets annually for the 
discussion of missionary topics and the diffusion of 
missionary intelligence. Ths meeting this year is to be 
held at Thousand Island Park, St. Lawrence River, 
August 10-17. Returned missionaries will be entertained 
free of cost, All persons interested in missfonary work are 
cordially invited. The President of the Union is the 
Rtv J. T. Gracey, D D., 202 Eagle Street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the Secretary is the Rev. C. W. Park, Birmingham, 
Conn., elther of whom will gladly furnish additional 
information concerning the Union or its coming meet- 
ing to any who will communicate with them. 


About 350 delegates attended the twenty seventh 
annual International Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations at San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


HE Congregational State Association of New York 
State met at Syracuse, N. Y., May 17-20. A 
memorial meeting to Henry Ward Beecher was ad- 
dressed by the Rev’ Lyman Abbott and Dr. Smart, of 
Albany, the former paying tribute to Mr. Beecher as a 
man and a religious teacher, the latter to him as a pub- 
licist and moral reformer. Two amendments to the 
constitution of the Association were brought over from 
the last year. One proposed to make it impossible to 
change the creed without first securing the assent of the 
local associations ; the other proposed to substitute the 
New Congregational Creed for the present one, which 
was adopted when the Association was organizad. 
Both amendments were referred by consent and without 
debate to a special committee of three—Messrs. Fitch, 
of Buffalo ; Robinson, of Horner ; and Russell, of Oawe- 
go—to report next year. 

The Committee on Temperance offered resolutions as 
follows : 

oWi , We are grateful for the degree of unity that 
the pritciple of prohibition should be applied for the regula- 
tion and prevention or the traffic, we recognize the neces- 
sity of greater union as to means; therefore, 

** Resolved, That it is the duty of the Christian ministry 
and the entire charch to wait upon the Lord of hosts in ear- 
nest prayer and to diligently consult God’s Word and the 
teachings of his Spirit in each other’s hearts until we shall 
have obtained unity in method, and unto such prayerful 
consultation we pledge ourselves. 

** Resolved, That we have reached a point in the temperance 
agitation where the futility of license, high or low, as solving 
the temperance question has been demonstrated by experi- 


ence. The whole license system, in the apparent sanction of — 


law which it lends to the liquor traffic, ia its inherent tend- 
ency to debauch the public conscience, and its questionable 
success as restrictive of the traffic which it does not even 
pretend to suppress, has forfeited whatever confidence we 
ever had in it as a means of abolishing intemperance. 

** Resolved, That we hear with deep and prayerful interest 
of the contest as it progresses in sister States, and pledge 
them, to the extent of our ability, our co-operation in prayer, 
material aid, and personal presence.’’ 7 

The second resolution caused debate. The Rev. 8S. H. 
Virgin offered as substitute the following : 


‘* Resolved, That the whole liquor traffic is a public calam- 
ity anda mother of innumerable crimes, that all temperance 
workers should unite in an endeavor for its absolute extir- 
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pation, and that, wherever immediate abolition is impracti- 
cable, the measures taken for the reduction of the saloons 
should be planned as steps toward their eventual extirpa- 
tion.” | 

This was vigorously debated and at the afternoon ses. 
sion lost, and the original regolution carried by a vote of 
28 to 25. 

A committee of five was appointed by the chair to be 
present at a hearlng to be given by the Governor, Mon- 
day, May 23, and present in the name of the body 
an earnest protest and remonstrance against the making 
of the se-called Pool bill into a law by his signature. 

A resolution offered by the Rev. 8. H. Virgin was 
unanimously adopted, to the ¢ffect that the Assoctation 
recommend to the churches consideration of the necessity 
of holding evangelistic services at some perlod of every 
year under the conduct of the pastor or an approved 


evangelist, that theunconverte in the congregation may 


be gathered in, the careless in the community arrested 
and saved, and thus the church strengthened and feeble 
churches aided in becoming self supporting. 

The greater part of the Association was devoted to the 
hearing of papers on special subjects prepared before- 
hand, on topics of practical and spiritual interest. 
Notable among these was a very futeresting blograph- 
ical sketch of Oberlin, the great missionary and reformer, 
read by Dr. Beard, a keen and beautiful essay on Pop- 
ular Unbelief by Dr. Tyler, of Ithscs, and a descriptive 
and prophetic paper on Coming Congregationalism by 
Dr. Kincaid. The latter was of special interest as a con- 
tribution from one point of view to the solution of some 
of the problems now perplexing the Congregational 
churches. The early settlers, Dr. Kincaid eald, entered 
upon anew experiment !n church government,'and their 
methods were provisional and tentative. We must 


- develop their thought. The ideal of church polity will be 


the resultant of centrifugal and centripetal forces. The 
thought of persona! accountability to God is centrifugal. 
It leads men to turn aside from one another that they 


may be alone with God. The yearning for human 


sympathy and help is centripetal. The resultant of these 
two feelings is the properly organized local church. In 
the same way the centrifugal force that secures the inde- 
pendency of the local church is checked by the divinely 
appointed centripetal force that draws the churches 
together in effective union. Our fathers, from the na- 
ture of their circumstances, gave sway to centrifugal 
forces. The independence of the local church {s Con- 
gregationalism’s distinct and invaluable contribution to 
the modern sctlence of ecclesiology. Butthe probability 
is taat this thought has been emphasized at the ex- 
pense of union and fellowsh!p between the churches, The 
churches must originate combinations in the same spirit 
of ccnvession and fellowship in which the individual 
bellever joins the local church. While the autonomy 
of the local church in all its internal affairs is jealously 
guarded, there should be uniformly. organized district, 
State, and National bodies, fairly representative of the 
churches, to which the decision of matters @f general con- 
cernment should be referred. This is the point toward 
which Congregationalism is now working. When this 
more perfectly organized Congregationalism is secured 
we shall know definitely who are and who are not Con- 
gregational ministers, and what are and what are not 
Congregational churches. The only door into the Con- 
gregational fold should be regular membership in a 
properly organized, representative Congregational body. 
In this coming Congregationalism there will be a closer 
affillation, a more orderly co-operation, of the churches 
in Christian work. The weaker churches will be more 
carefully nourished, and newer fields will be more 
quickly and securely occupled. The great benevolent 
societies of the body will be under more satisfactory 
control, for, an orderly basis of representation being 
thus provided, the churchee, by their chosen representa. 
tives, can then safely appear in those societies to dictate 
their policy and direct their affairs. 


CANADIAN NOTES. 


The Crucifix bill has been withdrawn from the Quebec 
Legislature. It was intended that all witnesses in courts of 
law should lift up the hand and look at the crucifix instead 
of swearing on the Bible as at present. 


The Jesuit bill before the same Legislature is likely to be- 
come a law, unless the Minister of Justice in the Dominion 
Government pronounces it to be illegal. 
course, and some Romanists also, are bitterly opposed to 
the bill, as they know very well that, should it pass, the 
peace of the community will be endange 


The Salvation Army has been subj to various das- 
tardly outrages in Quebec City, the t of which might 
have terminated fatally, as dynamite was used. All may 
not approve of everything done by the Salvation Army, but 
‘* the soldiers’’ are entitled to the protection of the civil 
authorities so long as they act the part of law-abiding citti- 
zens. The Salvation Army has sent a corps to Manitoba, 
who are intended to make an assault on both the white 
and Indian population. 


Among the graduates at Victoria University who took 
their degree of B.A, at the convocation last week is the | 


Protestants, of | 


name of Robert Steinhauer, son of the late Rey. Henry B. 
Steinhauer, for thirty years a native missionary in the North- 
west Territory. Robert isthe first native Indian who has 
completed hiscurriculam and goes forth to labor among 
his own people to teach them the way of salvation. 


The Rey. Mark Guy Pearce, of London, England, is now 
visiting Canada. Heis a well known Wesleyan minister, 
and has become distingu'!shed as a Bible reader and evan- 
gelist. In connection with the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
M.A, he ig about to establish a mission at the West End 
of London. Mr. Pearce is the author of several volumes 
which have had a marvelous sale. Some of their titles are 
‘‘ Mister Horn and his Friends,’ ‘‘ Daniel Quorm and his 
Religious Notions,’’? ‘‘ John Frenweth, his Mark.’’ Lately 
he issued two charming volumes relating to holiness, some 
90,000 copies of which have been sold. 


The Rev. W. B. Cuyler, a promising young Methodist 
missionary in British Columbia, died a few weeks ago, as he 
was endeavoring to reach his native place in Ontario. His 
labors had been confined to the Indians, hence his place 
will be difficult to fill. A young missionary laboring among 
the Chinese in Victoria, British Columbia, ts very desirous to 
erect a home for the Chinese females who are living a life 
of shame. Some have been rescued, and others would 
gladly reform if the missionary could provide for them for 
a limited time. Additional missionaries are greatly needed 
for the Indian work in the Northwest. 


A Methodist church has jast been ded'cated in Kingston, 
Ontario. The Rsv. Dr. Douglas and H. F. Bland offict- 
ated. The church was erected.in tie place of ore which 
was destroyed by fire twelve months ago ——A Baptist uni- 
versity has been established at Woodstock, Ont., largely 
by the princely contributions of the Hon. William Mc- 
Master, Senator. E. B. 

ONTARIO. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columne. | 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Twenty- seven young men were graduated from Drew 
Theological Seminary (M. E ), Madison, N. J., last Thurs- 
day. The exercises were interesting, and the class is con- 
sidered one of the best as well as one of the largest lately 
sent out from the Seminary. The graduating class pre- 
sented a fine portrait of the late Bishop Janes to the library, 

—The Rev: George R. Van De Water writes to the Brook- 
lyn ** Eagle’’ contradicting the rumor that he has in view 
any other work than acting as a missioner of the Parochial 
Missions Society for the United States. The Rev. W. B. 
Walker will take charge of St. Luke’s parish for the present. 

—The rectorship of Grace Church on the Heights in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., made. vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. Dr. William A. Snively, will not be filled until the 
fall. Dr. Snively says that he does not expect to return to 
Brooklyn to live, the climate not agreeing with his health. 

—QOn May 19 (Ascension Day) Trinity Church, New York, 
observed the anniversary of its consecration forty-one years 
ago. 
ae The Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, of the Central Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, has invited the Sunday-school of 
the Third Unitarian Church to be the gnests of his church’s 
Sunday-school ‘on the coming ‘‘anniversary day,”’ although 
the Sunday-School Union refuses toadmit Unitarian schools 
to the parade on that occasion. 

—In the anniversary sermon preached on May 8 by the 
Rev. Frank 8. Fitch, of Buffalo, N. Y., he stated that the 
present membership was 304; the whole number connected 
with the church since its organization is*®0J. Out of this 
work has also grown the Pilgrim Cburch, now nearly one 
year old, with .a membership of ninety one and a Sunday- 
school of over three hundred members. 

—Tae Martin Memorial Keformed Church in Fifty-second 
Street in this city was dedicated on May 15. The building 
was erected at a cost of about $40,000. © 

—The Philadelphia Young Men’s Christian Association 
has sent out a circular addressed to business men, em- 
ployers, and the public generally, setting forth the results 
of their work among the 200 000 young men in that city, and 
urging that liberal subscriptions should be made toward 
canceling the $200,000 mortgage on their magnificent build- 
ing and to extend the usefulness of the society. They add: 
‘¢ \ well-known gentleman of our city has offered to give 
$50,000 toward this object, provided citizens of Philadelphia 
subscribe the remaining $150,000 needed to pay off the mort- 
gage on the building. This genereus offer has already 
elicited responses to the extent of $40,000, leaving only 
$110,000 to be raised.’’ 

—The Heidelberg Reformed Church was dedicated in 
Philadelphia on May 15. The Rev. D. E. Klopp, D.D., 
preached in the morning, and inthe afternoon there were 
addresses by the Rev. William Taylor, the Rev. R. E. 
Edwards, and William Lambert 

—We were mistaken in saying last week that an address 
was made before the New Jersey Congregational Conven- 
tion on the general subject of land and labor by the Rev. 
Hugh O. Pentecost. Mr. Pentecost did not tonch on that 
topic at that time. 

—The Rev. J. H. Twichell, of the Asylum Hill Congrega- 
tional Church of Hartford, Conn., preached in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, last Sunday, The Rev. L. T. Townsend, 
of Boston, will occupy the pulpit next Sunday. 

| NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Post ’’ says: ‘‘ The South Oongregational 

Society voted last evening to sell the meeting-house on 


Union Park Street, where fer s0 many years the Society has 
worshiped under the charge of the Rey. Dr. Hale. Rabbi 


Raphael Lasker’s congregation has made an offer of $57,500 - 


for the property. Just where Dr. Hale’s society will build 
the new church cannot be told, but in all probability it will 
be located on West Chester Park, between Commonwealth 
and Huntington Avenues.”’ 

—The will of the late Oliver Hoyt, of Stamford, Conn., 


} contains @ large number of charitable bequests, chiefly to 


institutions of the Methodist Church. Wesleyan Untver- 
sity, in which Mr. Hoyt always took a spectal interest, hav- 
ing jong been President of the Board of Trustees, receives 
$25,000; the Missionary Society of the Methodist Church 
of New York, $20,000; Cornell College, Iowa, $10,000; 
Methodist Hospital of Brooklyn, $20 060: Trustees of New 
York East Corference, #5,000; N:>w York Conference, 
$5,000 ; American Bible Society, $10,000, | 

—George W. Reed was ordained at the (livet Church, 
Springfield, Mass, May 18, for misstonary work among the 
Dakota Indians. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Llewellyn Pratt, of the Hartford Theological Seminary. 

—The Harvard ‘‘Crimson”’ says: ‘‘It is gratifying to 
learn of the establishment of class prayer-meetings in the 
University. We understand that the:e meetings are not for 
men of any particular bellef or denomination, but for all 
men in college who feel an interest in religion, whatever 
their sectarian views may be. We believe that there is a 
place in the University for such meetings, for, although the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and S:. Paul’s Bociety 
are helpful to many, there are doubtless many men in 
college who are truly religious, and who feel the need of 
some religious association with their fellows, and yet are not 
sufficiently clear in their beliefa to place themselves under 
any particular religious standard.”’ 

—At the last meeting of the Hartford Congregational 
Club, held on May 17, Professor Alexander Jannston read an 
interesting paper on ‘‘Connecticut’s Influence on American 
History.’”? He showed that the democratic town system as 
established in Connecticut by the efforts of Thomas Hooker, 
whose political as well as religious democracy drove him 
from Massachusetts, was the foundation of our present 
national system of government. 

—The Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., of New York, one 
of the Committee of the Old Testament Revision, has been 
chosen by the trustees of Hartford Theological Seminary to fill 
temporarily the place made vacant by the resignation of 
Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 

—The Methodist church at Darien, Conn., was destroyed 
by fire on the night of May 15. 

—At the annual meeting of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, held last week, it was stated that the 
total number of names on the roll was 5.203; the number of 
puptis, 1,110 ; the total receipts for the year were $24,309.25 ; 
1,213 religious services were held ; employment was found 
for 529 applicants. 

—The 250th anniversary of the organization of the First 
Church of Springfield, Mass., is being observed this week. 
The pastor, the Rev. Michael Burnham, delivered a historical 
sermon on Sunday morning, and addresses were nade in the 
evening by the three living ex pastors of the chureh— 
the Kev. Dr. Henry M. Parsons, of Toronto, Canada, 
the Rev. Dr. Edward A. Reed, of Holyoke, and the 
Rev. Dr. Edward P. Terhune, of Brooklyn. On Monday 
public services of a more general character were held. 

—Permigsion has been obtained from the courts at 
Worcester, Mass., to remove the property held under the 
will of the late Ichabod Washburn as the Summer Street 
Chapel to anew and very desirable location fo: church work 
at the north end of the city, which, with ali its rapid exten- 
sion and growth, has only the Central Congrezational 
Church. 

—The programme for the eighth annual meeting of the 
New England Sunday-School Assembly at Framingham, 
Mass , is issued for a twelve days’ sesston—July 12 to 23— 
under the superintendence again of Chancellor Vincent and 
Drs. Hurlbut and Dunning, aided by Mrs. Abby Goold 
Woolson, Mrs. J. 8. Ostrander, of Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
and Frank Beard; while the names of the Rey. A M Fair- 
bairn, President of Mansfield College, Oxford, Fogland, 
Charles E. Bolton, of Cleveland, Ohio, the Rev. Dr. P. 8. 
Henson, of Chicago, the Rev. Dr. James King, of New York. 
Miss Lydia M. Von Finkelstein, a native of Jerusalem, and 
others, are down for lectures. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The Raleigh ‘‘ News” says that the lady ordained 
recently by Bishop Potter in New York City ts not the only 
deaconess in the Episcopal Church in America. In Frank- 
lin County, N. C., is @ lady who was ordained by Bishop 
Atkinson, and is now known as Sister Cecilia, and has 
devoted her life to good works in the church. She is not 
only a momber of a sisterhood, but a regularly ordained 
deaconess. 

—Over a thousand delegates are expected to attend the 
International Sunday-School Convention in Chicago next 
month. Among the speakers who are expecteci to be present 
are Dr. J. A. Broadus, of Louisville, Ky.; Dr. H. L. 
Baugher, of Gettysburg, Pa. ; Dr. John Hall, of New York ; 
Senator A. H. Colquitt, of Georgia; W. H. Howland 
Mayor of Toronto; Principal Grant, of Hamilton, Ont. 
the Hon. Edward Tower, of the’ London Sanday-Schoo} 
Union ; the Rey. A. F. Schanffler, of New York; Drs, Wor. 
den, Hurlburt, and Danning, Sunday-school secretaries 
respectively of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congrega- 
tional societies. 

—The First Church at Grand Rapids, Mich., reports a 
membership of 556. 

—The Presbyterian Observer,’”’ of Baltimore and 
Washington, has secured the editorial services of tha Rev. 
Teunis 8. Hamlin, pastor of the Church of the Covenant. 

_—The Rev, Ethelbert Talbot will be conseeratei Miesion- 
ary Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho at St. Louis on Friday of 
this week. 
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Books AND Outuors. 


THE REALISM OF DR. M'COSH.’ 


In the history of modern philosophic thought in 
Amcrica Dr. McCosh’s name will occupy a prominent 
place. Though disagreefng with John Stuart Mill in 
almost everything else, he agrees with him in believing 
that without philosophy we are nowhere. This belief 
he has put {nto practice, and has succeeded in directing 
much attention to the philosophic problems involved in 
all rational thinking. Scientists are beginning to aimit 
that the most exact physical truths or the most simple 
biological laws involve ultimate conceptions {n a similar 
way, if not to the same extent, as psychology or philoso 
phy. The writings of such men as Dr. McCosh have 
contributed to the maintenance and growth of this 
healthy conviction. Dr. McCosh has done much to 
make philosophy a real and a jive topic; he has st{mu- 
lated his echolars to active thinking, and, no matter 
to what conclusions the thinking leads them, they all like 
to express their gratitude to his invigorating manner. 
Encouraged by this success, the philosopher of Princeton 
proposes his system as an American Philosophy. ‘Ifa 
genuine American philosophy arises, {t must reflect the 
genius of the people. Now, Yankees sre distinguished 
from: most others by their practicsl observation and in- 
vention. They have a pretty clear notion of what a 
thing is, and, if it is of value, they take steps to secure 
it. It follows that, if there is to be an American philos- 
opby, it must be realistic.” 

Without questioning the logic of this conc'uston, or 
expressing any opinion as to whether the eleventh com. 
mandment pecullarly obligatory upon Americans wil) 
read, ‘‘ Thou shalt bea realist,” let us examine what this 
realism is and says, and how it is presented and upheld 
in the two volumes before us. 

The first of the volumes is expository in character. 
and contains four es‘ays: the firat on ‘“‘ Criteria of 
Divers Kinds of Truth ;” the second on ‘‘ Energy ; Effi- 
clent and Final Cause ;” the third on ‘‘ Development ; 
what it can do and what it cannot do;” and the fourth 
on ‘‘Certitude, Providence, and Prayer.” These are 
introduced by a statement of ‘‘ What an American 
Philosophy should be,” which will first draw our notice. 
‘The time has come, I believe, for America to declare 
her independence {n philosophy.” In so doing she fs 
not to discard the theories of others; she is to take them 
for their worth and fitness for her own wants, and make 
them all, from whatever nationality they come, speak 
English. The result is to be a practical realism, opposed, 
on the one hand, to idealism, which, however true and 
noble in its own sphere, as a philosophic system is too 
apt to invest the world with imaginary attributes and 
put what should be for what is; and, on the other, to 
agnosticism, which puts knowledge beyond our grasp 
and leaves us suspended in an empty nothingness. Our 
realiem is uncompromising ; it rules out skepticism, not 
by arguing it down, but by not allowing it a foothold. 
We begin by ceizing the reality at once with a resolute, 
unyielding grasp, and from then on skepticism cannot 
make us doubt that we have, or agnosticism that it was 
possible to get it, or idealism that we have got something. 
‘*Realism holds that the mind percelves matter. In 
sense-perception we know things; we know them as ex- 
ternal to the perceiving self—as extended and exercis- 
ing resisting power.” Realism hoids that we have a 
reliable memory, and thus know time as well as space, 
and are thus led to conceptions of Infinity. We per- 
ceive, by the very nature of things, personal identity, 
substance, and quality. We go higher; the mind per. 
celves good and evil, and recognizes it as such as clearly 
and as directly as the eye sees. We adopt this realism, 
and find to our great comfort that it makes the world 
valuable and consistent, removes difliculties and reveals 
truths; while the adoption of any other system leads to 
hopeless contradictions and weakens or modifies the 
things which we hold dear. Hence philosophy equals 
realism. F. D. 

Now, is this system really anything else than the very 
lack of philosophic insight which Dr. McCosh discoun- 
tenances in dogmatic scientists? The scientist says, 
‘* Here I have my facts and my laws. No speculation 
can take them from me, and I want nothing more. Don’t 
talk to me about mind, or the theory of knowledge or 
teleological alm of ethics.” The realistic philosopher 
gays : *‘ I have been so educated as to feel impelled to 
believe in the reality of things, in the value of religion, 
{n the existence of God, in the supremacy of mind over 
matter, that I cannot divest myself of these notions any 
more than I can stop my heart beat. I have them, and 
will not give them up.” 

A company of philosophers are assembled in a room. 
They have examined {ts contents, and in a certain way 
are acquainted with them. But they are not satisfied, 


1 Realistic Philosophy Defended tn a Philosophie Series. By 
Tames McCosh, DD, LLD.. Litt.D., ete. I. Expository. 
II, Historical and Critical. (New York; Charles Scribner’s 


fons, Two vols, $3.) 


and want to know more, particularly what the room is 
used for, who built it, and why and how he did it. On 
further examination they discover a peculfar construc- 
tion in the wall which at once suggests that there is 
another room beyond, containing perhaps the explanation 
of the nature and existence of this. The philosophers 
are excited, and each is anxious to solve the mystery. 
Some try to force this apparent door ; others to discover 
the keyhole ; a third party is looking for the key. But 
the door {s strong ; no light gets through the keyhole, 
and the key is not yet finished. One philosopher pro- 
poses that we must sit down and picture by the help of 
our imagination wbat there is beyond. We must sup- 
pose something high and noble in the hidden recess; we 
must train our minds to picture it, and perhaps increase 
the sensitiveness of the eye, so that some favored few 
may see a very little through the keyhole. Tne speaker 
appeals to many, and founds a school of idealiem. 

But all are not satisfied. Another philosopher speaks, 
He argues that as long as we do not know what there is 
beyond, we cannot really know the things {in the room 
itself. We only infer their exfstence from certain 
effects. They are permanent possibilities at the most, 
but we really do not know them. Many comment upon 
and supplement this view, and they form a little group 
of skeptics. But here is another speaker with a new 
solution. It is a very simple one: We cannot know. 
The key has not been given us ; to most of us no light 
comes through the keyhole ; there is no use in speculat- 
ing ; we must submit to our fate, stay in our room, and 
remain ignorant. The disputation goes on. All sorts 
of changes in their views occur ; at times a few sturdy 
dogmatists propose a general rush at the door, but find 
when they come to it that their followers are few, and 
the door still holds. Finally a speaker arises who as 
yet has sald little. ‘‘ Brethren, I have the explanation. 
We do not nzed to know what there is beyond ; in fact, 
I do not believe that is a door atall. We all know what 
there isin this room. [Here a murmuring of dissent, 
which the speaker apparently does not hear.] The 
philosophers who came before us told us how to explain 
it. You all have theories which are valuable in one way 
or another. Keep them in their own field, and don’t go 
near that door, because all you want to know is in the 
room Iitself.”” The realist has spoken. 

To return to Dr. McCosh, let it be admitted that this 
view has much practical utility ; but it neglects a vast 
field, and is utterly inadequate to satisfy the most ear- 
pestly thinking minds. The reason tbat it satisfies Dr. 
McCosh is simply because he does not realize the com- 
plexity of the problem and the significance of the facts 
which certain searchers have discovered in recent times. 
To resume the {llustration, we know so much more about 
the room that his method {s no longerapplicable. Take 
for example the first study, on the Criteria of Truth. If 
we are to accept certain truths by their own light, we 
naturally want to be able to distinguish the light from 
that of an ignis fatuus. Hence thecriterla. But there 
is not one of these criteria the significance of which is 
not entirely altered by (to take one illustration) the 
doctrine of evolution. Such tests as untversality and 
necessity have been called in question by the very 
authorities who have the most use of them—the mathe- 
maticlans. Dr. McCosh here expounds a doctrine of 
bellef which the world of science has entirely outgrown ; 
he lays down a system of deductive logic which the 
modern logic makes utterly unnecessary an 1 in part even 
false; he expounds the principles of induction and of 
probabilities in a way that is entirely beside the mark,and 
does not begin to realize the scope of the process. There 
was a time when these expositions were sufticlent and 
comprehensive, but that time is past. 

Take one other fllustration. A favorite mode of critt- 
cism with Dr. McCosh is to say that a hundred times 
zero is still z:ro, and the combination of sensations wil! 
give only sensations and never mind. A boy was a boy 
yesterdsy, and will be one to-morrow and the day after. 
He is just as essentially a boy this week as he was last 
week ; and yet, somehow or other, the boy doss get to 
be a man, anyway. This is not meant toimply that we 
can explain how the boy becomes a man ; it only means 
that Dr. McCosh has neglected an important factor in 
all psychology. The problem {s not only to know what 
the civilized adult American of to-day thinks and ought 
to think ; our philosophy must be broader than that. 
It must remember that mind develops, and that the 
child’s mind and the history of the race are very impor- 
tant factors in any philosophy. 

We have left ourselves no room to outline the second 
volume of the work, which is historical and critical in 
character. It contains four studies—on Locke's Tneory 
of Knowledge, with a notice of Berkeley ; onthe Agnos 
ticlsm of Hume and Huxley; acriticism of the Critical 
Pailosophy, and on Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy. The 
historical treatment is clear, concise, and to the point. 
The style is good throughout, and may belong to the 
good results of a realistic system. The critical portion 
of the work is very meager. A large part of it consisis 


‘om refusing to consider the positions which other philos- 


ophers took as at all possible. To make a bald and 


somewhat exaggerated statement, Humo’s skepticism, 
for example, is inconsistent with realism, and in so far 
is wrong. But the saddest portion of this part of the 
work is the essay on Kant. Dr. McCosh simply regards 
as an error the very spirit which has gained for Kant the 
respect and admiration of scientifically minded men. 
The three chapters the heading of each of which begins 
with the ominous words, ‘‘I object,” form a very dis- 
heartening plece of reading indeed. 

The many excellent aspects of Dr. McCosh’s philo- 
sophic activity are well kuown. But its one-sidedness © 
is quite as evident. That, on the whole, his influence 
has been for good no intelligent critic has doubted. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN CANADA.’ 


Dr. Bourtnot’s essay on the municipal institutions of 
Canada forms an important addition to the valuable 
studies in American history published by the Johns 
Hopkins University. The people of this country are 
densely ignorant regarding the affairs of their northern 
neighbors, but the ignorance is no longer a contented 
one, and such volumes as this before us will do much 
to dispel it. | 

The people of Canada are in their institutions, if not in 
name, a part of our American Republic In the beginning, 
however, it was notso. The siudy of the system of local 
government which prevailed in Canada at the time of 
our Revolution shows that her participation in the strug- 
gle for independence was not only impossible but almost 
undesirable. The French régime had lasted until 1760, 
and under it the people had been stringently kept from 
learning even the alphabet of political liberty. No 
town meetings were allowed. Everything must be left 
entirely to the Governor, Intendant, and Council ap. 
pointed by the French kings. Evens meeting of pa. 
rishioners to consider the cost of a new church could not 
be held without the permission of the Intendant; and 
such matters as the building of bridges, the maintenance 
of roads, and the regulation of markets were exclusively 
under the contro] of the king's officers. The greater 
part of the country was divided into Jarge estates or 
seigniories, which were held under a modified system of 
feudal tenure, established by Richelieu in order to create 
a colonial aristocracy. The peasant was obliged to 
grind his corn at the sefgnior’s mil], bake his bread in 
the seignior’s oven, give his lord a tithe of the fish 
caught in his waters, ani comply with other conditions 
of a similar character. Thissystem, though generously 
administered on the part of the lords, kept the common 
people in a state of mediw«val dependence, 

When Canada passed into the hands of the English, 
in 1760, the old French system was practically kept in 
force. Noimportant constitutional change was made un- 
ti11791. At theclose of our revolutionary war over ten 
thousand ‘* United Empire Loyalists ” (Tories) had emit - 
grated from the United States into Upper Canada. In 
1791 the Eoglish Government saw fit to separate the 
French and English nationalities by forming two prov- 
inces. The system of government established included 
a popular legislative assembly ; but the power given 
this body was exceedingly limited. Sitll less were the 
powers of local self-government which were accorded. 
Whenever the people of any locality wanted a road or 
a bridge, it was necessary for them to apply to the legis- 
lature, and ‘‘log-roll.” At first glance it seems strange 
that the colonists who had come from ‘the Siates” 
became reconciled to this system ; but it must be remem- 
bered that they were, as a class, completely hostile to the 
democratic spirit which town meetings engendered. 
Furthermore, the British Government was so extraordl- 
narily liberal to them in land grants that they at once 
constituted a territorial aristocracy, and were giad 
to have everything left to the central government 
rather than be submitted to the control of the people of 
the localities. It was not until 1840 that the government 
of the provinces was democratized. Already in Upper 
Canada the people had been accorded a certain measure 
of self-government ; but it was only in consequence of — 
the rebellion of 1837-38 that the British Government 
recognized the necessity of leaving the people free to 
control their own internal affairs. With the granting 
of political liberty Canada ‘‘ entered almost immediately 
on a career of political and national progress which was 
in remarkable contrast with the condition of things 
previous to 1840.” Even in the French province Amer- 
ican municipal institutions took root and flourished. 
At the present time local self government throughout all 
Canada, except Prince Edward’s Island, {s almost as 
complete and ss democratic as among ourselves. The 
property qualification, which sti)] survives, constitutes 
the most important difference between the two countries. 
For instance, in Oatario the members of the municipal 
council must be possessed of a certain freehold or lease- 
hold, varying from $400 in townships to $1,500 in cities 
for freehold, and from $800 to $3,000 for leasehold. 
The voters must be rate-payers in the municipality, 


1 Local Government in Canada. A Historical Study. By John 


bres Bourinot, Clerk of the House of Commons of Canada, 


(Baltimore ; N. Murray, Publication Agent, 60 cents,) 
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The women’s rights sentiment prevails to such an extent 
that widows and unmarried women who have in their 
own right property or income sufficient to qualify male 
voters can now vote at municipal elections. With these 
exceptions, the municipal institutions of Canada are 
practically the same as in the United States. Were the 
two countries united there would be no gerfous incom- 
patibility on account of political creeds and customs. 
The two might immediately become one. . 


Ancient Legends, Mystie Charms, and Superstitions of Ire- 
land. By Lady Wilde. (Boston: Ticknor & Co. 2 vols.; 
@5.) This inviting title affords an excellent description 
of the contents of these two volumes. Lady Wilde has not 
only made out of her material an exceedingly entertaining 
book, but she has given usa contribution of serious value 
{o the great literature of foik-loreand myth. The tales of 
the “‘ little people,’’ the ancient legends handed down by 
word of mouth for many centuries, the fantastic and often 
charming superstitions, the explanation of curious customs, 
by-words, charms, and cures—all these combire to make a 


-parely fascinating book to all who feel the alightest interest 


in literature of the sort. Many of the legends and stories 
were taken down in the words of the narrators in the Irish 
tongue or inthe expressive idioms of the Irish-English of the 
peasants of the hills and bogs. The stories themselves are 
told with grace and animation, and the editing of the work 
throughout ie excellent, showing a far more than superfictal 
acquaintance with the general toptc of folk-lore and legend- 
ary mythology. From Lady Wilde’s introductory chapter 
on Irish legends and fairy lore we select for quotation a 
passage giving an exquisite description of the Irish concep- 
tion of the fairy : 

** The Sidhe, or Fairles, of Irelaud still preserve all the gentle 
attributes of their arclent Persian race, for in the soft and 
equable climate of Erin there were no terrible manifestations of 
pature to be symbolized by new images: and the genial, langh- 
ter-loving elves were in themselves the best and truest expres- 
sion of Irish nature that could have been invented. The fairies 
loved music and dancing and frolic, and, above all things, to be 
let alone, and not to be interfered with as regarded their pecul- 
jar fairy habits, customs, and pastimes. They had also, like the 
Irish, a fine sense of the right and just, and a warm love for the 
liberal hand and kindly word. All! the solitudes of the island 
were peopled by these bright, happy, beautiful beings ; and to 
the Irish nature, with its need of th spiritual, its love of the 
vague, mystic, dreamy, and supernatura!, there was something 
irresistibly fascinating in the belief that gentle spirits were 
around, filled with sympathy for the mortal who suffered wrong 
and needed help. But the fairies were sometimes willful and 
capricious as children, and took dire revenge if any one built 
over their fairv circles, or looked at them when combing their 
long yellow hair in the sunshiae, or dancing in the woods, or 


- floating on the lakes. Death was the penalty to all who ap- 


proached too near or pried too curtous!y into the mysteries of 
nature.”’ 


The Vyavahira Mayikha, in original, with an English 
translation, with references to the Mitékshar4, the Virami- 
trodaya, the Vyavabdra-Midhava, Kamaldkara, and 
Jimutavdhana’s Daéyabhiga; also the V:ijfiavalkya Smriti, 
complete in original with an English translation and notes. 
With an introduction on the sources of, and appendices 
containing notes on various topics of, Hindu law. By Rao 


‘Baheb, Vishvér:ith Nirdyan Mandlik, C.8.1.,M.R.A.8., Vice- 


President Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Fellow of 
the University of Bombay, PleaderH. M. High Court, Bom- 
(Bombay : Education Society’s Press.) Thestudy 
of comparative jurisprudence, and the growth of accurate 
conceptions of the historical significance of laws, has given 
works like the present an attraction for considerable classes 
of readers the world over. The Biblical student interested 
in the Mosaic legislation and those manners and customs of 
the Hebrews which form part of the subject of their laws, 
such as marriage and divorce, adoption, inheritance, and 
the like, will find acurious side-light thrown upon those 
points in Scripture history by these explanations of the 
ancient laws of a people to whom the Hebrews were ina 


sense nearer than to us. The reader of the fascinating in- 


estigations of Sir Henry Maine into the origin of law will 
‘find a kindred interest in this systematic statement of acon- 
siderable part of the civil and domestic law of the Hindus. 
We wili content ourselves with one excerpt. By the Hindu 
law, our author says, the sons have, even while the father 


lives, a qualified or inchoate ownership in his property, and 
he has a dominion over their acquisitions. 


‘* The birth of 
a son Is the cause of his ownership in the father’s wealth. 
. . . While the father lives the sons should not divide the 
father’s wealth. . . . Notwithstanding the undisputed 
ownership of the sons in their own acquisitions, they are 
dependent in regard thereto ; how much more so in regard 
to acquisitions by the father.... The father alone is 
master of all gems, pearls, and corals, but neither the father 
nor grandfather is so of all immovables; it signifies the 
father’s independence only in wearing and otherwise using 
earrings, rings, etc., but not in giving or otherwise allenat- 
ing them. .. . Tnough immovables and bipeds have been 
acquired by the man himself, there is no giving them away 
or selling them without convening all the sons.’’ In the 
light of these Oriental rules of law, which had their 
analogy in ancient Palestine, the reader will see a new sig- 
nificance in many passages of Scripture. For instance, the 
prodigal son (the younger of two) said, ‘‘ Father, give me 
the portion of thy [the] substance that falleth to me.’’ On 
his return the father said, Put a ring on his hand.’”’ To 
the elder brother the father said, ‘‘S8on, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine.’’ , 


Due North. By Matur‘n M. Ballou. (Boston: Ticknor & 
Co. ; $1.50.) Mr. Ballou is an observant traveler and an 
agreeable narrator. His ‘‘ Due West’”’ and “‘ Due South”’ 
have been received with a popularity which fully justifies 
his completing the round of the points of the compass, He 


now gives us glimpses of Norway, Denmark, Poland, and 
Russia... The things he talks about are precisely those in 
which an intelligent tourist would be interested. He deals 
rather with the external aspect of these northern countries 
than with great questions of political importance or social 
movements—and we are bound to add that his work is not 
as satisfactory when he does enter upon sweeping questions 
of political and economical) importance as when he is en- 
gaged in his true forte, vivacious and picturesque descrip- 
tion. Of Siberian exile he says: 

**We were told by unprejudiced persons that many of the 
current stories about Siberla were pure fiction, and that not a 
few of the attributed terrors relating to that district were with- 
out truth. To sober, honest, industrious enterprise it was not 
only a very habitable but evpn desirable locality, undoubtedly 
with some drawbacks; but there is no limit to its mineral 
wealth and other possibilities. In spite of its climate, the soil, 
under proper culture, is represented to be prodigiously fertile. 
Our principal informant had been there several times, and had 
mercantile interests in the country ; he was not of Russian but 
of German birth. It seems that many persons go to Siberia 
voluntarily every year, some following closely in the track of 
each lot of prisoners dispatched thither. If what we heard and 
have reason to believe is really true, Siberia will eventually 
prove to Russia what Australia and Van Dieman’s Land have 
to England.” 

The Catholic Pablication Society has issued a pamphlet 
entitled Socialism and the Church; or, Henry George vs. 
Archbishop Corrigan, written by the Rev. Willibald Hack- 
ner. Asacontribution to economic literature the essay is 
worthless, but it is, nevertheless, interesting as showing the 
point of view taken by a Catholic theologian. The style of 
argument pursued is that of the schoolmen aix centuries 
ag>. After the manner of 8t. Thomas Aquinas, Father 
Alackner sets out by making a distinction between ‘‘ prop- 
erty material ’’ and ‘‘ property formal.’’ ‘* Property mate- 
rial,’’ says the author, ‘‘ is God’s creation, is given by God 
to all mankind; ... property formal comes directly from 
man, and originates in bringing material property, something 
of God’s creation, under the form of industry, culture, and 
art.’? These two kinds of property unite like matter and 
form, and constitute ore individual property tor the per- 
son adding the formal property to the material. By the 
attachment of tbe form, material property, potential to any 
man, is made actual, individual to this man—ad hunc homi 
nem seu individuum.” Were it not for the intensely mod- 
ern names of George and Corrigan at the top of the page 
the reader might imagine that he was reading the medita- 
tions of a medi#val monk. The essay isa literary anach- 
ronism, and suggests that the scholastic training of Catholic 
priests singularly unfits them to understand the intellectual 
temper ef this age. 


Laws and Forms Relating to Churches and Other Religious 
Societes. By Alpha J. Kynett, D.D., LL.D. (New York: 
Philips & Hunt; $5.) This is a comprehensive, accurate, 
systematic, and well-arranged compendium. It contains, 
in compact and summarized form, the laws of the different 
States and Territories relating to such topics as church 
organization, incorporation, taxation, conveyances, liens, 
the disturbance of church worship, election of trustees, 
etc., etc,—that is, speaking generally, of all statutes bearing 
on the legal status, rights, and responsibilities of ecclesias- 
tical bodies. This is preceded by an introductory treatise 
on the ‘‘ American Social Structure, Civil and Religious,’ 
which has both historical interest and an important bearing 
on the present relation of Church and State. Wecan fully 
and heartily commend the work as of high value to all who 
have anything to do with the organization or government 
of churches, or the purchase and disposal of church prop- 
erty. 


In @ pamphlet of fifty pages Mr. Richard Caldwell, of 
Salisbury Mills, N. Y., tella the 7rue History of the Acquisi- 
tion of Washington’s LIleadquarters at Newburgh. The design 
is to correct some errors generally prevalent in regard to 
the matter, and to give credit to the man to whom the State 
—and we may say the Nation—is indebted for the preserva- 
tion of this historical landmark. It seems that the old 
house, pictures of the exterior and interior of which are 
given, was offered to the citizens of Newburgh by Mr. 
Audrew J. Caldwell, but that ‘‘the love of money was 
greater among the men of Newburgh at that time than love 
of patriotism,’’ and they declined the proposition. Mr. 
Caldwell then turned to Governor Hamilton W. Fish, through 
whose influence the Headquarters property was purchased 
by the State. 


Risifl’s Daughter. By Anna Katharine Greene. (New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) This is a tragical drama in blank 
verse by the well-known author of several ingenious though 
sensational detective stories. In this attempt she shows 
considerably facility in the use of this form of versification, 
and presents a plot of originality and dramatic force. Of 
course the book !s not poetry, nor is it of high literary art; 
but, on the whole, it strikes a decidedly better literary tone 
than the short stories by the same writer. 


NEW MAGAZINES. 


The June number of Harper's Vagazine is as rich as ever 
in illustration, fiction, and poetry, while it also contains 
some important historical, industrial, and social studies. 
Thus, Professor A. T. Hadley, of Yale, writes a timely and 
comprehensive sketch of the relations of railways and 
the State, with an estimate of the recent Inter-State Com. 
merce law; Professor Ely carries on his account of the 
Growth of Corporations, their enormous recent expansion, 
and their abuses; Mr. R. R. Bowker tells, with many illus- 
trations, the history of ‘‘A Sheet of Paper ;”’ and Colonel! 
J. M. Brown gives a stirring account of the hardships, ad 
ventures, and fights of the old Kentucky pioneers. In 
Professor Ely’s article he brings out with startling force the 
point that at first the general opinion was strong that cor- 
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porations could not compete with individuals Now the 
same is said of co-operative enterprises. Will the prophecy 
prove equally faise? The number opens with an account 
by Madame Dieulafoy of the remarkable discoveries of 
the recent archszological mission to S8usa; twenty engrav- 
ings illustrate the article. Mr. Howard Pyle furnishes a 
realistic story of Puritan England, agreeably illustrated 
by the author: and the engravings accompanying Mr. W. 
H. Rideing’s ‘‘ Route of the ‘ Wild Irishman’”’ are strik- 
ingly picturesque. 


_A curious story (or psychological extravaganza) called 
“‘A Crucial Experiment,’’ by Mr. J. P. Quincy, opens the 
Atlantic Month/y. Other excellent fiction is contained in the 
number, but none of it equals in true story-intercst 
Dr. Holmes’s narrative of his trip through the Shakespeare 
country (of which, by the way, Mr. Joseph Hatton talks to 
our readers in another column) and through Salisbury 
Plains. As papers wothy of careful consideration and 
thoughtful reading Mr. John Fiske’s ‘‘ Completed Work of 
the Federal Convention’? and Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell's 
“Theory of the Social Compact ’’ should not be overlooked. 
Mr. H. E. Scudder sensibly urges the use of good children’s 
fables and stories for school reading instead of the insipid 
selections in the ordinary reading book. The review and 
art articles of this number are specially good. 


In Maemillan's \wazine for May begins a new sertal by 
F. Marion Crawford. Professor Hale’s paper on ‘* Three 
Elizabethan Comedies’”’ will interest all who have made 
a study of that golden age of the drama.——The most notice- 
able thing in the month’s Lippincott’s is the brisk novelette 
by Mr. Charles Barnard called ‘‘ The Whistling Boy.” Mra, 
Margaret J. Preston has an agreeable paper on the life 
and work of the late Philip Bourke Marston, the blind Eng- 
lish poet, regarding whom Mr. Kernahan told our readers 
lately. ——Mr. Hugh Thomson’s drawings illustrating John 
Gay’s ‘* Journey to Exeter’? inthe May Eng/ish Illustrated 
are full of spirit and genuine humor. The issue also con- 
tains other pleasantly iilnstrated articles, of which Miss 
Mulock’s ‘‘ Unknown Conntry”’ is perhaps the hest. The 
serial story now running in this light and attractive period- 
ical is by Mr. Farjeon. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


—M. de Lesseps’s “‘ Reminiscences’’ will be published 
early in the autumn. 

- —‘* Hindered and Helped’’ comes to us from the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 

—The life of the late Earl Russell, from documents now 
in the possession of the tamily, will be written by Spencer 
Walpole. 

—Mr. Besant has told thestory of his literary partnershi p 
with James Rice in a preface prepared for the forthcoming 
library edition of their novels. 

—The article on Kapfolant in The Christian Union of 
May 12, credited to G. D. Gi:iman, shou!d have been credited 
to Miss 8. B. Gilman. 

—It is reported with good anthority that the very note- 
worthy article in the ‘‘ Andover Review” on Henry Ward 
Beecher was from the pen of Professor Churchill. 

—Harper & Brothers have just published the “‘ Random 
Recollections ’’ of Mr. H. B. Stanton, so long a practitioner 
atthe bar in this city, and identifed with many publis 
movements. 

—A number of Boston writers have united in the estab- 
lishment of a new literary dramatic and society weekly, to 
be called ** The Twentieth Century.”’ The first number will 
be published !n the fall. 

—Dr. C. 8. Robinson’s latest book, ‘‘ The Pharaohs of the 
Bondage and the Exodus,”’ issued in March, has reached ita 
third edition. Its close connection with the subject of the 
present Sunday-School Lessons has no doubt hastened its 


—The total amount real'zed by the sale of the L. L. Hart- 
ley library, just completed in London, was £16,530. The 
copy of the first folio edi‘ion of Shakespeare’s ‘* Works”’ in 
the third and last part lacked the title page, and was other- 
wise imperfect, but it brought £255. 

— Readers of the Carlyle Gioethe correspondence wi!] hear 
with interest that J. A. Heraud, who died recently in Eng- 
land, was the Jast survivor of that little company who sent 
to Goethe the testimonial on his eightieth birthday, and 
among whom were also Carlyle, Wordsworth, and Scott. 

— Various guesses are being made as to the authorship of 
‘A Clab of One,’ it having been attributed to the Rev. 
T. T. Manger, Mr. Horace E. Scudder, and Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford ; while a critic in the Boston “Journal” says, 
‘Can it be Dr. Holmes himself, we wonder, who perplexes 
us with this mask ?”’ 

—Mr. Rider Haggard, the author of “ She,’”’ was recently 
ina bookseller’s shop. A smartly dressed lady entered, and 
inquired for Mr. Haggard’s books. She demurred at the 
price, remarking, ‘‘ The fact is, | am to meet the author at 
dinner to-night, and I want to read him up a bit, but he 4s 
not worth thirty shillings !’”’ 

—A hymn and tune book for congregational use {a to he 
issued in the early autumn by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. It ‘s edited by Professors Harris and Tucker, of Ando- 
ver, with the co-operation, as musical editor, of Mr. E. K. 
Glezen, of Providence. The selection of hymns and of tunes 
has the object throughout of developing congregational 
singing. 

—G. P. Patnam’s Sons will print at once in their series 
of (Questions of the Duy the rev-ent address by Edward 

“Atkinson before the Boston Labor Union, on the subject of 
‘“The Margin of Profit: How it is now Divided ; What Part 
of the Present Hours of Labor can now be Spared.” With 
this address. will be printed the reply of Mr. E. M. Cham- 
berlain, representing the Labor Union, and Mr, Atkinsou’s 
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rejoinder to the reply. 
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[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
tither through the columns of the paper or by personal letter, The 
anewer will be given as promptly as practicabs.] 


What does the passage mean in Mark iv., 12? Christ here 
seems to be concealing the light, and for the reason that, if he 
furnished it, men would be converted, and their sins be for- 
given. 

Compare the fuller report of Jesus’s words in Matthew 
xiii., 13-16; you will see that Mark has omitted something 
which relieves the difficulty. 


What was the human relationship between Jesus Christ and 
Jcbn the Baptist* Had Jobn lapsed into skepticism when, 
being in prison, he sent two of his disciples to Jesus, saying, 
Art thou he that should come,” etc ? Fr. 

Eilicott (‘* Life of Christ ’’) says : ‘‘ It seems impossible to 
state confidently the nature of the relationship.’’ Compare 
the Authorized Version with the Revised, in Luke i., 36. 
John’s message to Jesus may have been intended for the 
satisfaction of John’s disciples ratherthan of John himself. 
Or it may have been to intimate John’s urgent desire to 
have Jesus press his Messianic claims more vigorously. 


**He that believeth not shall be damned.” If this is to be 
taken withont qualification. what are we to do with the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, or the conditions on which Christ pro- 
poses to separate all nations when he comes (Matt. xxv , 32)? 

JI JD. 

The faith in Christ withcut which one is damned is not 
theolegical belief, but faith in the principle of love, and in 
Christ as its embodiment. This, so far as it exists, will 
produce good Samaritans, and such works of love as those 
which Christ mentions as approved in the judgment. 


Is there anything in the manners and customs of Bitie times 
that would help torelieve the seemi:g harshness of the com- 
mand given to the one who had made the reasonable request to 
first go and bring his father, or to the one who desired to go and 
bid farewell to those at home? T. W. 

Missionary experience to-day shows the most serious hin 
drances to be often thrown in the way of converts by rela-. 
tives, especially parents. In the instances cited, the newly 
born purpose of discipleship to Jesus would probably 
have run the danger of being thwarted by the entreaties 
and endearments of the family circle. Especially would 
this have been likely in a time of mourning. 


There isa large class of thoughtful boys, from sixteen to twenty 
years old, who have no de+rire to develop into skeptics, but to 
whom doubts come. 


and know why he believes it. Cc. 


referred to Dr. Edward Beecher’s “ History of Opinions on the 
Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution ” (D. Appleton & Co.). 


When does man receive his reward? What does “ the sleep 
inthe grave’? mean? What does the ‘‘resurrection”’’ mean? 
Does it imply a new creation, or is it only symbolical? * 

The consequences of every act begin immediately upon 
the act. The experience of these consequences in their de- 
velopment to more and more isthe ‘‘ reward,’’ or retribu- 
tion, both now and hereafter. According to the New 
Testament there is no such thing as ‘‘ sleep in the grave.”’ 
Resurrection, or ‘‘ rising up” (as the word means), is the 
entrance of the spirit into the embodied life of the world to 
come. 

Is there any proof that immersion was John’s mode of bap- 
tism? etc., etc. L N. W. 

There is no proof that it was not. The best authorities so 
regard it (see Dean Stanley, ‘‘ Christian Institutions,’’ p. 1). 
But to regard baptism, or any form of it, as essential to 
salvation is thoreughly superstitious and anti-Christian. 


Are the trustees of an incorporated church allowed, by State 
law. to rent a small part of the property for the use of a private 
school without forfeiting their right of exemption from taxa- 
tion ? ma. ¥. 

The statute on the subject says that the exemption from 
taxation of ‘‘ every building for public worship... shall 
not apply to any such building or premises in the city 
of New York unless the same shall be exclusively used for 
such purposes,’’ etc. We infer that outside the city of New 
York the exemption is not forfeited by leasing a portion for 
a private school. 

What is the present condition of the “‘ French claims’? T. 

The following clipping from the New York ‘‘ Times ’”’ an- 
swers this question : 

* By act of January 20, 1885, it was provided that the French 
spoliation claims should be sentto the Court of Claims. Cltizens 
were authorized to lay evidence before the court, which was 
empowered to determine the validity and amount of the claims, 
present ownership, and other facts. Reports are to be sent by 
the court to Congress in December of each year. and Congress 
is to take final action. The court has decided that the Govern- 
ment is Hable for the amount of proved claims. and is now en- 
gaged in hearing evidence. Atthe presentrate of progress some 
years will be required for the disposition of the docket. Execu- 
tive Document No. 205, Forty-eighth Congress, First Session, 
contains a list of vessels and claimants covering 270 pages. We 
suppose that persons having claims should have their interests 
cared for by legal re presentatives in the usual way.” 


1. What was the religious belief or creed of Dr. Bushnell? 
2. Where can I obtain Dr. Bushnell’s book *‘ Nature and the 
Supernatural’? 

1. It is not possible to etate the religious creed of I)r. 
Bushnell in a sentence. He was evangelical, but belonged 
to the liberal or broad school. in the evangelical charch. 


In your notice of Professor Corson’s ‘Introduction to the 


. . . Please tell cne anxifous mother what 
books are the best to give her boy, that he may belieye the — From Charies Scribner’s Sons, New York ; #1 50. 


Nordhoff’s ‘‘ God and the Future Life’’ is one-of the best 
books. How to meet doubt depends on the source of doubt. 
A good book may help the perplexity of a truth-loving 
spirit. Books will not help the doubt which springs from 
the willingness of a self-indulgent spirit to seek excuses. 
If doubts are due to mistaking the order in which things are 
to be believed, and confusing essentials with non- essentials, 
put that order clear, and pat essentials first—Christ before 
all books or creeds, the New Testament before the Old, the 
keeping of Christ’s commandments in anticipation of our 
judgment by God. Just as in the fam!ly we-must not 
govern too much those who are emerging out of childhood, 
s0 we must beware of demanding extra beliefs, or such 
as are not clearly essential to a Christlike life. 


When Lazarus had been, dead four days, Christ brought him 
to life. Where wasthe soul of Lazarus during the four days? 
If, like the other Lazarus,in Abraham's bosom, was it a good 
exchange for Lazarus? If in the other condition, in Hades, it 
certainly was. But if Christ, when on earth, had power and 
was willing to bring back a soul from the intermediate state, 
has he not the same power and willingness to do the same now? 

W. G. P. 

Professor Bruce, in his late work, ‘‘ The Miraculous Ele- 
ment in the Gospels,’’ says that ‘‘ the three recorded rajs- 
ings from the dead provoke questions not easy to answer.”’ 
However, there is absolutely no evidenee that the soul of 
Lazarus had entered the conscious life of the world tocome. 
Moreover, the impenetrable barrier which cuts off com- 
munication between the two worlds is very much against 
supposing that a soul which had waked to consciousness in 
that world would be recalled to this world. Consult ‘* Ap- 
pleton’s Cyclopedia ’’ for the narrative of the Rev. Gilbert 
Tennent, who was resuscitated after three days of apparent 
death. 


A friend handed me a pamphlet written forthe purpose of 
showing the identity of the ten lost tribes of Israel with the 
Anglo Saxon race. [Inquiry follows as to the credibility of this 
view, and the value of the prophecies relative to the future of 
Israel } 

The recent discovery of the Assyrian account of the 
captivity of the Ten Tribes shows that but few were carried 
captive, the majority remaining in ‘their own land. Thus 
they lost their ijentity by fusion with other peoples, and are 
no more to be looked for now than King Knut’s Danes are 
to be locked for in England. The history of the fulfillments 
which prophecy has thus far received in unexpected ways 
discourages attempts to predict the precise fulfillment 
which it is yet to receive. The value of sacred prophecy is 
to sustain hope and an expectant faith. The history of 
Israel and of ‘‘ the hope of Israel’’ warrants the belief that 
God’s gracious purposes for the children of Abraham are 
not yet accomplished, but encourages no anticipative con- 
structions of their future history. 


“Ss. W. H.,’’ inquiring as to the views of the early church upon 
the subject of the continuance of probation after death, is 


“Study of Browning’? you mention Dowden’s “striking com- 

parative study of Browning and Tennyson.”” How can the 
latter be obtained? If a book, please give title and publisher. 
H 8. 

Professor Dowden’s comparative study of Browning and 


of literary essays entitled ‘‘ Studies in Literature.” This 
volume has not been reprinted in this country, to our 
knowledge, but it is readily obtainable at any of the large 
bookstores. 


I am anxious to know mors about that talked-of centennial 
celebration of the adoption of the Constitution. Is any decision 
likely soon to be reached as to when and where it will be held? 
Do you think it will be in ’87 or ’88,andin Philadelphia? A. 

We refered this question to the Hon. Henry C. Robinson, 
of Hartford, Conn., author of a recent article on this general 
subject in our columns. He writes : 

‘*Last winter the prospect of a national celebration 
of the adoption of the Constitution on the 17th of 
September, 1887, and at Philadelphia, was excellent 
The plans formed by the commission which met last 
December in Philadelphia contemplated Congressional 
recognition and assistance. Congress failed to act in 
the matter, and meantime there have sprung up plans 
for a grand affair at Washington in 1889, and for other 
demonstrations. These diversions, wise or otherwise, 
have been somewhat embarrassing to the friends of the 
Philadelphia celebration. But they have by no means given 
up their plans. Pennsylvania has appropriated $100,000 ; 
Massachusetts, $15 000; a bill has passed the Connecticut 
Senate, and will come up for action this week in the lower 
house, making about $16 000 available for the purpose; 
and one of the Western States has appropriated $5,000—all 
for the Philadelphia affair. If, however, the celebration 
there is not to be a national one, the appropriation from 
Connecticut will not be used, and I presume the same is 
true of Massachusetts. Unless other States and the city of 
Philadelphia move in the matter very soon, there is reason 
for apprehension that whatever is done at Philadelphia 
next September will be purely local, and so the country 
will lose the best opportunity of honoring the centennial 
anniversary of the great event in the best way. It would 
be a pity if local jealousy should prevent it. But, as a 
warm friend of the Philade!phia celebration, I am not with- 
out great fears that the plans of last December will not be 
fulfilled. If they have to be abandoned, the next best thing 
is a celebration at Washington on the first Wednesday of 
March, 1889.’’ 

I used some years ago to be familiar with a little pamphlet 
containing questions on Bible history, finding the answers to 
which required considerable search, thus proving an interesting 
study. Can any one tell me where such a nook can nuw be 
found? C. A. B. 


Can any one tell me of anything which will surely kill the 


Buffalo bug? We are about to go into a new house where the 
bug thrives. What is best to be done? M, 


Tennyson will be found in his extremely valuable volume |} 


| ficate has “‘ trust” spelled ‘‘ trast.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


Clarksburg {3 said to be the only town {n Massachu- 
setts that has no house for religious worship. 


An English experimenter finds that, contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, a growth of ivy over a house renders the 
interior entirely free from moisture; the ivy extracts 
every pcssible particle of moisture from wood, brick, or 
stone for {is own sustenance, by means of thetiny roots, 
which work tbeir way into even the hardest stone. 


A peculiar blunder occurred {n the engraving of the ~ 
plate from which the reverse side of the five-dollar 
certificates was printed. It will be noticed that on the 
back of the certificate are the fac s'miles of five silver 
dollars. The third one from the left corner of the certf 
Where the word 
appears in other places on the certificate it is spe'led 
properly. | 

In one of the funny little romances by which a con- 
temporary keeps the public informed of {ts merits, the 
hero {is made to steal money enough to continue his 
subscription to that paper. Whether the dispcs!tion to 
unlawful appropriations of money which is referred to 
in the romance as eminently commendable had been 
developed through habitual reading of the coveted 
paper is a matter upon which the public must form its 
own opinions. As an il'ustration of the effects of per- 
nicious literature upon the young mind the romance in 
question is singularly apt.—[San Francisco Call. 


It msy be interesting to note that an expression 
which by many is regarded a3 vulgar sang has really 
the high clnssical authority of the Bible. It {is Job(ix , 20) 
who exclaims in his anguish : ‘‘ Il am escaped with the 
skin of my teeth” Some common sayings, such as 
-*God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” ‘‘ Pouring 
oll on the troubled waters,” ‘‘ The war horse scents the 
battle from afar,” etc, are supposed to be in the Bible, 
though not so. But there are not many who, tn using 
the expression of hanging on or being saved by the 
‘skin of their teeth,” know the high authority for its 
use.—[ Exchange. 


‘The London ‘‘Court Journal” says: ‘‘In one of the. 
great picture galleries at Windsor Castle are several 
precious caskets, among other exquisite objels de vertu. 
The Queen entered one day with a small book fa her 
hand, and asked the keeper of these treasures which was 
the most rare and valuable of all the caskets. He 
showed her one made of pure rock crystal, ornamented 
with gold and enamel. In thie casket the () ieen placed 
the emall book—Goeneral Gordon’s pocket Bible, 
annotated and marked by his own hand, and in this 
precious casket will remain this most precious relic of 
one of England’s greatest herces. 


The following {s a proclamation made at the Market 
Cross of [nverary, Scotland, less than a hundred years 
ago: “Ta hoy! Te tither a hoy! Ta hoy three 
times!!! an’ to hoy—Whilst!! By command of his 
Majesty King George, and her Grace the Dukeo’ Argyll : 
If anybody is found fishing aboont te loch, or below te 
loch, afore te loch, or ahint te loch, in te loch, or on te 
Icch, aroun’ te loch, or abount te loch, she’s to be per- 
secutit wi’ three persecutions ; first she’s to be burnt, 
syne she’s to be drownt, an’ then she’s to be hangt—an’ 
if ever she comes back shoe's to be persecutit wi’ a far 
waur death. God save te King an’ her Grace te Dake 
o’ Argyll.” 


A ‘laughing plant,” {t is said, grows in Arabla, with 
seeds producing effects like those of laughing gas. The 
flowers are of a bright yellow, and the seed pods are 
soft and woolly, while the seeds resemble black beans, 
and only two or three grow ina pod. The natives dry 
and pulverize them, and the powder, if taken {n small 
doses, makes the severest person behave like a circus 
clown or a madman ; for he will dance, sing, and laugh, 
and cut the most fantastic capers, and be in an uproar- 
fously ridiculous condition, for about an hour. When 
the excitement ceases, the exhausted exhibitor of these 
antics falls asleep, and when he awases he has not th 
slightest remembrance of his frisky doings, 


Cable dispatches say that the Financial Secretary of 
India has advised the Government of the discovery of 
an immense amount of treasure, estimated at over 
$25 000 000, which had been secreted in the palace of 
Gwalior by the late Maharajah. The treasure had been 
sunk in pits under the vaults beneath the zenana, and the 
secret was intrusted to a few confidental servants. The 
Secretary was present when the treasure was unearthed. 
After removing the earth to a depth of s!x feet, the 
workmen uncovered great flagstones. Beneath these 
stones were several pits filled to the brim with silver, 
chiefly freshly coined rupees. In each pit was a plate 
recording the amount of the treasure and the names of 
the officials who had assisted in secreting it. The Indian 


Government has taken the hoard as a Ican from the 


young Maharajah. The native papers protest against 


| 


this action of the Government. 
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“MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—W.H. Jones was installed as pastor of the 
Union Church, 8t. Louls Park, Minneapolis, 
Minn ,on Mayi17. 

—Henry B. Mead, of the Union Church of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has resigned. 

—D. T. Fiske. D D, of the Belleville Church of 
Newburyport. Mass , has resigned. He has been 
forty years pastor of the church, and will prob- 
ably be made pastor emeritus. 

—S. H. Amstden, of Colchester, Vt., has re- 
‘oelved a call from Charleston 

—P W. Lyman, of Belchertown, Mass, de- 
clines to withdraw his resignation 

—Herbert Macy declines a call to the Third 
Church of Chicopee, Mass 

—J. M. Robinson, of Detroit, Mich , has been 
called to Nashville, Tenn. 

—W. 4H. Millar, of Gaylord, Mich., accepts a 
call to Chesaning. 

—M.C. Wood, of Leonidas, Mich., accepts a 
call to Harrison. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Joseph Greenleaf was installed as pastor of 
the First Church of Washingtonville, N. Y., on 
May 10. 

—J.;R. Berry, of the First (Church of Montclair, 
N. J., has resigned. 

—L: F. Esseletyn was ordained in Lansing, 
-Mich , on may 12. He goes out to Teheran, 
Persia, as a missionary. 

—A A. Dinsmore, of the Bridesburg (Pa ) 
church has resigned, and will go to Long Beach, 
Cal. 

—Augustus B. Pritchard was installed as pas- 
tor of the Fort Greene Church of Brooklyn, 
N. ¥Y., on May 19 


—8. R Queen accepts a call to the Second | 


Church at Norristown, Pa. 
—Joseph Vance, D.D., has been Installed as 
pastor of the Second Church in (‘hester, Pa 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Henry Chamberlaine, lately assistant at the 
Church of the Holy (Communion, this city, is to 
have charge of a new chapel 'n Ninth Avenue 
neur Eighty-Second Street, to be known as Bt. 
Matthew's. 

—A.H Proffitt, of Grace Church, (hicopee, 
Mass., has resigned 

—George F Breed, of Trinity Church, Asbury 
Park, N. J, will succeed the Rev. T. 8. Ty- 
cott at St John’s Chur h on Prospect Heights, 
Brooklyn. 

—G. H. Bailey, of Richford, Vt, declines a 
call from St. Andrew's Charch, St. Johnsbury. 

—T.@. Pond, of St. Paul's Church, Rome, Ga., 
has resigned 

—John Wright, of St Matthew’s Church, Bos- 
ton, accepts a callto St Paui’s Church, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

—W. W. Raymond, of Indianapolis, Ind, 
accepts a call to Lake Geneva, Wis. 


BAPTIST. 


—W. W. Everts, Jr., of Philadeiphia, Pa, has 
received a callto the First (hurch of Malden, 
Mass. 

—G. H. Horne was installed as pastor of the 
Wyckoff Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
May 24. 

—E P. Tuller, of Providence, R. I., was in- 
stalled as pastor of the First Church of Newport 
on May 19 

—H.G@ James, of the First Church of Millville, 
N. J , accepts a call to Crawford County, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—P. P. Ingalls, D.D , died at Des Moines, Iowa, 

on May 18. He bad been in the Methodist min- 
- istry forty-five years, was a chaplain in the 
army, and had been prominentin politics. 

—Alfred E Molilett accepts a call to the Uni- 
tarian church in Northtield, Mass 

—Professor F Pietper has been chosen Presi- 
dentof the Lutberan Theological Seminary at 
St. Louis, in place of the late Professor Walther, 

—E£. C. Bolles, of the First Universalist Church 
of Salem, Mass , is being urged very strongly to 
reconsider his recent re-ignation. 

—Wiliiam Briggs has been engaged as pastor 
of the Second Universaiist Church at Lynn, 
Mass , for one year. 

—Joseph Marsh, who for sixty years has 
pursued the double occupation of glassmaker 
and Meth >di-t preacher in severa! States, died 
suddenly in Sandwich, Mass, last Sunday, at 
the age of ninety-one. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE, 1887, 


(Vol. 75, No. 445,) 
CONTAINS: 


Frontispiece. 

Illustration from a Drawing by Howarp PYLE 
for his Story entitled “* Stephen Wycherlle ;” 
The Excavations at Susa. 

By Madame JangE Dievutaroy. Richly Illus- 

trated ; 


Creat American Industries. Part VI. 
A Sheet of Paper. 
By R R. Bowker Illustrated ; 


The Kentucky Pioneers. 
By JowN Mason Brown. With Thirteen Illus- 
tration by H. and Rix ; 
On Keeping Birds. 
By Dr. W. T. Greens. Illustrated ; 


The Route of the Wild Irishman. 
By H. Ulustrated by 
SaANDHAM ; 
Stephen Wycherlie. 
(A STORY OF PURITAN ENGLAND.) 
By Howarp Pre. Illustrated by the Author ; 


Social Studies. Second Series. 
II. The Growth of Corporations. By Prof. 
RicHaRD T. 
Mexican Notes. Part Ill. 
(COATEPEC ) 
By DupLEY WARNER; 


April Hopes. A Novel. Part V. 
By W. D. Howg.1s ; 


Narka. A Novel. Part VI. 


By O’MEARA ; 


American Railroad Legislation. 
By Prof. A. T. HapDLey ; : F 


Poems: 
A TOUCH OF NATURE. By T. B ALDRICH ; 
JUNE. By AMELIE RIvEs; 


THE THREE SISTERS: By Tuomas Dunn 
ENGLISH; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By George WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Publisher and Author.—The ‘‘ Taming of the 
at Daly’s —Noble Pcbiic Gifts re- 
cently made to New York.—The O¢ean Yacht 
Race. 
Editor’s Study. 
By Dgan 


American Criticism; Influence of the Engli-h 
School; Attitude of the Critic to the Autnor ; 
the ** Saturday Review "’ and the “* 
the Effect upon Authors ; the Apparent Futility 
of Criticism. 

Monthly Record of Current Events. 

Political Intelligence. — Disasters.—Obituary. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuari ges DuDLEY WARNER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
NOW J8 THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE, 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.............. 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR..........--.. ds 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE .........-... 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 

Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loes. 


When no tine is specified, sudscriptions will be- 
gin with the current number. 


say” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 
the titles of between three and four thousan 
vclumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents for postage. 


Published by HABPER BROTHERS, New Yor’. 


MEMORIAL 


With Striking Portrait, 


AND 


Beautiful Allegorical Design 


BY WILLIAM H. BEARD. 


gives us pleasure to announce that prepara. 
“- tions are now nearly completed for the early 
issueof a most notable memorial to the late Henry 
Ward Beecher, consisting of letters and poems 
specially obtained from the most distinguished 
men and women of Americaand Europe. These 
contributions will be in the nature of unpud- 


lithed tributes to Mr Beecher’s genius, and 
estimates of the great preacher's character 
and services, by the most distinguished of his 
oontemporaries Among those «ho have written 
expressly for this memorial are Mr. Giadstone, 
President Cleve'and. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the Duke of Argyll, Edwin Booth, John G. Whit- 
tier, ex-President Hayes, Canon Farrar, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, General W. T. Sherman, Henry 
Irving, Newman Hall, Admiral Porter. and 
nearly 100 others. An ‘ntroduction will be 
written by Hon. Edwards Pierrepont. The 
Memorial will also contain a series of 10 
special articles by eminent writers, treating 
of different parts of mr Beecher's charac 
ter. It will be privately issued in substantial 
and handsome form, and is be'ng prepared 
with the FULL #fANCTION AND APPROVAL OF 
Mrs BEECHER AND HER FAMILY. Onlya emai 
and limited number of copies will be printed. suffi- 
cient to fill orders in hand, after which the 
plates will be destroyed. and no coples can then 
be had. The memorial is intended for Mr 
Beecher's family and his friends, and wiil un- 
doubtedly be a valuable and moat notable sou- 
venir for those who wiil be fortunate enough to 
secure a copy The Memorial is under the 
editorsh!p and direction of competent persons. 
who authorize the announcement that orders tu 
the extent of 


QNE HUNDRED COPIES ONLY 


will be received, at the rate of ! 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


provided such orders are sent in at once, and 
thus received previous to the printing of: the 
Memorial 

*.* All orders should le accompanted with 
money, a8 nO accounts are kept in connection with 
what is purely a labor of love. 


Address alllettersto 


WILLIAM J. BOK, 
320 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


WORD STUDIES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 

The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Aposties, and 
the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 
8vo, $4. 

The Rev. Dr. Howard Croshy says: 

Dr. Vincent’s ‘* Word Studies in the New Tes- 
tament”’ isadelicious book. As a Greek scholar. 
a clear thinker, a logical reasoner, a master tn 
Eoglish, and a devout sympathizer with the 
truths of revelation, Dr Vincent is just the map 
to interest and edify the Church with such a 
work as this. Thousands will tuke delight in 
handling the gems which he has brought to view 
by his careful research and judicious discrim. 
ination. There are few scholars who, to such 
a degree as Dr |Vincent, mingle scholarly attain. 
ment with aptness to impart knowledge in at- 
tractive form. All Bible-readers should enjoy 
and profit by these delightful ‘* Word-studies.” 

From the New York Evangelist : 

** We refer to and indorse cordially Dr. How- 
ard Cr sby'’s judgment on this scholarly work, 
printed in another part of this issue.” 


For eale by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


7143-745 Broadway, New York. 


Some one of our five magazines 
Should be in every family where 
there are children, BABYLAND, 
50 cents a year, to WIDE AWAKE, 
$2.40. Sample copies of them all 
for 15 cents; of any one for 5. 
D. LorHrop Company, Boston. 


Those answeringan Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 

_ Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Sunday-School Banners, An illustrated 
cular and pricelist sent on application by 
J. & Lamb, 50 Carmine Stret, New York. 


Floral Praise 
No. 5. 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By Husert P. Main. 
Price, 84 per 100 copies; 5 cts. each by Mail. 
Previous issues furnished at same price. 


SONGS FOR THE TIMES! 


The Prohibition Bogle Gall 


BY H H HAWLEY. 


Just what is needed for these days of activity in 
the Temperance cause. 


Price, $15 per 100 copies; single copies by 
mali, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


CERIAD 


‘-EL-PENS, 


- 


Are T he B @St 


| 


TOLERANCE. 


Two Lectures addressed to the 
Students of Several ot the Divin- 
ity Schools of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churcn. 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


16mo, 112 pages. Paper, cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

Brooks's two lecwures. in eloquence, sweet- 
ness and literary charm, are what he always is 
when at allequal to hima+if. For their substance 
they lav down a dectrine of toler«n°-e which would 
at a touch bring all sections of Christendom to. 
gether on the basis of a tolerance which c»rriea in 
it the promise of spiritual unity.”’—{ Independent. 

“They are marked by the broaa and eatholic 
spirit of Dr. Prooks, and are to be commended to 
all students, and with espectal earnestness to seek. 
ers after the unity and union of Caristians.”—([N. Y. 
Observer. 


is a book for large minded men and women 
of whatever creed or no creed... . To «pprectate 
these lectures fully they shouid be read from the 
first line to the last. One ciear cut and finely pol- 
ished sentence follows another in such natural 
sequence illustrating each the other, that they 
form a harmonious and inseparable whole.”’— 
{Home Journal. 

“In his latest contribution to religious 
thought the eloquent Rector of Trinity Church ap 
pears at his best. The subject he has chosen, 
e — with his modeof treating it, are character. 
istic of the man.’’"—[N. Y. Times. 


Sent by mall, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON &CO., 


Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


Ditson & Co.’s Sunday-School Music 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday Schoo 
manrgement should adopt a new Singing Book 
without carefully examining one of their 
“tried and true” munday-school 
Song Books. 


(40 cts. 8420 per doz) Rev. 
Voices of Praise C. L. Hutehins Music and 
poetry dignified and classica!, but not dull; tn fact, 
might and enthusiastic. Very large collection for 
the money. 


(35 cts, $3.60 per doz. 
Singing on the Way Sirs ber 492) 
assisted by Dr. Holbrook, whose noble compositions 
sre known and loved in all the churches. This, 
like the book above mentioned, does excellently 
well for a Vestry Singing Buok for prayer and praise 
meetings. 


: (35 cta , $8.60 per doz.) J. H. 
Songs of Promise and Rev E. A. 
Aoffman—the first highly gif musically. and the 


weond the author of many hymns of refined and 
veautiful quality. One of the newest books. 


ee, (35 cta., $3 60 per doz.) L. O. Em- 
Song Worship erson and WF. Sherwin, both 
elebrated compliers, coniposers, ana leaders, and 
the latter well known as having had charge of the 
music at many Chautauqua meetings. 
For other good books, please send for lists and 
catalogues. 


For a lovely little book for the young children of 
« Sunday achool, look no further than FRFSH 
“LOWERS (2 cts., $240 per doz), Emma Pitt 
sweet Hymns, Sweet Music, Pretty Pictures. 


Mailed for retail price. 


JLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drreon & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, . 


embracing reproductions 
of famous origina! paint- 
ings, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, etc. Price, cab- 
inet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in 
proportion. Send 10 
cents stam for 1887 
catalogue of 10,000 sub- 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
Mention Christian Union. 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denomination@ 
Sznp ros CATALOGUE. 


T. NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker St., 


-E. W. PECK & CO., 


No. #27 Broadway (bet. 2ist 
and 22d 8ts.), New York. 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
The celebrated Robinson 
dye that will tiv 
not stain the feet or under- 


who have worn the 
testify. No 
spec eeded to 
preserve it, and the hose 
can be w ed as if white. 
Send for Price List. | 


two grades, show respectively Canvas, 

come in shades adapted for wear in or 

furnish a variety in warmth, style, and 

sions, and all styles of making and trimm 
They are for sale b 


Btore, tman & 
H. O'Neill & Co., and 


PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same way. Fo 

Gistinct fabrics, Clairette, Feather, Convent, and Gypsy Clock, seen rs 
Crape, Armure, ani Plain weaves, and 
out of mourning. They will be found to 


Dg. 
. ali the pringipa! deaiers in the large cities, and in New York 
City i Lord & ‘Taylor, Stern Bros., Jas. McCreery & Co., Jackson’s Mourning 

. Al Co., Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., 


rice, to suit ail temperatures and occa- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 35, No. 21. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE SITUATION IN MICHIGAN. 


HE Bates High License bill has passed the House 
’ of Representatives in Michigan ; 47 Republicans 
and 5 Democrsts supported the measure, and 14 Repub- 
licans and 21 Democrats opposed it. A strong lobby 
was present working against the bill, and the amti-saloon 
sentiment among the legislators was not nearly so strong 
as during the campaign. But the change among tke 
lezislators was not nearly so marked as among the news- 
papers. During the discussion, Mr. Cole, of Adrian, 
said that before election nine-tenths of the newspapers 
of the State opposed prohibition and favored high tax 
on the ground that prohibition could not be enforced, 
but that a high tax could be collected. ‘‘ Now,” ke 
continued, ‘‘ with but two or three exceptions, these 
pspers are opposed to the ralsing of the tax atall.” He 
asked whether this mesnt that all the party organs were 
in the employ of the liquor dealers. 
Representative Bates, the author of the bill, has writ- 
ten The Christian Union the following letter, cetting 
forth the object and scope of his measure : 


STATE OF MIcHIGAN, REPRESENTATIVE HAtt, } 
LaNsING, May 13, 1887. 


E titors of Christian Union : 

Your many and excellent articles on the subject of tem- 
perance from time to time have prompted me to let you 
know something of the situation herein Michigan. At the 
last spring election an ameudment to the Constitution pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale ofa)! intoxicating liquors 
was defeated by about 5000 votes. Many of the leading 
newspapers opposed the amendment and elamored for 
greater res'riction and a raising of the tax. A bill, known 
as the “‘ Bates bill,’’ to revise, consolidate, and amend the 
Hquor laws of the State, including among its other provis- 
jons one to raise the tax from $300 and $200 on whisky and 
beer respectively to a level tax of $500, passed the House 
last night by a very cloee vote. Our experience in Michi- 
gan proves tous that a level tax is better than one discrim- 
inating between the beverages. Also our experience is that 
the collection of tax is more easi'y and surely operated than 
any restrictive measure ever imposed, and, in fact, is about 
the only provision in our law that is universally respeckd 
and obeyed. 

An average of texes collected to the aaloon throughout 
the State is about $250, and this incln¢des Wayne Connty, 
with an average of only $19) per saloon, which would, if 
eliminated, raise the average to nearly $260 per saloon. 

If the other provisions of our laws were as well observed 
as the payment of the tax, there would be no clamor for a 
ehange ; but the utter disregard of these has but driven our 

- people to demand more stringent laws, and the increase of 
the tax will donbtless have the effect of driving out many 
of the smajler and more irresponsible dealers, and concen- 


“trating the trade. There is a strong tendency toward non- 


partisan prohibition, and the manner in which our liquor 
men accept and obey our laws written in the past and by 
the present Legislature will determine the course of events 
in the fataure concerning this perplexing subject. 

With congratulations for your success in conducting a 
paper that is at once so outspoken and firm in its convic- 
tions on this as well as all other questions of importance, 
I remain, Yours truly, E. N. Bates. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


To our rapidly lengthening list of crime and violence 
direcied against temperance advocates must be added 
the arsault upon E. R. Elits, a prominent citizen of 
Coatesville, Ind. Mr. Ellis is a member of the Demo- 
cratic County Committee, yet a strong advocate of tem- 
perance legislation. As he and his two daughters were 
returning home from a temperance meeting in which 
he had taken part, he wes attacked by a village drug- 
gist and his brother, knocked senseless, and then beaten 
with a club. The screams of Mr. E/lis’s daughters 
brought speedy asstetance, but it is feared that his inju- 


ries will prove fatal. 


The new high license bil] in Pennsylvania goes into 
effect July 1. The newspapers of the State generally 
regard it with favor—some of tbem because they think 
it has placed a quietus upon the probibition agitation. 
The brewers say that the bill will cause a large falling 
off in their sales. The wholesale whisky men, on the 
other band, appear to be well satisfied. The bill puts 
all liquor stores upon the same basis, making no dis- 
tinction between whiseky-shops and beer-saloons, As 
beer fs a much less expensive article than whisky, the 
the tax upon the former {is proportionately heavier. The 
licemse fee required is $500 in Pailadelphta, Pittsburg, 
and Alleghevy, $400 jn all emailer cities, $200 in all bor- 
oughs, and $100 in townships. About one-fourth of the 
revenue goes to the State, another fourth to the county, 
and the remainder to the local corporation. 


Oharleston, West Virginia, has substituted a high 
licemse policy for that of prohibition. The average 
license fee required will be $875.——The Vedder Liquor 
Tax bill bas been ordered to a third reading in the New 
York Assembly by a vote of 62 to 55, not a Demcerat 
voting in favor of it, and several Republicans oppos- 


ing it. 


The Liquor Committee of the House of Represent. 


atives in Massachusetts has unanimously reported the 
following remarkable bill: ‘‘ No person whose business 
is the manufacture or sale of intoxicating I{quors, either 
on his own account or for some other perscn, shall be 
competent to sit as a jurorin the trial of cases ariaing 
under the liquor laws.” 


The high license bill which recently passed the 
House of Representatives im Massachusetts has been so 
amended in the Senate as to cut down the minimum 
fee for a first class license from $500 to $350. As orlg- 
inally introduced into the House, the bill placed the 
minimum at $1,000. The following table, taken from 
the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” gives the license fees now required 
and those proposed by the two Houses: 

“LIQUOR LICENSE FEES. 
Under the bill 


Under the bill 


(Underthe_/ ar it passed as amended 

Class, present law.’ the Honse in the Senate. 
£100 to $1000 $500 to $120) $ 50 to $1500 
Second....... 50 to 250 6500 100to 500 
BOto 250 250to 800 100to 800 
Fourth....... FOto 500 500to 700 100to 700 
. 150to 300 100to 800 
1 BSOto 180 50to 150 


Pope Leo XIII. has taken another step to put himself 
in barmony with progressive American ideas. He has 
recently written to Bishop Ireland, of 8t. Paul, Minn, 
as follows : 

Venerable Brother : 

Above all, we have rejoiced to learn with what 
energy and zeal, by means of various excellent associations, 
and especially through the Catholic Total Abstinence Union, 
you combat the destructive vice of intemperance. We esteem 
worthy of al! commendation the noble resolve of your pious 
associations by which they pledse themselves to abstain 
totally from every kind of intox!cating drink. . .. Let 
pastors, therefore, do their best to drive the plague of in 
temperance from the fold of Christ by assiduous preaching 
and exhortation, and to shine before all as models of 
abstinence, that so many calamities with which this vice 
threatens both Church and State may by their strenuous 
endeavors be averted.’’ 


The Prohibition clubs of Kings County, New York, 
have issued ‘an addrers condemning the High License 
bills now before the Legislature. The address «votes 
Miss Frances E W')lard’s saying that ‘‘if Prohibition is 
dead in Michigan, iis epiteph should be, ‘ Died of High 
License ’’’’ The Prohibitionists have the same right to 
oppose high license legislation in New York that the 
high license men had to oppose prohibition in Michigan. 
The address argues that high license, instead of crushing 
the liquor business, makes it a greater political power. 
It says: 

‘The United States levies an annual tax on the liquor 
business of nearly $100,000.000, an average on the drink 
business of each saloon in America—county, town, and 
city—of nearly $500. An enormous high tax this! Has it 
lessened the liquor business? Not at all. Never was the 
business more prosperous, dictatorial, impudent, impor- 
tant, powerful. The ‘Omaha Bee’ says that ‘ whatever 
the $1,000 license fee in that city has not done, it has driven 
the business into politics as never before.’ And why not? 
These men say: ‘If we pay the running expenses of the 
Government, we are going torun it.’ A recent canvass of 
liquor men in Chicago found them nearly unanimous in 
their opposition to return to low license. Leading distillers 
in the United States have lately declared in public letter 
against a reduction of the bigh United States tax. The 
‘Weekly Bailletin,’ a prominent liquor paper in Louis. 
ville, Ky., March 10, eaid: ‘There is a growing sentiment 
among the distilleries of this State in favor of high license 
some even favoring a $1,000 license,’ ’} 


This is strongly put. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


There is now to be seen at the gallery of Mr. H. 
Wunderlich & Co., in this city, a very rare etching 
which was recently bought at the sale of the Duke of 
Buccleugh in London. 

It is one of a very limited number of proofs of the 
first state of Rembrandt's etching of ‘‘ Christ Before 
Pilate ;” and a proof of the less valuable second state, in 
which the composition is materially altered and the 
plate iteelf cut down in order to fit the size of the 
Japanned paper of that day, affords an interesting basis 
of comparison of the processes of reasoning and of 
work by which the great artist arrived at a satisfactory 
treatment of the subject in hand. 


The presence in this city of Munkecsy’s huge picture 
of the same scene also affords an opportunity for study 
and contrast, which, it is hardiy neceersary to say, con- 
vinces one of the superior merit of the etching from the 
standpointof technical achievement, whatever of advan- 
tage the painting may have in point of ethical quality 
and individualization of types. In 80 small a space as 


the etching occupies, and with that space qulte filled 
with figures, it fe, of course, out of the question to look 
for strong characterization of the various characters 
that compoee the chief incident of the scene ; and a 
comparison of the two works, therefore, is limited to 
merely the consideration of composition and arrange- 
ment—a consideration which leaves the Hungarian | 


artist, it is unnecessary to say, quite in the wake of the 
famous Dutchman. 


The American Exhibition, of which we have for the 
past two years been hearing considerable talk, is at last 
opened to the British public, and the art features of the 
big show are thus summarized ina recent London letter 
to the New York ‘‘ Tribune -” ; 

‘*The objects and pictures in the American Exhibition, 
though somewhat unequal, sre extremely interesting. One 
gallery has, since Wednesday, been named the Queen’s 
Room, and there her Majesty will cee a full-length painting 
of herself for which she gave sittings just half a century 
ago to an artist of Philadelphia. Miss Sarah Dodson covers 
an entire wall with ber bold and somewhat weird groups. 
Mr. Healy, the portrait painter, occupies almost as much 
space. Miss Emily Sartain’s work is full of promise, and 
Mr. Bicknell’s landscapes are as good as Mr. Dana’s sea 
pieces.’’ 


The Tonic Sol-fa system, to which we have hitherto - 
referred, is a new method of teaching music which 
Causes a8 great a revolution In the study as the change 
from the Roman numerals to the Arabic figures caused 
in the development of mathematics. It originated in 
England, and bas revolutienized the school and church 
music of thatcountry. A few among {ts many valuable 
characteristics sre the postponement of the difficult 
arbitrary signs of the staff till the pupil is able to under- 
stand them, just as the teacher of mathematics poat- 
pones algebraic symbo)s and methods til] the student fs 
well versed in arithmetic ; and the placing of the teach- 
ing of music on a level with the teaching of other sub- 
jects. In Evgland music is taught almost exclusively 
by the regular teachers of the schools. 

The most eminent musicians of England and America 
(euch as Dr. Stainer, organist of St. Iaul’s Cathedral, 
London ; Brinley Richards, the composer; William 
Maron, the American planist and teacher: William L. 
Tomlins, whose methods are so strongly commended by 
Theodore Thomas, etc.), all unite in commending the 
Tonic Sol fa system. 

A ‘‘ Tonic Sol-fa Institute” of two weeks will be held 
in Fredonia, N Y., from July 6:h to the 2ist. The 
course of instruction will include, not only the techni- 
calities of the Tonic Sol-fa System, but also the broad 
principles of teaching, a careful training of the voice, 
harmony, the application of Touic Sol fa to the staff, 
the method of organizing and conducting classes, and 
all other points that come in the singing teacher’s expe- 
rience. The Institute will be conducted by Theodore 
F. Seward, of New York, editor of ‘‘The Muastcal 
Reform,” and Alex. T Cringan, a graduate and 
licentiate of the Tonic Sol-fa College of London, In- 
spector of Music of the public schools of Toronto, 
Canada. 

The teachers of this Institute have authority to grant 
a)l the certificates of the Tonic 8o)-fa College of Lon- 
don. Mcmbers of the Institute who take certain certifi- 
cates sre allowed to give to their pupils the certificates 
that are beneath their own. For instance, those who | 
take the Elementary are allowed to give the Junior, 
thore taking the Intermediate can gtve the Elementary 
and the Junior. etc. This Js a special concession by the 
officers of the College to the exigencies of the American 
movement. In England only especially appointed 
exeminers are allowed to grant the certificates. 


Mr. Ernst Perabo, the planist, of Boston, wrote 
recently to Moritz Moskowski, the composer, requesting 
a brief biography of the latter's Jife. Moskowski, in 
reply, sent a humorous letter, in which he says: 


‘*T took my first step before the public in my earliest 
youth, following my birth, which occurred August 23, 1854, 
in Breslau. I selected this warm month in hopes of a tor- 
nado, which always plays eo prominent a part in the biog- 
rapby of great men. This desired tempest, in consequence 
of favorable weather, did not occur, while it accompanied 
the birth of hundreds of men of much less importance. 
Embittered by this injustice, I determined to avenge myself 
on the world by playing the piano, while I continued in 
Dresden and Berlin as Kullak’s pupil. In spite of the theo- 
retical instruction of Kiel and Wuerst, a lively desire to 
compose was early aroused in me. I perpetrated, in time, 
an overture, a piano concerto, two symphonies, piano and 
violin pieces, songe, etc. ; in short, I have twenty works in | 
print. 

‘*T should be bappy to send you my plano concerto but 
for two reasons: First, it is worthlees ; second, it is most 
convenient—the score being 400 pages long—for making my 
piano stool higher when I am engaged in studying better 
works. | 

**My prominence as a pianist is known to you. I have 
concertized in France and Germany, and soon go again to 
Berlin, where they are at work day and night (by electric 
light) preparing my triumphal arch and a procession of vir- 
gins clothed in white. . 

** Besides these extensive acquiremente, I can play bill- 
lards, ches#, dominoes, and violin, can ride, imitate canary 
birde, and relate jokes in the Saxon dialect. Am a very tidy, 
amiable man, and your very devoted friend and colleague, 

Moszkowsxl.”” 

It is not every artist who would place so humble an 
Wy we of himself on record, or give so modest and 
pleasant a giimpse of his personal life, 
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WHY SECRETARY TREAT'S PLAN 
WOULD NOT WORK. 


[From the Congregationalist | 


Suppose, for example, the assemblage 
at Des Moines last autumn had all enjoyed 
the right of framchize, and by one or two 
majority had put out the old Prudential 
Committee and put in a new one, which 
it had instructed to send out as mission. 
aries ail spplicants who can secure the 
indorsement of any lccal Congregational 
councli ; and suppose the revolutionized 
missionary rooms had—as of course they 
must have—obeyed those instructions, and 
been since sending out new laborers com- 
missioned to preach the New D parture 
to those who sit in darkners. Suppose, 
further, that such a procedure should 80 
have shocked great numbers who had 
_been before indifferent, or at least inac- 
tive, that the next meeting at Spring fisld 
should be inundated by members of an 
oppesiie judgment; and tbat, after a 
‘Great Debate,’ the scale should turn, the 
new Prudential Committee be given leave 
to retire, and another be put in their place, 
who should be instructed to recall al! 
missfoparies pot in sympathy with tbe 
theology which those sent out by the 
Board have taught from the beginning. 
Who does not see that, dealing with mis- 
sions and misstonaries thousands of miles 
away, surrounded by conditions unfavor- 
able to haste and to all such sudden move- 
ments, it would not be easy to conceive 
of an enterprise more exposed to injury 
from such a possible method of treatment 
than the complicated system of foreign 
evangel!zition as it has been carried on by 
the Board from the beginning? How 
long. with such exposures, could it retain 
the confidence of those peoples whose con- 
fidence js the firet condition of ite success 
in ite labor for their salvation and Chrie- 
tlan'zation ? How Jong even could Its 
credit stand good before the bankers of 
the world, when, in place -f that solid 
basis on which it has earned the highest 
place in every market for its securities, it 
should have been left to become the play- 
thing of a vast ard uncertain annual 
popular assemblage 


TRANSYLVANIA MARRIAGE CUS- 
TOMS. 


When the young people go to church 
the day after the wedding, they sre met at 
the church door by a group of masked 
figures, who surround them, singing and 
hooting, and playfully endeavor to 
separate the young matron from her hus- 
band. If they succeed fn 20 doing, thea 
he must win her back in a hand-to-hand 
fight with his adversaries, or else he must 
give a plece of money as her ransom. In 
general it is considered a bad omen for the 
married life of the young couple if the 
wife be separated from her husband on 
this occasion ; therefore it is customary 
for the young husband to take hie stand 
close by the church door while his wife 1s 
praying within, and then be ready to catch 
bold of ber as soon as she steps outside. 
For greater preeaution, the man often 
holds her about the walst with both hands 
during the dance which immediately takes 
place before the church, and at which 
they assist merely as spectators, taking no 
active part, as it is not considered seemly 
to dance in the church attire. 

As commonly several couples are mar- 
ried at tLe same time, it is usual for each 
separate wedding party to bring its own 
band of music, and dance thus independ- 
ently of the others. On the occasion of 
a triple wedding I lately witnessed it was 
very amusing to watch the three wedding 
parties coming down the street, each 
accelerating its pace till it came to bea 
race up to the church door to sucure the 
best dancing place. The ground being 


rough and slanting, there was only one 
pots where anything like a flat dancing 
floor could be obtained, and the winning 
party at ence secured this enviable position, 
while the others had to put up with an in. 
elined plane or a few hillocks accidenting 
their ball-reom floor. The ten to sixteen 
couples belonging to each wedding party 
are tnclosed in a ring of bystanders, each 
rival band of music playing away with 
heroic disregard for the scorched ears of 
the Meteners, Polka calls out the first 


group; ‘‘ Walzer/” roars the second, for 
it is a point of honor that each party 
should display a noble independence in 
taking its own line of action ; and if, out 
of mere coincidence, two of the bands 
happen to strike up the self same tune, 
one of them {is sure to change to somet hing 
totally different as soon as aware of the 
unfortunate mistake, the caterwauling 
effect produced by this system befil ng 
all description. ‘‘ This is nothing at aii,” 
sald the worthy pastor from whose garden 
I waa overlooking the scene, laughing at 
the dismay with which en- 
deavored to stop my ears. ‘‘ Sometimes 
we have eight or ten weddings at a time, 
each with their own fiddlers. That ts 
something worth hearing, indeed 
[Popular Sclence Monthly. 


AN INGENIOUS TEST. 


In a large factory in which were em- 
ployed several hundred persons, one of 
the workmen, in wielding his hammer, 
careleesly allowed it to siip from nis band. 
It flew half way across the room, and 
struck a fellow-workman in his left eye 
The man averred that his eye was bilnded 
by the blow, although a careful examina. 
tion failed to reveal an i: jury, there being 
not a scratch visible. tic brought suit 
in the court; for compensation for the loss 
of half his eyesight, and refused ali ¢ ffors 
of compromise. Uuder the law the owner 
of the factory was responsible fur an 
injury resuliing from sn accident of this 
Kind, and although he believed that the 
mano was shamminy, and that the whole 
Case Was an alt mpt at swindiiug, he had 
about made up bis mind that be would be 
compelied Lo pay the Claim. The day or 
the irlai arrived, and in open Court an emi. 
nent oculist, retained by the defense, 
eXamined the alieged ipjured memoer, 
and gave it as Bis Opinion tuat it Was as 
gOUd ihe rigateye. Upon pialoilts 
ioud protest of bis inavlilly to sree wilb 
his lef. eye, the OCulist proved Lim &@ per 
jurer, and satisfied tbe court and jury of 
wwe falstiy of nis Claim, And now du you 
suppuse ne did 11? Way, elmply by 
kuuwiog the colors green sand red 
combined made black. Me prepared a 
Diack card ou whicn a few words were 
Wiillen with yieeu Ink. Tnen the pialuuft 
Was crdered W pul Ou & pair Of spectacies 
wiih two different giasses, tue One Tor Wwe 
sight eye Delug reu sud the one for We 
€Yo CoNbleling of Uruloary giass. Then 
the card was bauded him, and he was 
ordered wo read the writing on de 
Qiu without Lesliailun, aud Cheat War 
at once exposed. Tue sound rigut eye, 
Otted wiih the red giass, was Uuable 
Loe green wriling on black 
surface of lhe card, walie we ieft eye, 
Waicn be preieuded was Was Lit 
one Wilh wulch ibe reaulug Lad Ww Ve 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Dr. MUNGER’S NEW BOOK, 


NEARLY READY: 
The Appeal to Life. 


A volume of Sermuus, By T. Mux. 
author of The Freedom of Faith,” 
*Un tne Threshold,” etc, 1 vol., 16me, 31.00. 


Lamps and Paths. 


A book of admirable Sermouus, sort, simple, 
and Lhvurvuguiy interesting, ou 
dren's Suaduys by T. T. MUNGER. $1. 

N. B.— Charen Sunday June 12, 


Henry Clay. 
Vols. XV. and AVI. in Series Of American 
Statesmen. By CakL SCHURZ. Vuix., lLmo, 
gilt top, $2.50. 


Henry Clay was so conspicuous and fascinating a 
figure in American polilice, 4nd look @ ieauiby purl 
lu discussilg yuestiuuc, Lual the 
of his life Cannot fail lo be eyually lustructive 
interesting. ibe sigual of Mir. dehurz, 
hin uuderstauuing of the principles, uis- 
wry, apd puvlic wien of the Unite’ Staves, 4nd bis 
remarkabie CaLdur, assure & WOrk 
vaiue, 


Colonial Ballads, Sonnets, and 
Other Verse. 


By Margaret J. Preston, anthor of “ Car- 
touns,”’ ele. 1 Vvol., gill top, $1.25, 

Mrs. Preston holds an enviable place in the regard 
of thougbtiul readers. ber elevation of purpuse, 
her dignity auu repose, “give tu ber verse Cuaracter 
which cOumands respect, while Ler lyricai skiil 
lends to it attraction Lhat Wius ibis 
hew volume will find favor with ali to whum poetry 
is aud delig dt. 


Was Shakespeare Shapleigh ? 


A Correspondence in Two Entavgivments. 
Edited by Justin Wunsor, Librarian of Har- 
vard University, 1 vol, l6mo, 75 vents. 


*,* For sale by ali Bookseliers. Sent by mai, post- 


paid, on receips uf price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


ll KBABT SEVENTEENTH STKEET, NEW YORE, 


APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I. 


New Volumes of Lechy’s England. 
Lecky's History of Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth 


Century. Volumes V. 
and VI. 


The new volumes of Lecky’s great work cover for 
England the period from the acknowledgment of 
the independence of the United States in 1783 to the 
deciaration of war with France in 1793; and for Ire- 
land they include the early days of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment and the foundation of the Soclety of the 
United Irishmen, One more volume will complete 
the work. 


Large 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.25 per volume, 
IL 


Roundabout to Moscow. 


AN EPiCUREAN JOURNEY. By Joan 
Bouton, author of Round the Block.” 
12mo, cloth, ornamented cover, Russian t'tle- 
page, 421 pages. Price, $1 50. 

“ This gerial book gives the first truly American 
view of the land of Nihtlista and Novelists. The 
author exposes and playfully ricteules the current 
English misrepresentations of Kussia His epicurean 
circuit for getting Into and out of the empire itn 
cludes pearly every country of Europe He keepaon 
the track of all the comforts and juxuries required 
by American travelers. Tourists wili find the vol 
ume a boon companion. Rutitis no less designed 
to please those who stay at home and travel only 
by book,”’ 

Il. 


John Sevier, the Com 
monwealth-Builder. 


A Seqnel to “* The Rear-Guard of the Revo- 
lution.” By James R. Gitmore (Edmund 
Kirke). 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50, 

John Sevier was among the pioneers who settled 
the region in Fastern Tennessee, He was the founder 
of the State of Franklin, which afterward became 
Tennessee and was the first Governor of the State. 
His innumerable batties with the Indians, his re 
markable exploits, his address and genius for leader- 
ship, render bis career one of the most thrilling and 
interesting on record. 


An Index to the Works 
of Shakspere. 


Giving references, by topics, to notable pas. 
sages and significant expressions; brief his- 
tories of the plays ; geographical names and 
historical incidents; mention of all charac- 
ters, and sketches of important ones: 
together with explanations of allusions and 
obseure and obsolete words and phrases 
By M O'Connor. Crown 8yo, 
420 pages, half leather. i rice, $2. 
There are @ multitude of books on Shakepere’s 
works, but the combination of tnformation here 
preaented is new, and hence it is believed it will 


prove of great veiue to all students aud readers of 
Shakspere. 


For sale by all Rookseilera ; or any work sent by 
the Pullishers by mail, postpaid, on receipt Of the 
vrice 


1,3 & 5 Bond &treet,. New Vork. 


WANTS. 


[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for Afteen cents per line.) 

To a Lady Going Abroad,—A young lady 
with the best references and qualifications 
wants position as companton or .secretary. 
Address Secretary, Lock box 678, Washington, 


A Seaside Cottage for rent from June Ist, for 
the sewson or by the month, located at Morris 
Cove, New Haven Harber. House newly fur- 
nished and contains seven rooms. Barn with 
cottage if desired. Address P. O. Drawer 41, 
New Haven, Conn. 


A Small Furnished House is for rent at Brick 
Church, N. J, from about June 10th to Sept. 
15th. It contains eight rooms, is pleasantly 
located, and is supplied with gas and water. 
Rather than close the house for that period, the 
owner will rent to a gentleman and wife with- 
out children at a nominal figure. Address 
A.D C., Christian Union. 


For Sale—Cheap for cash. A Pipe Organ snit- 
able for a lodge room, Surday-schoul, chapel, or 
small church. One manual and pedals; ten 
draw-stops Nowin St. John’s Church, Wood- 
side, Newark, N. J. Address, for particulars, 
D. E. Hervey, 128 Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Those answering an Advertisement wit 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw thr 


Advertisement in The Christian Union.® 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


POETRY and PHILOSOPHY OF GOETHE. 


Edited by MARION V. DUDLEY. 
izmo. Price, $1.50. 


To all atudents of German Iiterature the volume 
must be one of genuine intereat.—{Chicago Times. 


THEOPHILUS TRENT ; Or, Old 
Times in the Oak Openings. 


A novel by the late Bensamin F. Tartor, LL.D. 
One volume, i2mo. Price, $1. 

The story is one long drawn poem in prose.— 
[Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

[tis characterized by the vivid tmagination. the 
q aint humor, and the felicitous bits of description 
which have made tke charm of Taylor’s work.— 
(Detroit Christian Herald. 


DR. TAYLOR'S OTHER WORKS. 


Complete Edition of the Poetical Works of 
Bens F Tayrtor, LL.D. A handsome volume, 
coutalbing an excellent portrait of the author 
from a painting by G. P. A. Healy. Price, $1.75. 
Old-Time Pictures. Illustrated. 6th edition....$1.50 


Songs of Yesterday Illustrated. edition... 250 
Dulee Domum. Illustrated. 3d edition......... 2.3 


World on Wheels. Liustrated. edition... 1.10 
Between the Gates. Illustrated, lth “ . 150 


MASTERS OF THE SITUATION ; 


Or, Some Secrets of Success and Power, 
By W. J. TILLEY, BD. 

Handsome 12mo, 346 pages. Price, $1.25. 
There is not a dry page. there is scarcely adry 
passage, in this volume, which should be carefuliy 
read, and re read, especially by young men.—{The 
Interior, Chicago. 


For High Schools, 


GEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
@iate Classes, By 


Normal Schools, and Colle 
ALEX. WiIscHKLL, LL D., Professtorof Geology 
and Palmontology, University of Michigan 1 
vel, l2mo, 540 peges, with 97 illustrations 
Price, $5. 


The London “ literary World” saya: “ We must 
confess that we have seldom read anything so clear 
and explicit.” 

Prof. H. S&S. Wreurams, USIVERS!TY, 
writes: is better udapted for t who may 
wish to atudy the subject without a teacher than 
any Other book I am acquainted with.” 


Sold by The Baker & Taylor Co., 9 Bond Street, 
New York and by all boeksel ers, or sent, prepard, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


Publishers, 87 & Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


to its | 
TONE, the MATERIAL used © 
in its construction, and the CARE * 
given to every detail. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 


ESTEY-ORGCAN* 
RRATTLEBORO 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogne, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PIANOS. 

The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
excellent experts pronouncing it the “ greatest ime 
provement made in pianos of the century.” 


For full information, send for Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years. 

where recognized as standard in-~ 

struments. ew and Elegant de-~ 

ens. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 
ree, 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St., opp. Waltham &t., 


Every- 


S. C.GRIGGS & CO., 
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ONE DAY OF PROHIBITION. 


WO of the greatest cities in the country, New York 
and New Orleans, are just now experiencing a 
succession of Sundsys which are in every way phenom- 


enal. The spirit barometer, which measures the dryness 
of these places, has reached heights before undreamed 
of. It is not the police alone who say that the Sunday 
closing laws are being enforced, but the very people who 
time out of mind have been asserting that such laws 
never were enforced nor ever can be. In New Orleans 
this new condition of affairs is the more surprising 
because of the French traditions which hover about the 
place. As regards the theater, these traditions still hold 
the control, but as regards the dram-shop they have 
given way. One of the most striking statements we 
have seen in reference to the Sunday closing in New 
Orleans comes from the theatrical manager Robert E 
Stevens. He is, of course, emphatically opposed to the 
new order, but this is what he says: 

‘‘ The law was framed for the sma.) towns ia the interior 
withont efficient police protection, where the negroes would 
gather «round some low shanty, drink the vile raw,stuff sold 
there, and then go through the streets and plantations near 
by, not only terrorizing the people, but making it unsafe for 
women and children to go out of call of their homes. But 
when the measure finally became a law, it was found that it 
epplied to New Orlears just as much as it did to the rest of 
the State, and they are enforcing it. There is an absolute 
suspension of the liquoz traffic ; the cigar and barber shops 
are closed, too, but the theaters are giving performances as 
usual. The contrast between a Paritan and a Parisian 
Sat bath was probably never more strikingly illustrated.”’ 

There is no doubt but that Mr. Stevens is partly 
right in indicating that it was the recognized needs of 
the rural districts which secured the enactment of the 
law ; but the fact of its enforcement in New Orleans 
indicates achange in public sentiment which is little 
short of a revolution. 

In New York the new enforcement of the laws is the re- 
sultant of various forces. The most important of these, 
of course, is the growing temperance sentiment. Next 
comes the growing sentiment in favor of giving every 
man a day of rest ; next, the hope of some of the liquor 
dealers that a strict enforcement of the law will tend to 
its partial repeal ; last, the personal efforts of Excise 


Commissioner Woodman and Mayor Hewitt. From the 
first, Mayor Hewitt nas held that the one plank which 


_ @ mayor should have in his platform {s this : 


** The laws 
must be enforced.” Commissioner Woodman has shown 
that they can be. The resultisthatthey are. As regards 
the hope of the liquor dealers that public sentiment in 
this city will demand a change in the laws rather than 
submit to their rigid enforcement, there is little doubt 
but that it is in part well founded. As yet the hotel 
keepers have failed to secure the passage of the bill 
permitting them to serve their guests with liquors, ale, 
and beer on Sunday, but sooner or Jater a measure of 
this type is certain to be passed. One of the reasons for 
its defeat in the Asseinbly last week was the opposition 
of the friends of the saloon who wished the measure 
widened. ‘‘ If the rich man can have champagne with his 
chicken,” said Mr. Giegerich, ‘‘the poor man shou'd be 
allowed beer with his corned beef and cabbage.” With. 
out doubt some bill will be passed by which both the 
guests at the hotels and the people of the ‘‘ East Side” 
in their homes may have wine or beer with their Sunday 


dinners. 


Excise Commissioner Woodman is in favor of such a 
measure. A representative of this psper called upon 
him last week, and found him in the act of refusing to 
renew the license of a liquor dealer who had broken 
the law and plead ‘“‘ first offense.” In the course of 
conversation Mr. Woodman said that the type of a 
bill which be favored would keep in mind two princl- 
ples : first, that the majority of the people are in favor 
of Sundsy closing ; second, tbat the bulk of our foreign 
population are in the habit of drinking beer at their 
dinners, just as well-to.do Americans drink tea and coffee. 
‘* These families,” said he, ‘‘ cannot afford to buy bot- 
tled beer on Saturdays, and pay ten cents for a bottle 
containing scant two glasses, instead of seven cents a 
pint, as they are accustomed to. They are entitled to 
have the saloons open on Sundays for a couple of hours, 
s0 that they may procure freshly drawn beer. He 
would suggest the hours from twelve till two. A/l 
saloons which are licensed to open on Sundays should 
be placed under heavy bonds not to sell any distilled 
liquors, and to sell nothing to be drunk on the prem- 
ises.” Such a bill has been introduced by Senator Daly. 

Mr. Woodman said that in hie talks with the saloon- 
keepers he found that a great many of them would be 
glad to close on Sundays ‘‘if the others would do the 
same.” They told him that they would ‘‘ like to have the 
one day in the week to spend with their families,” but 
could sot afford it when it meant a loss of business. The 
employees are, of course, almost unanimous in sym- 
pathizing with this wish. The people of this city are 
not ready for laws which shall keep them from all drink- 
ing on Sundays, but they are ready for a law which 
shal! put an end to the Sunday dram-hop. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Mr. Woodman’s remarkable success {n enforcing our 
present laws has been due to the fact that he did not 
deputize all h's work. The Police Commissioners would 
report that the laws were being obeyed. Mr. Woodman 
knew that this was false, and therefore spent a number 
of his Sundays in going about inspecting the saloons 
which were applying for renewals of their licenses. 
When the saloon. keepers found that this was being done, 
they were no longer willing to bribe the policemen on 
their beats. When the policemen found that it was 
being done, they saw that it was not wise for them to be 
blind to the violation which the Commissioner so easily 
discovered. The Mayor lent the Commissioner his 
hearty co eperstion. And, as a result, it has been 
demonstrated that temperance laws can be enforced 
when cfficlals prefer to serve the law-abiding majority 
instead of the law-defying minority. 


PARKS IN PLACE OF ROOKERIES. 


MOST important measure has just passed the New 

York Legi«lature and received the approval of the 
Governor. It authorizes the Board of Street Opening and 
Improvement {n New York City to expend $1 000,000 
a year in lay!ng cut smal! parks in the densely populated 
districts. Two of the five members of this Board are 
Mayor Hewitt and Mr. Beekman. We may therefore 
expect that its work will be pushed forward wlth energy 
and judgment. 

It was principally owing to the efforts of these two 
gentlemen that the bill was drafted and passed. Mayor 
Hewitt’s ideas are al ways clear-cut, and the fearlessness 
with which he has conde mned the labor agitators, where 
he thought they were wrong, has made his advocacy of 
this tenement house reform Dill decisive in its favor. 
He beileved that the unwholesome surroundings of the 
poor and the comparative meagerness of the public 
appropriations made for their districts constituted 4 real 
grievance and was the cause of most of the discontent 
which expressed itself in the Henry George campaign. 
Speaking upon this point, in a recent interview he sald : 
‘* Tt is the city’s duty to provide at least as many factil- 
ities for the poor as it does fortherich. So far, that 
bas not beendone. The crowded parts of the city down. 
town are left almost wholly without breathing-places. 

. No person who has any human feeling could walk 
on 1 hot nights throught the crowded tenement districts | 
and sce there people forced to crowd up together on the | 
tops of their houses and, indeed, to sleep there in order 
to get a breath of fresh afr, and then oppose this 
meesure.” As regards the manner of expending the 
$1 000,000 a year authorized by the new law, the Mayor 
is in favor of buying up entire blocks, converting one 
part intoa park, and selling theother. ‘‘ The ends look- 
ing out upon the park,” he says, ‘‘ ought to be sold for 
half as much money as the block would cost.” To 
this it might be added that there is no reason why the 
property facing the proposed parks should not pay 
special assessments on account of the improvements. 
In fact, unless such assesements are made, there Ia certain 
to be log-rolling and jobbery in fixing the sites. The 
necessary Outlay on the part of the public in carrying 
out the reform i3 much less than has commonly been 
supposed. 

President Beekman, of the Board of Aldermen, is 
quite as enthusiastic as Mayor Hewitt in regard to the 
change in the tenement house districts which the one 
million a year appropriation will effect. It is only a 
small proportion of our existing tenement-houses that 
are absolutely pestilence breeding, and President Beek- 
man thinks that these first should be destroyed, and the 
ground upon which they stand be converted into open 
greens and playgrounds for the children. As time goes 
on, he believes that these parks may be made the sites 
of lecture rooms, circulating libraries, and bathing estab- 
lishments. Upon this point his ideas are advanced and 
interesting. He says: 


‘‘The lecture-rooms I would place at the disposal of the 
Board of Education, under an arrangement providing for 
the free instruction of the public in the ordinary sanitary 
rules of every-day life, and in cookery,.of which the people 
are so lamentably ignorant, and upon a correct knowledge 


of which their physical well being so much depends. The | 


buildings for the circulating libraries could well be placed 


for personal cleanliness and refreshment is, I think, indis- 
pensaple to the nealth, not to speak of the comfort, of a great 
city. Public baths are prov ded for the people abroad, 
sometimes at great expense. Hosts of poor people in New 
York leck the proper facilities for bathing purposes. It is 
a condition of affairs which cannot be remedied too 
soon.’’* 


This is what might possibly be called mun‘cipal 
socialism. Yet, whatever may be thought of these plans 
for the future, there is no question as to the immediate 
purpose of the biil. The appropriation of a million 
dollars a year for the destruction of rookeries and the 
construction of parks in their place is a tremendous step 


in the right direction. 


-of I speak. 


at the disposal of the Tilden Trust. A proper provision | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘CHURCH OF THE POOR. 


It has always been my wont to hear, during religious 
discussions, the oft repeated remark, ‘‘ Well, there is 
one great argument against Protestantiem and in favor 
of Roman Catholicism, and that is, that the latter is 
undenflably the ‘Church of the Poor.’” I had heard 
this so often that in force it had become almost an 
axiom, and, Protestant through and through as I am, I 
had come to believe that, by our pew rents and system 
of voluntary assessment in vogue in our. so-ealled free 
churches, we were reslly not presenting an open door to 
‘all sorts and conditions of men,” and that in freely 


welcoming all to our churches we were not equal to our 


Roman Catholic brethren. 

This past summer my ideas have changed, and in 
consequence I now feel that instead of being behindhand 
in the virtue of hospitality Wwe are several steps in ad- 
vance. 

While from home during the summer I was intimately 
associated with one or two intelligent Roman Catholic 
families. One Saturday at dinner the conversation 
turned upon the subject of attending service on the fol- 
lowing day. I caeually remarked to a young lad at my 
right, ‘‘ Charles, are you going to make one of the party 
to drive over to church to-morrow?” ‘ No,” was the 
answer ; ‘‘church is too expensive a luxury forme. I 
paid sixty-five cents for the privilege last Sunday. I 
think I shall deny myself tomorrow.” ‘‘Sixty-five 
cents!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ It surely need not cost you that 
much.” ‘‘ 8'xty-five cents was the figure,” he boyishly 
replied. ‘‘ Forty for the ride in the stage, and twenty- 
five for my seat in church.” You may be sure there 
was a group of astonished faces after this remark. 
Tongues were loosed, and debate ran high, and the end 
of it all was that we, the Protestant members, learned 
the startling piece of news that the Romish Church was 
accustomed to ask a fixed price for seats at high mass, 
that scme seats were sold for as low as ten cents, and 
from this ranged upward in price. Where the limit is 
placed I do not know, but can assert that each one of 
the six Roman Catholics who rode over with us to 
church on the following day bought, just within the 
church vestibule, a ticket for twenty-five cents, which 
ticket, upon being presented at the inner door, entitled 
the holder to a seat. 


These tickets were made of green cardboard, and were | 


sold in the same manner as tickets are sold at the door 
of a concert hall or theater. Money was given and 
change received at the very door of the sanctuary. 
This custom of paying for seats has been excused with 
the question, ‘‘ Howelse can the church be supported ?” 
In the country towas and villages the congregations are 
small and poor, and the church must look for mainte- 
nance from the strangers who summer in the nelghbor- 
hood. And, moreover, the charge is not compulsory. 
Any one can stand in the aisles, and one has only to 
state to the doorkeeper his inability to buy a seat and 
one will be immediately provided. This argument is 
certainly very weak, and particularly when made to 
a Protestant who has so often been abused on this score. 
Protestants at times may so far forget their Christian 
calling as to reepect the dress of the worshipers and seat 
them accordingly, but at least they are provided for, 
and I am safe in saying they would fare no better for 
the passing in of a dime at the church door. *@ 


CONGRATULATIONS. 


The ‘‘Outlook” upon the ‘“ Llus‘rated Christian 
Weekly ” has attracted my attention, and I am glad to 
say that your old-time friend is not quite so hard beset 
as the item seems to indicate. The ‘‘ Illustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly ” has not only ‘‘ found a support fo {ts sub. 
scription list and its advertising pitronage.” but it has 
shown a profit every year from 1878 to 1886, inclusive, 
except one single year. You know that I know where- 


that may mean. 
Moat truly yours, H. E. Simmons. 


[If the ‘‘ Illustrated Christian Weekly ” is paying its 
expenses, there is certainly no reason why so useful a 
journal should be discontinued. We are very glad to 
give the public such an assurance from the business 
manager of the Tract Society.—Eps. C. U] © 


—Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., celebrated, April 16, 
the close of President Strong's successful efforts to add 
$290,000 to the endowment fand. The students arranged 
and carried out an order of jabilee exercises in Willis Hall, 
followed by a torchlight procession, grand illumination, 
fireworks, etc. The new astronomical observatory is nearly 
completed, and will probably be dedicated in June next. 
A recent appeal to the college in behalf of foreign missions 
brought the signatures of thirty five students to a paper 
expressing their willingness and desire to enter upon foreign 
missionary work. A. H. P, 


The special committee claim it to be ‘“‘no — 
longer essential to the work of the Soclety,” whatever 
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_ produced in these remoter sections. 
lorg will this law stand on the statute: 


“~~ 


May 26, 1887. 


FINANCIAL. 


The agitation on Wall Street turns again 
on the working of the Inter-State Law. 
The Commissioners have declared a gen- 
eral principle in their interpretation and 
administration of the law, that the inten- 
tion of the law-makers was to enforce the 
fourth section, relating to long and short 
haul, and that the exemptions which they 
may permit will be exceptional, and must 
have a valid rerson behind them. Their 
action in granting temporary rellef to so 
many roads from the working of this 
section at first was for the purpose of ascer- 
taining as to the validity of the reasons 
presented by the petitioners. The general 
impression of Congressmen who secured 
the passage of the Jaw was undoubtedly 
that it would work in the interest of cities 
and communities, but against rallways ; 
the impression now, with those who have 
studied its probable effects, is thet it will 
benefit railway earnings, but bring hard- 
ship and even disaster to large sections 
both of agricultural and manufacturing 
interests. The benefit. to the rallways 
will be In the high through rates that the 
roads are obliged to charge in order to 
obey the first section of the law; the loss 
to the communities willbe {n having to 
pay these high rates, which {n many cases 
will act as a virtual prohibition against 
production and manufactures on account 
of competition. The advantage or pro- 
tectlon heretofore afforded to the re, 
moter sctions of the country was 


in the epecia) rates fixed by the trunk 


lines in behalf of these remoter sec- 
tions. Now, with the new tariff of 
enhanced rates for the new sections, their 
products cannot compete with products of 
the nearer sections. The general indirect 
effect on al] communities and markets will 
be a tendency to higher prices for staples 
How 


book working such general detriment as 
is here foreshadowed ? | 

The new State law creating a half- 
holiday Saturdays has necessitated the 
closing of the banks, as no legal protection 
is pow afforded to business done after 
twelve o’clock noon Saturdays. Such 
closing. of course, works in behalf of a 
balf-holiday for all the various exchanges. 
The Stock Exchange has voted to close 
hereafter at noon Saturdays, and has 
adjusted its stock transactions and de- 
liveries to conform to this new arrange- 
ment, 


The money. market keeps steady, at 


about four to five per cent. on call. Ordi- 
narily at this season money becomes 
decidedly easy, even a drug; but the 
absorption of funds by the Government 
Treasury curtailing bank accumule. 
‘tions, and limiting thereby loanable funds. 

The reports of railway earnings for the 


. first week on sixty two lines show an in. 


crease over the first week In May, 1886. of 
$489 113, or about fifteen percent. The 
second week and, now, the third week 
promise equally good results. 

A silver market here has been projected, 
the object of wh'ch fs to furnish a market 
for silver bullion. If this enterprise 
should develop into a mere speculative 


or man{pulated market for silver ore, with 


attempts to mark up the price of the min- 
ing production, the result might be disas- 
trous ; for Europe, in its different depos- 
itorfes, has about $500,000 000 {dle silver, 
in coin and bullion ; and with this new 
facility for converting it into gold, we 
m‘ght, under speculative pressure, find 
ourselves on this side the Atlantic the 
dumping ground of this vast hoard, and 
our gold drained from us to cover ex- 
change created .by silver importation. 
We can see no good to come from this 
new enterprise to offset this perilous pos- 
sibility. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Nickel Plate) road was foreclosed accord. 
ing to arrangement on the 19th inst., and 
bought in by the Purchasing Committee, 
Our reference to this property a week ago 
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new organization after it 4s fairly on its 
feet. The earnings are very greatly im- 
proved, and will doubtless continue to 
improve until they give real and perma- 
nent value to the shares. ; 

The falling away of our exports during 
the month of April was largely due to the 
shrinkage in the movement of cotton for 
the month. The amount of cotton ex 

ported for the monthof Arr’! was 95,771,- 
892 pounds, against 154 780 513 pounds for 
April, 1886. The value of the April ship- 
ment this year was $9500 000, against 
$15 200 000 for the corresponding month 
of 1886. The reason for this decrease 1s 
simple. The average price of low middling 
cotton was 8} to 82 during the month ; 
this year the range for the same grade was 
10 1-16 to 108; this price was made here, 
and was not the result cf foreign demand ; 
hence the dim nshed shipment. When 
we do not commit the folly of raising 
prices for our staples above toe worlds 
prices, we find no trouble in marketing our 
supplies ; when we do, our foreign trade 
suffers from it, and inevitably will. 

Our bond market is steady to strong 
this week, while the share msrket holds 
the advance of a week ago. The temper 
of the markets is unmistakably bullish 
and the caliber of the speculative and in- 
vestment demand is gradually wideninz. 
Prices of a week ago are maintained, and 
in come instances are advanced. 3 
The following is the bank statement cf 
the city banks for the week : 


Loans, 
Specie, decrease............... 722.990 
Tego] tender. increase......... 917,100 
Deposits decrease.-. ......... 200 
Reserve, increase............... 495,75) 


Tnis leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$4 500,000. WaALL STREET. 


Uservi. CHILpREN —August Pirch 
who lives near Gavanz», 1s the happ 
posseesor a dczen fine, healthy children 
Mr. Pirch bad a tract’of land that could 
not be used for the want of water. But 
how to irrigate the land without spencing 
a large sum of money wasamystery. A 
ditch would cost theusands of dollars, but 
corner lots have not been so pleni{ful in 
the Pirch family as the happy father cou!d 
have wished, and his bank-book simply 
showed a balance of ‘a few bundreds 
stead of thousands. He figured on the cost 
of a well, and found that he could stand a 
sixty-foot well, a cheap pump. and one of 
those great family swings which are no- 
\iced at pleasure grounds and German 
plenic grounds. The well was bored, the 
pump was set up, and the swing was put 
in working order. ) 

‘** Here. you litde rascals,” said the elder 
Pirch to his little fishes, ‘‘come out here 
and get inthisswing. I’m going to give 
you sometbing to play with.” 

In five minutes the children were fiving 
back and forth throvgh the air. The 
pump worked up and down, making a 
merry tune, and a fourteen-inch stream of 
water flowed from the well. The chil. 
dren don’t know that they are working, as 
the swing is some distance from the well. 
and is connected by an iron rod, which 
works the pump as the swing vibrates 
back and forth. Mr. Pirch {s positive that 
the youngsters will pump enough water 
during the day to irrigate a large tract.— 
[Los Angeles Times. — 


THe ScHoots or Evrope.—In Russia 
there are 32 000 echools, having each an 
average of 36 scholars. There is 1 schoo) 
for 2,300 inhabitants, at a cost of less than 
a balfpenny’a head of the population. In 
Austria, with 37,000000 inhabitants. 
there are 29000 schools, and 3 000 000 
echolars. The average number at each 
school is 104, and the cost per annum 
94d. In Italy, for 28 000 000 inhabitants 
there are 47,000 schools, 1 school for 
every 600 people, at a ccst of 8id. a head. 
The average number of pupils at the 
school is 40. In Spain there are 3 000 000 
scholars, 29 000 schools, giving an aver. 
age of 56 in each schoo], and 1 schoo! for 
every 600 inhabitants, as in Italy. The 
schoo! bill comes to 1s. 2¢. a head. The 
number of schools given for England is 
58 000, which is 1 for every 600 inhabit- 
ants, with an average attendance of 52 
per school and a cost of 1s. 6d. per head. 


indicates what are the prospects for this | The Germans have a school for every 700 


giving a total of 60 000 schools, with 100 
pupils in each, and 1s. 7d. per inhab- 
itant. France has 71 000 schools, being 
1 for every 500, with 66 in each school. 
France would, therefore, seem to have 
more echools than any other great Euro- 
pean country. Tuoese schools cost the 
country 13 24d. per inhahitant, 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Offera its G Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of $500, 
#1.000, and 85,000, running ten years, to 
Trustees, Guardians. and Individual Invest- 
ors. Secured by First Mortgages on Keal Fetate 
worth three times the amount of the loan, and held 
by the Mercantile Trust Company of New 
Trustee secured also by the entirepaid-up 
capita! of $1,000,000, 

It also Offers GUARANTEED SIX PBR 
(KV, first mortgages on Kansas City business 
pa and improved farms in KANSAS and MIS- 


Call at office or write for full particulars to 
ROLAND CONALEN, secretary, 
Equitabie Huilding, New York, 
Messrs. MORGAN @ BHENNAN,. Provi., KR. L,or 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY. Walnutst, Phila., Pa. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, | 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
865 Robert Street, Cor, 5th, 
Ba. PAUL, MINN, 


Investmerts made. Money loaned. Interest Cou 
pons collected. Webave a very large list of prop 
erty In St. Paul and its environs. Reference: First 
National Bank, St Paul Trust Co., National German- 


American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 


solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


(ioaranteed Firat Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 
per cen’, =emi-Annual Interest. Negotiated 
by the Minneapulls Mortgage and Investment Com 
pany, in sums of and upward. Prompt 
payment of Principal and Interest Coupons. 
enaranteed and remitted to tender without 
charge. Best Location in the Upbieu, Fifteen 
years’ expe'ience Ampte Capital Wide connec- 
tions, Kefer tothe Congre gationalisat.” Send for 
form, circular, and references. before you invest 
elsewhere. 


W.B. CLAKK, Maneger, Minneapolis, Minn. 


7 “lo IN T. 8 "lo 


Loans on choice Datota Farms inthe Red 
Hiver and (iecose Hiver Valleys, worth three 
six times the amount of loan. Business «s- 
tablished 1881. No investor ever had to pay taxes, 
wait for interest, ortake laud. Farm tanda for 
sale to settlers and others. Best of references. Cor. 
respondence solicited. 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
KH. HUBBARD & €O.) 
C. 8S. EDWARDS, Cashter. 


Mayville, Trail! Co., Dakota. 

The American Investment of Em. 
metaburg, lowa, with a Paid-up capital of 8600,- 
DOO, surplus 875,000. offers first Mortgage 
oans drawing seven per cent., both Principal and 


( 

] 

fully guaranteed. Also, 6 percent. 10-year 


Debenture Bonds secured by 105 r cent. of first 
portanee Loans beld in trust by the Mercantile 
Trust 

for periois under one 

information and references to 


Nassau N.Y. 
A L. Ormaby, Vice-Prea. and General Manager. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co, 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


A SOLIDQPER CENT 


sapnnum, mort eS of prouuctiv 
Keal Estate. Lowns approved by fer 
tlonal Fank OF REFERENCES FasT AND 
West. Correspoudence Solicited. Acdress 

ALLEN C. M4SUN, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


ear. 
company at 150 


first 


Shawls 


Cashmere, Chudda, Honeycomb, 


Challies and Fancy—in all colors. 
$7.00 Shawls for $3.25 
2.35 
3-00 T.45 


7 
Lord & Taylor 
Up-Town Srore, sroadway & 20th St. 
Down-Town Store, Grand & Chrystie Sts. 


New York, 


18 UNACQUAINTEO WITH THE GEOGRAPHY CF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


WHO 


_ STILLWATER 


LIN‘O,S/, 
> E St Louth 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


4 reason of its central position, close relation to prin 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
termina! points West, Northwe.t and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that tran.continental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and treffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The Rock Island mainline and branches tneInde Cht- 
0, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, hioline 
Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfisid, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantic, Kuoxvi le, Audubon, Harian, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Callatin, Trenton, Bf. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchiscn,in Kansas; Allert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Watertown, in 
of intermediate cities, towns and vilages. 
Tre Creat Rock Isiand Route 
Guarantees Epeed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travei over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bri tyes are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as = 


innesota: Dakota, and 


skill can makeit. It hasail tiesafety appliances th 
mechanical genius has invented and experience prov 
valuable. Ite practical operation is conservative an 
methodical—ite discipline strict and exacting. lux- 
ury of ite passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpaased in the world. 

All Express Trains bet ween Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullma’ Pelace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dinins Jars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Chica,,0, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne- 


apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesqn3 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 


Minnesota. Therich wheat flelds and grazing lands of 
interior Dakcta are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers ~~ 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Conneil Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 


Paul and intermediate points, Atl classes of patrons, 
aspecially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly treatment. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada -or any 
tesi 


red information, address, 
£, 37 4 MOLBROO 


a, «* 


BECK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPOBTERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


in English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 

Also 


CABLE 


{|REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 


APPLYING DItkECT TO THE WALLS. 
NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretofere 


made. 
ALSO 
ONL MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. &. OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 


|. 
PREPARED 
| DESIGNS 
PROTECTED BY PATENT®. at 


REDUCED 
PRICES, 


Exhibition, London, 1584. 
Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 
terior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS O 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENI 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom: 


Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th Street. 
Branch show Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 3Oth Street. 


\Send sIX Cen 


INENE 


Ruoens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. | And Pair of Ceffs 


indispensable and economical fur bot weathe 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE 
styles. Perfect fi Aduress, sta 


REVARSIDLS COLLAR 27 Street, Neston, 
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THE 
PuBLisHer’s PeEsk. 


New York, THuRsDay, May 26, 1887. 


A NOTABLE IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF PIANOS. 


Hitherto the greatest difficulty experienced 
by makers in all countries and periods has 
been to build an instrument that would 
stand in tune any length of time, the princi- 
pal drawback being the present and past 

method of stringing, recognized by all prac- 
tical men as most unsatisfactory. The taning- 
pin being entirely dependent on a thickness 
of woods called the * pin block’’ or * wrest 
plank ;’’ the impossibility of holding the 
strings securely by the tuning-pin set in wood 
—the giving crslipping of) the tuning-pins 
themselves, caused bythe elastic wood which 
holds them, ever changing with the variation 
of temperature ; hence a continual change in 
the tension of the strings, and defective 
tones the result. To remedy these defects 
various attempts have been made for many 
years past, without success. It was reserved, 
however, to the Messrs. Mason & Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Company to overcome al] 
difficulties. Aftermuch experimenting they 
patented, in July, 1583, ‘‘ a method of fasten 

ing the strings to the tron frame,’’ which was 
fully described in the ‘‘ Scientific American”’ 
of December 6, 1884. Thestrings are entirely 
carried by the solid iron plate, without any 
dependence on wood; the consequence is 
that the liability of the piano to fall in pitch 
or get out of tune is greatly reduced ; the 
taning-pin is entirely dispensed with, and, 
no doubt, every good tuner wil! see the ad- 
vantage of this system in the facility for 
tuning it. 

A large assortment of these improved 
pianos may be seen at the warerooms of the 
Company, 46 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York City. 


SUMMER HOMES. 

The Harlem Railroad has just issued an 
artistically illustrated catalogue of the 
health and pleasure resorts accessible by 
their line. It contains alist of hotels and 
boarding houses, with description of ac- 
com modations, etc.; the new train service, 
with rates of regular and excursion tickets, 
and running time of trains : and a great deal 
of other information valuable for those seek- 
ing genuine rest and recreation during the 
coming summer months. Copies of this 
book, time-tables, and further information 
can be obtained by addressing Henry 
Monett, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Depot, New York City. 


Rooms can be Engaged Now. 

The fishing at New London, and in its vicinity, 
for both biuefish and blackfish is so famous as 
to be almost proverbial. The famous hotel Fort 
Griswo!ld-on-the-Sound, opposite New London, 
is the best on the Atlantic coast. It is a famous 
anchorage for ships and steamers, and is right in 
the eenter of the very best fishinggrounds. The 
temperature there is much lower than that else- 
where, and it would be impossible for any one 
not to enjoy themselves at this house. Send to 
the proprietors, Matthews & Pierson, of the 
well known Sturtevant House, N. Y., for plans 
of the house and seven cottages and announce- 
at of the season, which opens June 25th. 
—(Her 


*,* A Pronounced Success is the Sturtevant 
House, Broauway, Cor. <¥in Street, New York, 
under the new management of Matthews & 
Pierson They have refitted complete, pinmbing, 
furniture. carpets. elevator. eiectric lights, &c 
Rooms, $1 per dav and upward European, or 
with board $3 to $4 on American plau. 


PORTER’s® COUGH BALSAM 
is one best remedies for a and Coids. 


ouccessfully used over fifty years 


No Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
other remedies fail. 2 centa. 


Coventrae. with interludes of wheezing and 
are heard in all public places. Every- 
y ought to knowthe remedy; and that is 
Hels: s Honey of Horehound and Tar—an abso- 
lute and immediate cure of all pulmonary com- 
P For sale by all Drugyists, at 25c., 50c., 


Gienn’s Salphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, Se 
Gils air and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 
Teathecha Drove cnre ia} Misnta 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 


AWARDED PRIZE and 


EXPODSI!I iON, - 1878. 
lighest Award Rew Orieans Exhibition. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 85, No. 21. 


AMUSING METAPHORS. 


Ridicule, says a German critic, is like 
a blow with the fist; wit, like the prick 
of a needle; irony, like the sting of a 
thorn; and humor, the plaster which 
heals all these wounds. All of these. 
qualities may be found in some meta 
phors. 

Man is said to ba an anima! that has a 
mania for getting up sccieties and making 
himself president. If the presidency bas 
been already claimed, he contents himself 
with the position of treasurer. In a 
cynical old bachelor’s opinion, ideas are 
Hike beards—men only get them when 
they grow up, and women never have 
any. It was probably another old bache- 
lor who said: ‘‘ Nature thudders when 
she sees 8 Woman throw astone ; but when 
& woman attem ts to split wood nature 
covers her head and retires to a dark and 
moldering cave in temporary despair.’ 
A spinster says old bachelors are frozen. 
out old gardeners in the flower-bed of 
love. 

A farmer sald, ‘‘ One thing I don’t like 
about city fo'ks—they be either ro stuck 
up that yer can't reach ‘em with a hay. 
stack pole, or so blamed friendly that they 
forget to pay their board.” 

A rural poet said of his lady-love, ‘‘ She 
is graceful as a water-lily, while her 
breath is like an armful of clover.” An 
American poet wrote a eulogy of Washing- 
ton, whose glorious life should compose 
a volume as Alpsimmortal, spotless as its 
snows. The stars should be its types, its 
press the age, the earth its binding, and 
the sky its page. Tru'y, some American 
poets go in for marvels of metaphor. 

A fanatical Sabbatarian writes: ‘‘ The 
Sunday newspaper is a crayfish in the 
dikes of misrule, a crayfish that under- 
mines the banks, behind which the race- 
courses, the theaters, the saloons, the 
gambling dens, etc , are roaring for exit.” 
Another newspaper described a fire by 
saying that the red flames danced in the 
heavens, and flung their fiery arms about 
lize a black funeral! pall, until Sam Jones 
got on the roof and doused them out with 
a pail of water. 

** You look,” eald an Irishman to a pale, 
haggard smoker, ‘‘ as if you had got out 
of your grave to light your cigar, and 
couldn’t find your way back again.” 

A schoolmaster describing a money- 
lender say : ‘‘ He serves you in the present 
tense, he lends you in the conditional 
mood, keeps you in the subjunctive, and 
ruins you in the future.” A _ c'otre 
observer of human natura remarks: 
“Time marches oo with the slow, 
measured tread of the man working by the 
day.” A French author is charged with 
the prediction that France will throw 
herself into the arms of the liberating 
sword. This is not quite so bad as the 
Democrat’s speech, ‘‘ We will burn our 


ships, and, with every sail unfurled, steer |. 


boldly out into the ocean of freedom !” 

A clergyman on board a ship began a 
sermon in the foliowing manner—‘‘ Doar 
friends, I shal! embark my exhortation 
on the barge of my lips, in order to cross 
the stormy . ccan of your attention, and in 


hope of arriving safely atthe port of your| Mm 


ears.” 

A young American lawyer employed to 
defend a culprit charged with stealing a 
pig, resolved to convince the court that 
he was born to shine. Accordiogly he 
proceeded to deliver the following brill. 
fant exordium, ‘‘ May it please the court 
and gentlemen of the jury, while Europe 
is bathed in blood ; waile classic Greece 
is struggling for her rights and liberties, 
and trampling the unhallowed altars of 
the bearded infidels Sto dust; while 
America shines fourth the brightest orb in 
the political sky—I, with due d ffi fence, 
rise to defend the cause of this aumble 
hog-thief.”—[ Selected. 


A &rxeuiar Bequest —Lord Gifford, 
a senator of the College of J.stice, give® 
his residuary estate, amounting to $400.- 
000, to the Scottish universities for the 


four citfea of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and St. Andrews, a lectureship or 
popular chatr for ‘‘ teaching and diffusing 
the study of natural theology in the widest 
sense of that term.” By this he means 
‘*the knowledge of God, the infinite, the 
all, the first and only cauce, the one and 
sole substance, the sole being, the sole 
realliy and the sole existence, the knowl- 


edge of his nature and attributes, the 
knowledge of the relations which men 
and the whole universe bear to them, the 
knowledge of the nature and foundation 
of ethics or morals, and of all obligations 
and duties thence arising. 

Lord Gifford directs that the lecturers 
may be of any denomination whatever, or 
they may be of no religion, or agnostics 
or free thinkers, provided only that they 
be able, reverent men, sincere lovers of 
truth, and earaest {nq atrers after it. ‘I 
wish the lecturers,” 84,8 the testator, ‘‘ to 
treat thelr subject as a strictly natural 
scicnce ; indeed, in one sense the only 
science, that of influtte Belng, without 
reference to or rellance upon any sup 
posed special, exceptional, or so-called 
miraculous revelation. wish {t consld- 
ered just as astronomy or chemistry is.” 
—[New York Sun. 


Allow Your Cloth- 
ing, Paint,or Wood- 
-work washed in the} 
old rubbing, twist- 
ing, wrecking way 
join that large army of sensible, 
economical people, who from ex- 
perience have learned that James 
Pyle’s Pearline, used as directed 
on each package, saves time, labor, 

rubbing, wear, and tear. 


Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


For sale by all grocers. 


for Imperfect 
Digestion, 
Disordered 
Stomach. 


Let Travelers round this w orld of care 
Without delay themselves prepare 

Against the ills that msy arise 

From iil-cooked meals and tong Shy rides. 

A sure defense Is at their ca 

For TAKRANT’S SELTZER conquers all. 


The New Hub 


—WwITH— 


Wire Gauze Oven Door, 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Those who wish to secure the best results in 
cooking will be interested in the following testi- 
monial from the Boston Cooking School, 

They use three of the Hub Ranges with Wire 
Gauze Oven Doors, and in their annual report, 
February 1, 1887, the Secretary says: ‘* The Hub 
Ranges proved to be infinitely better than any 
ever used before, for by the use of the Gauze 
Oven Door the most reliable results are invariably 
produced, and in the saving of fuel, excellence 
and evenness of heat, the Hub Ranges have added 
greatly to the reputation of the echool for culinary 
perfection.” 

The Boston Cooking Schoo! is the leading institu- 
tion of the kind in the country, and the Hub 
Ranges are used by them in preference to all 
others. These ranges are sold everywhere. 

Special circulars On the science and practice of 
cooking will be mailed on application. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Company, 


purpose of establishing in each of the 


Hub Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces, 
52 and 54 Union Street, Bosten, Mags. 


a 


luster and fin 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing. cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


b°Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ASTINCS 


Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temp.e 
the Cathedral, Boston: Pivmouth Chure h, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1, on 


very partofthe countrv. Weiny attention to to our 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from SOO to $1000 
and upwards. MUSIC © OMMITTEES, 
ORGANISTS, and others are Invited to apply to us 
for al: information connected with our art. 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap 


plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prie es 
THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred stvles 
Wheeler Reflecters and 
Retiector Chandeliers 
Jor every Calaloguce 
‘tree. . Please state wants, 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO 
Washington St, | 88 E. Lakes, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


{ No. 13th St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
The GREAT LIGHT 
‘for Churches, Show ado 
= Banks, Theatres, Der etc. New an 
n room 
Get cireules and estimate. Liberal 
“I. P. FELNK, Peasi St.. N. 
No.1 Suit 
Terry, $62 
_Plush, 638 
Ss. 
SMALL 
& CO, 
4 Boston, 
Mass. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLE 


for Churcher, Behools, ete ; alsc 
Chimes and Peals. for more tbap 
half a century uoted for superiorty 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Belis, 
Cumes Pears for CHURCHES, Se, 
Send for i’rice and Catalogue. Addrese 

H. HANK CcO., 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 


Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete, FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


. VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


a WASH LLU been buly tested 
and endorsed by thousands ot house vers, Your 


rrocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
«8 WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. Second St. PbiL Pay 


Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics ontheir best work. Its pom 
has brought a lot of imitators copying usin ev 
way possibie. ember NLY PQENUINE 
laPage's Liquid Gine is manu 


delloious, spark! 
Ite urity 
toall. Sold by 
HENRY 


ll eth Otel. ibe and 
sadist like wildfire, Distan 


didly il} 


IDastrated book 


or call on F. HI xX, 8453 


aM. sible hou 


‘ 


HOWS Lock "hes 1585. N, 


Only 


GURE:. DEAF 
Man Wanted 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE THREE-FOOT RULE. 


When I was bound apprentice, 
And learned to use my hands, 
Folk never talked of measures 
. That came from foreign lauds; 
Now I’m a British workman, 
Too old to go to school ; 
So whether the chisel or tile I hold, 
Pili stick to my three-foot rule. 


Some talk of miilimeters, 
And some of kilogrammes, 
. And some of deciliters, 
. To measure beer and drams ; 
But I'm a British workman, 
Too old to go to school ; 
So by pounds I'll eat, and by quarts I'll 
drink, 
And I'll work by my three-fvot rule. 


A party of astronomers 
Went measuring of the earth ; 

And forty million meters 
They took to be its girth; 

Five hundred million inches, though, 

-, Go through from pole to pole; 

So let’s stick to inches, feet, and yards, 
And the good old three foot rule. 


The great Egyptian Pyramid 
*s a thousand yards about; 

And when the masuns fiuished it, 
They raised a joyful shout ; 

The chap that planned that building, 
I’m bound he was no foo! ; * 

And now ‘tis proved, beyoud all doubt, 
He used a three-foot rule, 


Here's a health to every learned man 
That goes by common sense, 

And would not plague the workman 
On any vain pretense ; 

But as for those philanthropists 
Who'd send us back to school, 

**© bless their eyes, if ever they tries” 
To put down the three foot rule. 

—[{Carpenter and Bullder, London. 


THE COMMON VOYAGE. 


By HucH 


As ships becalm'd at eve, that lay 
With canvas drvuoping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day, 
Are scarce, long leagues apart, descried, 


When fell the night, unsprung the breeze, 
And all the darkling hvurs they plied, 
Nor dreamt but each thw self-same seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side. 


E‘en so—But why the tale reveal 
Of those whom, year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew to feel, 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged ? 


At dead of night their sails were fill'd 
And onward €ach rejoicing steér'd ; 
Ah, neither blame, for neither will'd 
Or wist what first with dawn appear’d! 


To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks: In light, in darkness too, 
Through winds and tides one compass guides, 

To that and your own selves be true. 


But, O blithe breeze, and O great seas, 
Though ne'er, that earlisst parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last! 


One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare — 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas, 
At last, at last, unite them there! 
—([Selected. 


THE POOR MAN’S SHEAF. 
: By E. E. Rexronp. 


He saw the wheat fields waiting 
All golden In the sun, 

And strong and stalwart reapers 
Went by him one by one. 

* Oh, could I reap in harvest !”’ 
H's heart made bitter cry. 

**T can do nothing, nothing, 
So, alas, am I.” 


At eve a fainting traveler 
Sank down beside his door; 
A cup of cool, sweet water 
Jo quench his thirst he bore. 
And when, refreshed and strengthened, 
The traveler went his way, 
Upon the poor man’s threshold 
A golden wheat sheaf lay. 


When came the Lord of harvest, 
He cried : ** Oh, Master kind, 
One sheaf I have to offer, 
But that I did not bind. 
I gave a cup of water 
To one athirst, and he 
Left at my door, fa going, 
This sheaf I offer thee.”’ 


Then said the Master softly: 
** Well pleased with this am I. 
One of my angels left it 
_ With thee as he was passing by. 
Thou mayst not join the reapers 
Upon the harvest piain, 
But he who helps a brother 
Binds sheaves of richest grain.’’ 
—(The Dawn of the Morning, 


A POET’S VISION. 
By HaMmILTon Hayne. 


Day follows day; years perish ; still mine eyes 

Are opened on the self-same round of space ; 

Yon fateless forests in their Titan grace, 

And the large splendors of those opulent skies. 

I watch unwearied the miraculous dyes 

Of dawn or sunset ; the soft boughs which lace 

Round some coy dryad in a lonely. place 

Thrilled with low whispering and strange sylvan 
Pighs ; 

Weary ? the poet’s mind is fresh as dew, 

And oft refilled as fountains of the light, 

His clear child's soul finds something sweet and 
new 

Even ina weed’s heart, the curved leaves of 
corn, 

The spear-like grass, the silvery rime of morn, 

A cloud rose-edged, and fleetiug stars at night! 

—[Selected., 


A CONUNDRUM, 


** Merry little maiden, 
Laughing all the day, 

Why its all your life so sunny? 

Many a miser all his money 
Gladly to the sage would pay 
Who could make bis heart =o gay— 

Merry little maiden, 
Laughing all the day.” 
* What a funny question! 
As if I could teil: 

Glad and joyous am I ever, 

Just because till now I never 
Thought about the matter. Well? 
Would you break the magic spell? 

What a funny question! 
As if I could tell!” 
Boston Journal of Education. 


QUEER NOTICES. 


An Irish provincial paper inserted the 
following notice: ‘‘ Whereas Patrick | 
O Connor lately left his lodgiog ; this is to| 
give notice that if he does nct return 
immediately and psy for the same, he wil! 
be advertised.” A countryman of the 
author of the above, not to be outdone in 
the same line, announced in an Irish 
journal that, among other portraits, he has 
a representation of ‘‘ Daath as large as 
life.” But one of the latest of Irish bulls 
is the following from an editorial in one 


of the leading papers of the Nationalist} 


party, the other day: ‘‘So long as Ire- 
land was silent under her wrongs, Eng- 
land was deaf to her cries.” 

Book-lenders might do worse than take 
a hint from the following, which is said 
to have appeared on the notice board of a 
certain Oxford college : ‘‘ Mr. Blank hav. 
ing lent a volume of ‘ Pato’ to some one, 
and being unable to remember to whom 
he has lent it, ventures to polnt out to the 
unknown borrower that, under the un 
usual circumstances of the case, he would 
be quite justified in returning the book 
t> its owner without waiting for a mure 
direct invitation.” | 

In a certain benighted part of the 
country may be seen, on the outside of a 
humble cottage, the following Inscription 
in gilt letters: ‘‘ A seminary for young 
ladies.” This was, perhaps, too abstruse 
for the villagers, as immediately under 
neath there is added, in rude characters - 
‘‘Notey beuey—aliso, a galls skool.” 
More comprehensive was the curtous 
inscription at one time to be seen over & 
door itn # village in Somersetshire : ‘‘ Patti. 
coats mended ; children taught reading, 
writing, and dancing; grown-up people 
teught to spin; roses disviled and made 
into a proper resistance witb water ; also 
old shoes bought and sold.”— [Chambers’s 
Journal. 


FROM FOUR TO SIXTY-FOUR. 


A visitor to a School examination in Athens 
or Rome on a day in the year ap. 1 migbt 
nave heard the question asked by the teacher, 
‘* How many elements are there in nature ?”’ 
and the scholars’ answer, as found in the 
books, would have been, ‘* Four—earth, air, 
fire, and water.’’ That answer was as far as 
science had reached at that time, but diligent 
research, prosecuted in the intervening 
ages, has given to the scholar of to-cay a 
different answer. A visitor to a schooi in 
London or Paris or Philadelphia would hear 
the same question replied to by a modern 
scholar witu ‘*‘ sixty-fuar!’’ -One of the most 
interesting di:c.veries made in modern 
times by delvers into the mysteries of 
nature is thas of ‘‘ Compound (xygen.’’ 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, of Philadelphia, the 
poysicians Woo bave veen for years treating 
their patients with this remedy, are glad tu 
satisfv the curious in regard to it, and will 
mail freeto any applicant a copy of their 
brochure of nearly pages, entitled 


CRYINC BABIES! 


are made 
GOOD-NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 


by the use of 


lactated’ Food 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and 
they cannot be satisfied if they are not properly 
nourished by their food, or if it produces irrita- 
tion of stomach or bowels 

Very many mothers cannot properly nourish 
their children, and tne milk of many mothers 
produces bad effects in the child because of 
stitutional disease or weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach ; 
hence it is of great value to all invalids, in either 
chronis or “cute cases 


150 MEALS for $1.00, for an infant. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 5vec., $1. 
A valuab.e pamphlet sent on application. 
WeEbL.is, RicHakpson & Co, Burlington, Vt. 


**Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.” 


CIRLS 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords, useless 
éarness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ense and freedom. Will WASII. Wears splen- 
lidly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sample by mail, 75 cents. FOY, 
AARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


“Our Trade-Mark’ Hams 


+ 


- 

™ 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 


TRAOE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING ANDO THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little hicher in of worivalled quality. 


cup. 


well as for persons in health. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878 
AKER’ 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


WILBUR’S 


9, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marvel- 
ous sucesss ig 
due— 


ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other mae 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 
2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
rial. workmanship 
combined with 
their low 
prices, 
Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 


HEALTH © ABUOMINAL @CORALING 


of cord. None are genuine unless 


**DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel eover. 


= 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, © 

359 Broadway, Now York City. 


LSA Waist 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAI 


@njoying good health. she will then be 
sure to wear the 


m, 
FITS ALL AGES—Infants to Adulta, 
Ag one recommends them, 
LEADING RETAILER 
Everywhere. {?~ Be sure your corset ig 
4A stamped “GOOD SENSE.” Take 
ane other. Send for descriptive cireular 


FERRIS BROS. Manufactureres 


341 NEW YORK. 


> KIBDER’S - 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for Dyspeptics 


—FOR— 


‘*Compound Oxygen, ite Mode of Action 
and Results,” 


and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {OQ stamps 
H. O.WILBUR & SONAS, Philadelphia. 


for trial can. 


Te GOOD NEWS 


fuduceine ts ever of- 


GREATAMERICAN 
T 


COMPANY 


fered. Now’ your time to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN T Co., 


up orders for our celebrated 
eas a secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Br Lamp, 
or Webster’s Dictionary. For full particwlars address 
‘ pregeesaat the formula of which is plai 

eac y 


esey St/, New Y ork. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


All FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastee good. Use 
by druggista. 


‘> in time. So 


CONSUMPTION 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


® A POTENT REMEDY FoR * ' 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic sad 

#astro Intestinal “atarrh, Cholera and ia 

from Acute Diseases. . 

5,000 have sent to us the innet Matter. 

Opiniens upon Digestylin as @ rem di 

improper digestion. ody fr all diseasee 
or years we have manufactured the Digaet! o 

ments expressly for PHYSICIANS’ use, and fe 

year DIGESTYLIN has been by them eXtensively pre- 

ascribed, and to-day it stands without a rival as ad 

tive agent. It is not a secret remedv. but a acientifia 


nly pr 
bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWER # created 
by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments ia 
man re. It is very agreeable to the taste and ac- 
ceptable to the most delicate stomach. For the relia- 
bility of our statements we would respectfully refer 
all Olesale and Retall Druggists and PH SICLANS 


Price $1.00. Soild by Druggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER & Cco., 


* MANUFACTURING CHENIsTS, 
John 
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